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AESTFACT 

The announced general focus of the 1972 Oberiin Film 
Conference was "Goals, Methods, and Scope of Film Study in the 70's," 
the intention being to emphasize the conceptualization of the cinema 
experience as messages within larger sets of discourse. To this end, 
each student submitted an application essay and participated at the 
con f erence in discussions dealing with various topics . This document 
contains a conference schedule, selected student essays, and several 
t ran scribed discussions from the sessions. Among the essays included 
are the following: "Eisenstein and Joyce: Making the Mind Visible," 
"Film as Media as Epidemic, 11 "Dimensions of Film Genres," "Metaphor 
in Film," "A Sociovidist ic Approach to Film Communication; Theory, 
Methods, and Suggested Fieldwork," "A Metalogicon of Film: Topics in 
Film T >tasemiotics," "'Boudu Saved from Drowning" (1932) Directed by 
Jean Renoir," "The Concept of Visual Space as a Critical Tool in 
Cinema," "Cinema as a Humanity: An Objection to Narrowness," 
"Godard 's Paradigm, " "Increasing Depth of Field and Sharpening Focus 
in Film Study," "An Analysis of *Jules and Jim 1 as an Adaptation," 
"The Kotion Picture Industry, 1896*1921, 11 "Hocking the Bole of Cinema 
in Latin American , " " * Fell ini -Satyr icon, 1 a Barogue Masterpiece, " 
"Film and Visual Perception," and "The Image of Women in the Cinema," 
(II) 
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PREFACE 



During the academic year 1971-72, graduate and undergraduate students from 
around the United States were urged to write essays of application for a S tu dent 
Conference on Film Study { Oberlin Film Conference ), The conference was sponsored 
by Oberlin College and i?.ade possible by an educational grant from the National 
Endowment for the Humanities. The sessions were held on the campus of Oberlin 
College from Thursday evening, April 20, to Sunday noon, April 23. Thirty-one 
students were invited; each was provided round-trip air fare plus a per diem 
allowance for meals and lodging. In addition, two special guest participants 
were in attendance: Christian Metz of the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, 
Paris , and Yves De Laurot, filmmaker and film theorist. New York. Christian Koch 
of the faculty of Oberlin College was the conference director and John Powers 
the student chairman. 

The idea of a Student Conference on Film Study grew out of a conviction 
that increasing college and university interest in establishing academic programs 
of cinema studies might benefit, particularly at this time, from a nation-wide 
forum in which various emerging attempts to construct film study methodologies 
and goals could gain expression and consequent dissemination. There were two 
additional underlying premises. First* it was felt that such a forum or conference 
should be attended principally by students from different areas of the country 
with diverse educational backgrounds (e.g., linguistics, anthropology, communi- 
cation studies, psychology* American studies, etc.) many of whom would very 
soon be fostering the growth of cinema studies programs by virtue of their own 
positions on academic faculties. Second, it was felt that the conference should 
be structured in such a way that the participants' own discourse, and not of 
that of a group of guest experts, should constitute the major portion of the 
conference sessions. 

The announced general focus of the conference was ''Goals, Methods, and Scope 
of Film Study in the 70's," If an emphasis on group discourse was to prove 
fruitful, it seemed essential that the group involved be small in number " hence 
the rather arbitrary total of only thirty-four participants. The physical 
environment for the meetings was one which permitted the participants to sit 
around a table, rather than 'oppose* each other over a lecturn. 

In general, the Student Conference on Film Study was designed to bring 
together, for a period of three full days, a group of people who would be able 
to discuss the cinema not only in relation to the world of f j-lm-as-ob ject but 
who would also, and primarily, have the ability and interest which would permit 
then to talk about the cinema in relation to contexts both larger and other than 
yet inclusive of images on the screen. There was, therefore, a conscious 
Intent to emphasize the conceptualization of the cinema experience as messages 
within larger sets of discourse. 

Due to the presence at the conference of Professor Christian Met/, whose 
special academic competence is cinema semiotics, a large part of the conference 
program came to be devoted to semiological approaches to the problem of cinema 
studio. In VJ<?stcrn Europe, students have been seriously studying the cinema 
from remiotic perspective fox' some time; in the United States this has not 
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been the ca^o. In response to a su& .estion by Professor Thomas Sebeok, a 
selection of conference materials dealing specifically with cinema semiotics 
was selected for publication by Houton, The Hague. This manuscript has been 
completed and is entitled Se miotics the Cinema: Selected Essavs and 
Discussion Transcriptions fror t lie 1972 Oberlin Film Study Conference, Vol. I. 
Some of the essays contained in this collection are revisions of articles 
originally written au essays of application to the conference; other essays are 
reworkings of presentations delivered orally at the conference itself* The 
"Discussion 11 portions of the book were edited from tapes made at the meetings. 
The contents of Vol. I are: "Introduction" by Christian Kochj "On trying to 
Introduce a Distinction Between Cinema and Film" by Christian Hetz; "Discussion 
of the Metz Presentation"; "Semiology of the Film:' A Keview of Theoretical 
Articles to 1970" by Julia Lesage; "The Referential Generally of Film Imagery" 
by Jeffrey Bacal ; "Discussion of Serological Analysis of Non-Narrative Films"; 
M De illus ioning the Narrative, Destroying the Sign; Robert Kelson's Bleu Shut 
by Marshall Blonsky; "Film and the Limits of Semiology" by M. Claire Kolbenschlag; 
and "Discussion of the Kolbenschlag Presentation". "Semiology of Cinema: An 
Analytic Review" by Nicholas K. Browne. 

The 1972 Student Conference on Film Study was by no means, however, only 
concerned with semiotics. Consequently, this second volume of materials ( 1972 
Cberlin Film Conference: Selected Essays and Discussion Transcriptions, Vol, II ) 
has been prepared a^id is being made available through Oberlin College, Departrcant 
of Communication Studies* Many of the excellent essays contained in this latter 
collection will also be appearing in various journals and magazines. 

No attempt was made to standardize procedures for footnoting, referencing, 
etc. in the present collection. The authors were asked to revise their original 
essays of application if they wished. Some of the essays were revised; most 
were not. Four presentations and discussions included in the volume (the 
Mills discussion and the three concluding discussion/presentations) were edited 
from taprs recorded at the sessions. Every effort: was made in the editing 
to remain faithful to the spirit, as well as the letter, of the discourse involved. 

The following listings include the names of all student conference partic- 
ipants, their Schools, and their application essay titles. Most of the students 
were, at the time of the conference, graduate students at the schools listed. 
Many are now on the faculties of other institutions. Following the listing 
of participants is a schedule of the actual conference sessions. This schedule 
includes the names of those persons specifically responsible for 'shaping* each 
meeting. The schedule itself, however, in' 1 uding the focus of each session, 
Wfjs drawn up by the conference oiganizers prior to the sessions. Participants 
v»re asked to assume the 'roles' listed, even though the particular session in 
•jhich they were asked to participate may not have actually reflected their own 
specialized academic interests. 



I NVITED STUDENT PARTICIPANTS AND APPLICATOR ESSAY TITLES 

Jeff Bacal (University of Iowa) 

"The Referential Generality of Film Imagery 11 

Siew-Hwa Boh (University o£ California, Los Angeles) 
"Andy Warhol" 

James Beison (University of Southern California) 

"Ei'senstein and Joyce; Making the Mine* Visible" 
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v^uAa Rciijlicn (Yale University) 
"Film as Mcdta as Epidemic" 

Marshall Blonsky (New York University) 

"Notes for an ACEectivc Film Stylistics" 

David Bordwell (University of Iowa) 
"Dimensions of Film Genres'* 

Nicholas Browne (Harvard University) 

"Prolegomena to a Study of Signification In Film" 

Noel Carroll (New York University) 
"Mfetaphor in Film" 

Richard Chalfen (University of Pennsylvania) 

"A Sociovidistic Approach to Film Communication: Theory, Methods, and 
Suggested Fieldwork 1 ' 

Stephen Duplantier (Indiana University) 
M Film and the Hominologtcal Sciences" 

Charles Harpole (New York University) 

M Cinema as a Humanity: An Objection to Narrowness" 

Brian Henderson (University of California, Santa Cruz) 
"Godard's Paradigm" 

Roxanne Glasberg (University of Wisconsin) 
"Boudu Saved from Drowning 11 

Malcolm Gordon (Temple University) 

"Proxemics and Film; A Study of Personal Space as a Critical Tool" 

M. Claire Kolbenschlag (Notre Dame University) 

"Notes for a Course in Cin-esthetics/Cin-ethics" 

Julia Lesage (Indiana University) 

"Semiology of the Film: its Theory, Contribution, and Cultural Signif lcance*' 

Jim Linton (University of Pennsylvania) 

"There Must be Some Kinds Vay Outta Here; Film Studies in the 70 1 s" 

John Llewellyn (University of Chicago) 

"An Analysis of Jules and Jim as an Adaptation" 

Timothy Lyons (University of Iowa) 

"The Motion Picture Industry, lS^-mi" 

Louis Miller viJniversity of Michigan) 
"The Face o£ America" 

Ian Mills (University oC Wisconsin) 

" Fe 1 1 in i -Satyr icon :, A Baroque Masterpiece" 
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Sollace Ziehen (Brown University) 

'Seme Thoughts on Cinema and Its Relationship to Art and the Future Role 
of Cinerna and Art of Society 11 

Robert Mugge (University of Maryland) 
"Narcissus Well-Lit" 

Bill Nichols (University of California* Los Angeles) 
"Newsreel: Film and Revolution" 

Ruth Perlmutter (Hew York University) 
"Add Film to Rhetoric" 

John Powers (Oberlin College) 

r, The Frameup: On Divorcing a Film from Its Context" 

Elizabeth Rodes (Sarah Laurence College) 
"Film and Visual Perception" 

Mary Shaughnessay (State University or New York at Buffalo) 
"Film: A Language of Vision" 

Doug Shryock (San Francisco State College) 
| "Connotation and Denotation in the Cinema" 

John Tokar (State University of New York at Buffalo) 
"The Social Presuppositions of Film 11 

v -m . 

Doris Yue (San Francisco State College) 

''For a Responsible Program of Film Study; For a Responsible Cinema" 



CONFERENCE SCHEDULF APRIL 20-23, 1972 (Meetings held on the campus of Oberlin 

College) 

Thursday Evening — April 20 

7:30 p«n« The Importance or E:+amining the Consciousness o£ the Filmmaker; 

" Focus on the Yilms of Federico Fellini and on Christopher Parker's 
Cut (the latter shown at the session) 

Presentation: Ian Mills 

Comments: James Belson* John Tokar 

Discussion Coordinator: John Powers 

9 : A 5 p.m. Reception 

Friday Morning April 21 

9:00 a.m. The Significance of Significance; Problems and Portents of Selected 
Aspects of the Semiologies! Uritiiigs of Christian tietz, Illustrated 
with Reference to Parker's Cut 



Presentation: Nicholas Browne 

Comments: Noel Carroll* Julia Lesage 

Discussion Coord! imtorf Jeff Bacal 
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Friday Afternoon April 21 

1:15 p.m. The Implications of Deillusloning the Narration, Destroying the 
Si^n, Tearing Away the Signified: Robert Nelson's BUu Shut 
(Shown at the session) 

Presentation; Marshall Blonsky 

Comments; John Llewellyn, Ruth Perlmutter 

Discussion Coordinator: Jim Linton 

3:30 p«m« vlio Cares if it is a Hon-Diegetic Shot Interpolation? The Limits 
of Semiology 

Presentation: M« Claire Kolbenschlag 
Comments: Richard Chalfen, Doug ahryock 

Discussion Coordinator: Charles Harpole 

Friday Evening *- April 21 

8:00 p«m« Presentation: Christian Hetz, "On trying to Introduce a Distinction 
Between Cinema and Film" 

Saturday Morning April 22 

3:30 a.m. Beyond Nostalgia:' How Can a Re-membering of the Past Contribute 
to Pro-jecting the Future? (The teaching of film history as 
contexts of change) 

Presentation: Brian Henderson 

Comments: Timothy Lyons, Elizabeth Rodes 

Discussion Coordinator: Doris Yue 

10:30 a.m. Colonialism and the Cinema: The Screen, a Repressed Order? 

Presentation: Sieh-Hwa Beh 

Comments; Roxanne Glasberg, Robert Mug get 

Discussion Coordinator: Mary Shaughnessy 

Saturday Afternoon April 22 

1-15 p.m. Film and Revolution; The Cinema as Trigger to Social Change? 
(illustrated with reference to Mewsrecl filmtf) 

Presentation: Bill Nichols 

Comments: Uanda Bershen, -Louis Miller 

Discussion Coordinator: David Bordwell 

3:30 p.m. The Individual Consciousness Film: From the Digital to the Analog 
(illustrated with reference to Jordan Relson's Allures --shown 
at the session) 

Presentation: Sollace Mitchell 

Comments: Stephen Duplantier, Malcolm Gordon 

Discussion Coordinator: Ruth Perlmutter 
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Saturday Evening April 22 

3:00 p,m + Presentation: Yves Je I.aurct and Cinema Engage 
Sunday Moyninq -- April 23 

9:30 a.m. Strategies for Action: To What Specific Activities Can or Should 
This Group Direct Its Efforts Individually or Together -- 
In the Academic and Non-Academic Communities? 

Discussion Coordinator: Jim Linton 



An enthusiastic response to the 1972 Student Conference on Film Study 
has ^adc possible a second conference, which took place during the spring of 
1973 in Washington, D,C, The conference, with the cooperation of the embassies 
of various countries, included participants from both the UniN*d States and 
Western Europe--a first step toward a more far-reaching international gathering. 
These meetings were again funded by the National Endowment for the Humanities, 
sponsored by Oberlin College, and held this year at the John F, Kennedy Center 
for the Performing Arts by Invitation of the American Film Institute, The 
theme of the conference uas "Cinema and Ideology: Systems, Semiotics, and 
Society, 1 ' Materials from these meetings are now being prepared for dissemination* 



October, 1972; June, 1973 Christian Koch 

John Pouers 
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EISET T ST5ir AID -JOYCE : VlM<IVG THE HZ3> VISIBLE 



James I* Eelson 

diversity of Southern California 



In 1929 james ^oyce and Sergei Eisenstein met in Paris and discussed, among 
other things, the possibility of making a film of Ulysses * Leon Houssinac writes 
in his biography of Eisenstein that they 'talked of the future development of their 
mutual preoccupation-- the 'internal monologue* — hov the mind could be made visible 
and comprehensible through the film medium 11 They seemed to' share a mutual admira- 
tion of one another'^ uork in this area* Joyce*s interest in film uas quite clear* 
He interrupted his writing of A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man for several 
months to manage Dublin's first movie hall* After viewing Eisenstein*s attempts 
to reveal the inner core of man in Potemkin and October , he nam^d Eisenstein as 
the only director, beside Walter Ruttmann, uho could direct a film of Ulysses j if 
such a film ^ere over to be made* And Eisenstein, vho based his film theory on 
literary models rangifig from Dickens to Levis Carroll and from Flaubert to 
Mayakovsky, found vhat he believed to be numerous positive analogies to his 
theories of interior monologue and montage in the literary techniques of Joyce: 

'/hat Joyce does with literature is quite close to what we're doing 
vith the new cinematography, and even closer to what ve*re going to 
do* * *?iy mind is filled £ith a truckload of thoughts about Joyce and 
the film of the future* 

In a recent article in Film Quarterly , "2Vo Types of Film, Theory/' Brian 
Henderson objects to this 'rill analogy 1 in the use of literary models by film 
aestheticians* He finds Eisenstein, as well as Andre Bacin, guilty of unjusti- 
fiably shifting their categories vrhen they discuss the uhole film as narrative 
on the basis of literary models, after they have been discussing the formal 
aspects of film — shot and sequence — in cinematic terms* "Why narrative should*** 
emerge as the central or sole category of analysis— uhen it has not been an 
important category at lover levels — is not clear* "3 Perhaps what is not suffi- 
ciently clear is the narrative nature of these formal aspects of filmA A more 
thorough understanding of the narrative essence of film "ill help us approach 
the common concerns of Eisenstein and Joyce, and might, at the same time, clear 
up *ihat otherwise may appear to be a category mistake in the theories of 
Eisenstein and Eazin* 

It is beyond the scope of this paper to make a detailed analysis of this 
narrative essence* But it i/ill be necessary to provide a feu general definitions 
of the narrative and mimetic theories of film and novel in order to speak cl*** :ly 
about the implications of the internal monoldfue' and the other techniques 
of revealing the inner life of character which are common to both forms, ano, 
at the same time, to discover their significant differences* 

One *;ay to define narrative is to contrast it to drama* In this definition 
narrative is distinguished by tvo characteristics: the presence of a story and a 
story-teller* Drama, on the other hand, is a story without a story-teller* 
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In irjrxa c*ara,:t?ro act, tut directly "bat Aristotle called an 'imitation 1 of such 
action £5 find it: life, 4 TlUtt, the novel is, by definition, a narrative form. 
That the fil:? is also a form of narrative may not be quite co obvious. In 
^tafle^ C- veil's ne ' ontology of film, The T forld Viewed , the possibilities he sees 
in the film medium leaa him to believe that "the eenerpl answer to the coaunon 
question, 'In 1 hat way£> do no/ie^ differ from novels or from theater? 1 oucht to 
be? 'In every -ay. 1 5 C'rvell mahes a valuable point; a defend that film stretch 
the possibilities of its medium to the limits. Yet later in the booh Cavell 
writes that Tr one can feel that there is always a camera left out of the picture. "6 
This is at least a semi-conscious recognition of the narrative aspect of film. 
The 'camera left out of the picture' rs the story-teller. Film i'- narrative 
an"} not dramatic then, not because there might be a running commentary compli- 
menting the visual images, but to the extent that the rtory is presented indirectly, 
through a controlled point of viev--the eye of the camera--sharp^nin^: or blurring 
focus, ucint close-up or long shot, coloring and shading the iruife, providing 
^ T oru, music, noise or silence through its sound track. 

^he second important theoretical aspect of film vhich bears close analogy 
to tr.e tneory of the novel ic its insistence on establishing its mimetic quality, 
/e?theticicns of the novel (fortunately there have been fe>;) have continually 
posited it as the most mimetic form of narrative literature, as opposed to the 

or the exenplum, or the romance, etc., which are supposed to be more mythic, 
1?: representational forms. Earlier novelists, such as fielding, Sterne £nd 
Zicken;;, vere* less encumbered "ith rules for 'realistic 1 prose. They are 
re?ponrible for' the healthy, undisciplined ^rovth of the genre before the critics 
ar.d theorists (many of them novelists themselves; e.^., Flaubert, neor^e Eliot, 
the Goncourts, ^hav, Galdcs, Dreiser, £ola, Henry James) prescribed their mimetic 
principles, raiding v r as able to describe the novel as a comic epic poem in 
prose. :*,;t by the time *e get to Stendhal this conception of th£ novel has 
chanced * He feels that the novel is capable of a hind of photographic "presenta- 
tional truth: the J1 novel is lihe a mirror walking along the road/ -And 
Do":to£7:shy, perhaps the greatest of all creators of labyrinthine characters, 
consider^ himself 'only a realist in the highest sense of the vord/' 

-;Uite naturally, film theory is equally insistent on the relationship of 
filr- to reality;' 

rilnu..ic uniquely equipped to record and reveal physical reality and, 
hence, gravitates tovard it. 

In recording and e:cplorin£ physical reality, film eposes a ^orld never 
seen before. C^racauer) 

Photography is a system of reproduction to fix real events and elements 
of ecuality. .. The shot's tendancy toward complete immutability is 
rooted in its nature, (^isenstein) 

Th^ photographic ima^e is the object itself, the object freec 1 from the 
conditions of time and 3vj.ee that (rovern it. (2a* in)? 
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Cf course every forn ox" ^rt wy be considered 'realistic' in some sense or 
ether, so it is nor surpri;jin£ that both the film and the novel take themselves 
seriously enough to conclude that they are capable of capturing such an elusive 
quality as reality. Ir. his 'Ilateri^ltheorie ' Arnheim points out clearly that 
all artistic, as Tr ell as scientific, descriptions of reality are dependent more 
upon the medium, or material, they employ, than they are upon the specific subject 
matter. Theories of both t\A novel and the film are founded upon the belief that 

media at their disposal—visual or verbal— are accurate descriptions, if net 
the 'stuff' itself, of reality* 

Tit? guiding m^h of both forms is that 'recreation of the uorld in its ovn 
^rrage* -'hich 3a -in -.rites about in 'The \lyth of Total Cinema/' In 'The Evolution 
of the Lancuaye of Cinema ?a"in tells of the dream of liavattini: 'to make a 
nin-sty-ninute film of the life of a man to "horn nothing ever happens. 
Zavattini's 3 re- ms is a statement of the mimetic impulse; to escape from plot Into 
character* \c closely this resembles the ideal of Flaubert^ the greatest 
Trench realist: 

v het striken me beautiful, Tr hat I should like to do, is a booh 
about nothing, a booK "ithout external attachments* * «a book which 
■'oulti have practically no subject. *.a geometrically straight line. 
:*o lyricism, no cements, the author's personality absent. 9 

It is ficti03i of authorial silence is the myth which leads Roland Earthes 
to lable tae traditional novel a lie. According to Sarthes the convention of 
neutral observation, vhich begins vith Flaubert, is the most preposterous of 
all theories. The 'fact 1 i* really, contrary to Flaubert's wishes, an 'artifact** 

Yet trw drears persists; li lie the archetypal, recurrent dream of the palace 
in ^or^es 1 e*^r.y, Trie Dream of Coleridge/' And thu& L*?jrer dreams of 

a monster film "hich ';ould have to record painstakingly the life of a 
man and a T omnn during twenty* four consecutive hours: their 'jork, 
th^ir silence, tb^ir intimacy* Nothing should dq omitted; nor 
S'-.our; they ever he avarc of the presence of the camera. 10 

Cavoll n^s obviously sp-nt nore hours in the movies than Le:,er. T Je are condemned 
like hin to feel tlv: presence of the ^camera left out of the picture', vhether or 
not Lecer vjLnts the character on the screen to be unauare of it* It is a presence 
of vhich "arhol ins he s us painfully a* 'are* Eut Leger and Zavattini must be excused* 
Hov could they have kno* T n that Varhol -rould take their dreams seriously? 

There is a third aspect shared by the film and the novel which further 
defines their methods of revealing character: a highly developed consciousness 
of timet The novel has b-=sn called 'an attempt to come to terms vith time 1 , an 
attempt which often has the effect of turning critical attention to the character 
dnd auay fror. the plot. Pearing in mind E* Ih Forster's distinction between r life 
by time 1 and ' life by valuer* in the novels ve can see how 'the movement toward 
+ -ir,e chronological plot in modern narrative is p^rt of the General movement to 
ettphasi:^ character in narrative' ;11 the chronological plot representing a trend 
auay from the ethically based plot line. The distinction is an important one 
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tecc/ic-? it ii;trou^^5 a -articular !:md of character in narrative: the 
chronologic sil-dvnanic c^rOeter, £.3 opposed the tl*« chan^eles^ character (e>f., 
Achille:-) or the Merely developmental character fur-i^al). 

The chronologic -h1 -ciy Liable character does not emerge in literature until a 
fairly sophisticated time consciousne* s develops in '"extern culture- And 
narrative development of this type of character depend upon ac:ecs to the 
in3it:e, trie psycho, ci the character. This applies to filn just as it does to 
the no-cl. .uch has been Written, much of it contradictory, about the sense 
of time in film. There is some confusion about the availability of tenser to 
the notion picture. There is a convention, for example, accepted by many film 
ae: thet i;ians, that film is alrays in the present tense. This is probably 
related to the vie TT that film is a dramatic rather than p narrative form. But 
a dec tor insight is Basin's re^din^ of the French imperfect tense in Citizen 
.lane j an3 his discovery of an equivalent to the simple past tense in Delannoy's 
Syniphcnie pastorale. Later, ^e shall have to consider iT hat is meant by the 
ability to rpati^li^e tine in the modern novel and film and ho^ this effects 
the net ho:! of revealing character. Pancfshy's understanding of the 'temporal or^ani- 

^tion cf space* vould seem to explain our ability to move about in time in a film 
rjite as effectively as Kay in a novel. To summarize: film shares vith the 
novel its narrative, hi^h-mimetic , time-conbeious nature. An elaboration of these 
points oulu be useful, but for the present they establish a basis for comparison* 
^ore zo t;.o point here, these last t'-c qualities tend to reveal a particular kind 
of character, a character largely defined by the inner life- 

pudclf /rnheim is indulging in wishful thinking *rhen writes; 

■Tit^r., ? rolyin^ intuitively on the principle ^hicb Lessing 
f^rmul^t^d in theory, tend to describe what is by vhat happens... 
The . ascription of a scene beeches an interpretation. The 
"'riV.T* ures tne idiosynr racies of his medium to ^uide the 
reader through a scene, Just as a film can move the spectator 
i'ro^. detail to detail anC thereby reveal =t situation by a c^n- 
trolVrd oe/iuence . ^ 

In hie ~orr,:ir„::or< of t.:e T :riter l , control to the camera 1 ^ control Arnheim helps 
confirm our vie Ti of film as narrative, hvt writers do not, in fact, restrict 
th^r^eive^ to d^scrihinr; r,r hnt io by "-h^t happen?. 1 , hcvelists do reveal the 
inside cf rh^ra.ter by f3e. crlling v*h:.t hr.ppens--IIcnry J^mes is a master at this^o 
--but t.:ey also use dirert narrative statement, dramatisation (of inward states), 
dreomc and, to jet lac!: to Joyce and Lisenstein, internal monologue. Does film 
h:. h e recess to parallel devices, as iisenstein believes? Siegfried ICracauer 
* rites tftat t:.e multi-faceted thoughts and experiences of the characters in 
Proust r s novel no longer have an oiuivalent in thp visible vorld* They are 
l'.ir.pua™ bound; even the most ingenious cam^j u vor*: would be only a poor 
-ubstituts for thq vision roused by vorcte . 1 And George Plucstone finds that 
,oyce would be absurd on film.^- T >re .iBenstein and J^yce really being 
absurd tnjn, vhen thoy con-:id^r-:ci mahdng n film of Tjlygrgs? 
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Ei j en stein recs in the internal monologue , as developed by Joyce , a means 
of presenting the inner life of character on film* In fact, he believes that 
the inner monologue is more suiteu to film than to literature: "only the film- 
element commands a means for the adequate presentation of the whole course of 
thought through fi disturbed mind*" 1 ^ But Eisenstein admits that literature may 
be able to brefll: through its traditional limits by exploiting the use of inner 
monologue* He offers the internal monologues of Bloom as an example of how 
literature can abolish the distinction between subject and object* Thus, he 
agrees with .Cracauer when he T "rites: 

c ; 

A composition in tfords is able, and therefore disposed, directly to 
name and penetrate inner-life events that range from emotions to 
ideas, from psychological conflicts to intellectual disputes, !7 

Yet Lisenstein refuses to place limits on film's possibilities in this area and 
would have to disagree with a conception such as Rudolf Each's: 

Bei Proust, Joyce, Uoolf und Broch s,B, vlrd die tr&ditionelle Form 
des Gedankenberichts zwk 1 monologue interieur 1 Oder 'stream of con- 
sciousness r . Hier ist, bei dem Versuch fur bestimmte Bedeutungs- 
bereiche der Sprache annahernd eindeutige visuelle Aquivalente su 
finden, ieigen sich die fundament ale n Differenzen zwischen den beiden 
Hedien, Cs ware unrichtig von graduelleii Unterschieden zu sprechen, 
es sind prinziplelle,^ 

Interior monologue is a literary term which is synonymous uith unspoken 
soliloquy, it i3 a dramatic element in narrative because it directly presents 
the unspoken thoughts of a character without any intervening narrator. Interior 
monologue tr can only be present - * narrative literature because only in narrative 
can a soliloquy remain unspoken yet be understood by an audience,"-^ Yet accord* 
injr to Bela Calais the unspoken soliloquy is an option open to the film. It was, 
in fact, the silent film which brought i><5 what Balazs calls the "silent soliloquy 1 ' 

In the film the mute soliloquy of the face speaks even vhen the hero is 
not alone, and herein lies a great opportunity for depicting man. The 
poetic significance of the soliloquy is that it is a manifestation of 
mental, not physical, loneliness, , ,a novelist can, of course, write a 
dialogue so as to weave into it what the speakers think to themselves 
while they are talking. But by so doing he splits up the sometimes 
comic, sometimes tragic, but air-rays awe-inspiring unity between spoken 
^ord and hidden thought uith which the contradiction is rendered J 
manifest in the human face and which the film was the first to show 
us in all its dazzling --arie^y,^ 

Balass sees the close-up as a more powerful, closely related, technique of 
interior monologue. But it is not the 'close-up 1 which Eisenstein has in mind 
when he refers to the possibilities of interior monologue in film, Eisenstein 
and Eala?.s seem to be talking about two different narrative techniques for reveal* 
in£ the inner life of character. In the quote above, Rudolf Rach has identified 
inner monologue with stream of consciousness, but we must now distinguish between 
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them before ve can understand the different meanings assigned the concept in the 
theories of Eisenstein and Salads* 

If interior monologue is a literary term which is synonymous with unspoken 
soliloquy, it is also a rhetorical device, just as spoken soliloquy is. By 
'rhetorical 1 we mean words artfully deployed so as to move the reader or audience 
by focusing on him and his responses. Stream of consciousness is more precisely 
a psychological term, the description of a mental process. It refers to the 
illogical, associative patterns of thought, whether spoken or unspoken, rather 
than the logical sequence of rhetoric, Balazs ie properly speaking of interior 
monologue, and it would seem that he is somewhat justified in comparing it to 
the use of the close-up, which may be considered as a kind of rhetorical device 
of the film. It is equally apparent that Eisenstein is really speaking about 
stream of consciousness and not interior monologue, although we cannot blame him 
for failing to make this distinction between the psychological term and the 
literary method, While interior monologue and stream of consciousness are often 
combined in modern narrative, we can see that fh U3 ysses Joyce leans more toward 
stream of consciousness, while in The Sound and the Fury , for example, Faulkner 
leans more toward the rhetorical device of interior monologue. It is clearly 
stream of consciousness, the psychological term, to which Eisenstein refers when 
he describes Ulysses and Finnegans Wake as "the most heroic attempt" in literature 
to venture outside its own frame and emb?,ace both the inner and outer worlds of 
man in ^ simultaneous depiction of events as they "pass through the consciousness 
and feelings, ..the associations and emotions of one of his chief characters. 1,21 

The displacement of rhetoric by psychology signals another movement toward 
character at the expense of plot. In respect to plot, mimetic characterization 
is the antithesis of mythic characterisation. In the eighteenth century, for 
erample, Henry Fielding is supremely successful in employing generalized 
character types because hie fiction is so dominated by plot. The movement 
toward stream of consciousness methods of characterisation, the movement into 
the psyche, effectively subverts traditional chronological order, Bergson's 
'time of intellect 1 , into the *time of intuition 1 . * T e shall have to set aside 
consideration of this phenomenon for the moment, and how it relates to the 
spatiali^ation of time. For the time being, note that even if the chronological 
order is tampered nth in favor of other rhythms, an underlying chronology is 
always at least implied, if not stressed, by this very conscious T artistic' act 
of disordering. 

T ^hile Eisenstein speaks of Joyce's use of interior monologue, he does not 
directly identify the novel as having a montage structure. Instead he compares 
Joyce's word-creations, new word combinations formed through juxtaposition, in 
Finnegans Wake , with montage principles of juxtaposing two shots to form a montage 
phrase, "It has been left to Joyce/' Eisenstein writes, "to develop in literature 1 
the depictive line of the Japanese heiroglyph, ''22 And £he importance of the 
heiroglyph lies in its ability to "copulate" (i,e. , combine) with another 
heiroglyph to form an ideogram. Two objects combine to form a concept. This is 
precisely Eisenstein's definition of montage: "Two pieces of film of any kind, 
placed together, inevitably combine into a new concept, a new quality, arising out 
of that juxtaposition, 1 '^3 Eisenstein probably comes closest to actually identi- 
fying stream of consciousness (he says 'inner monologue") as a montage structure 
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when he says that the secret of the structure of montage was gradually revealed 
as a secret of the 'structure 1 of emotional speech" 2 ^ - emotional speech being 
described as the use of affective logic in speech, vhich is distinct from written 
language. He compares written language to the "clumsy long shot." 

Harry Levin's study, James Joyce > makes the connection much more explicitly 
when he titles an entire chapter of his book^'Montage" and examines montage as a 
literary device to reveal character: 

Bloom is our sensorium, and it is his experience that becomes ours. 
To record this experience, however, has not been & simple process 
of phonography. Bloom's mind is neither a 'tabula rasa' nor a 
photographic plate, but a motion picture, which has been ingeniously 
cut and carefully edited to emphasize the close-ups and fade-outs of 
flickering emotion, the angles of observation and the flashbacks of 
remin&scense. in its intimacy and in its continuity Ulysses has 
more in, common with the cinema than with other fiction. The movement 
of Joyces style, the thought of his characters, is like unreeling 
film, his method of construction, the arrangement of this raw 
material, involves the crucial operation of 'montage*. 2 5 

Thus, it is in terms of its ability to examine the psyche of character and its 
competence in handling time that Levin defines the montage structure of Ulysses . 
Like stream of consciousness, montage structure replaces logical linear, 
sequential order with associative patterns. Stream of consciousness is not 
identical with montage structure, but it might be regarded as a radical type 
of mtintage not unlike what Eisenstein termed the fifth level montage (after 
the four levels of metric, rhythmic, tonal and overtonal montage )~intellectual 
montage—which is used 'to direct the whole thought process'. Montage is a 
juxtaposing of shots or words, while stream of consciousness, what^Eisenstein 
referred to as inner monologue, is a montage method of revealing a character's 
psyche. It is that type of montage vhich provides those "flickering emotions'* 
and "flashbacks of reminiscence' which Levin speaks of. 

More significant, however, in this quote from Levin, is his use of the 
motion picture screen as a model for the human brain. It is as crucial to the 
theory of character in the film as it is to the modern stream of consciousness 
novel. For the interior monologue is based on quite another model, lfoe 
earliest, and some of the most memorable, interior monologues occur in the Iliad . 
In about half of vthe interior monologues in the Iliad , the line "but why does my 
heart (thymos) dispute with me thus?" occurs at crucial points in the narrative 
when the speaker is experiencing fear. This formulaic line is invoked to show 
the mind disputing with the will. There is a picture, or model, of the human 
psyche in the Iliad which is inherent in any use of the interior monologue: the 
conception of a divided psyche capable of carrying on a discussion with itself. 
Thought is conceived by Plato, for example, as 'the talk which the soul (psyche) 
has with itself about any subject which it considers" ("Theaetetus", 189, E; 
\*3ophist", 263 E). The ancient tendency was to consider thought as speech minus 
We sound, i.e., as a kind of internal dialogue. This was the prevailing 
assumption about the nature of thought until rather recently. So, if thought 




is merely unspoken speech, the sapie rules of rhetoric apply to it as to words 
which are pronounced aloud* Th^sl is^an understanding illicit in our acceptance 
of the interior monologue* - \ 

X 

But if associative, non-tinear patterns characterise thought, the rhetorical 
model orthe 'dialoguing mind\ no longer suffices* This is how we must accept 
Harry Levin's 'motion picture screen brain 1 * This same model appears when 
' Herbert Read writes that the am of good literature, as well as the ideal film, 
is "to project onto that inner Screen of the brain a moving picture of objects 
and events* Such an image ip essential to the view that Amheim proposes in ( 
Visual Thinking , that language is not indispensible to thought (even though^ 
Arnheim's description of the human brain as an "empty cloud chaniber" is a much 
more interesting model)*. ^ 

Summarizing the argument above, the switch from interior monologue to stream 
of consciousness in narrative seems to depend upon, or at least Implies, a ctiangk 
in our conception of thought* It also signals a new conception of time, which , \ 
further introduces different means of expressing character* The *motion picture' ^ 
mind* does not order words sequentially, but describes character with word groups 
whose meanings depend on their spatial relationships* Stream of conscicmsness, 
Eisenstein's inner monologue, is used to describe the irrational thought processes 
and thus discards logical order in favor of what Eisenstein calls "sensual 
thinking*" So stream of consciousness assumes the original task of interior 4 
monologue, which was to reveal a mind tormented by a dilemma* As Ilorman 0*Brown* 
writes: 

progress toward a higher rationality in our understanding of time 

depends op a psychology/ which explores the irrational in general >, t ; 

and specifically the irrational ito human needs. ^7 ./ \ - * 

Bazin feels that it is the novel which has made the 'subtlest? use of mo^age/ L 
and believes that Citizen Kane would not have been possible prior to Joyce* \y e „V 
Ulysses seems, to have a certain Rhapsodic quality'* A quality which Arnold 
Hauser describes as a triumph of the contents of consciousness over chronological 
order: 

The spatialization of time goes so far in JoyceV that one can begin * 
the reading of Ulysses where one likes, with only a rough knowledge 
of the context*^*and almost in any sequence one cares to choose* 
The medium in which the reader finds himself is in fact wholly spatial*2o 

It is somewhat misleading to say that you can begin reading Ulysses wherever you 
like* The pattern of associations in Bloom's mind may not be chronologically 
ordered, but ttiere is an order* It would be helpful if we could say that one 
can begin reading Ulysses 'whenever' one likes, but that sounds like a recommenda- 
tion to begin } sometime 1 * As Susan Sontag has pointed out, the difficulty i$ 
that our idea of form is spatial; we don't have a sufficient vocabulary of forms 
for the temporal arts such as the novelt ^ 
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What we fion't have yet is a poetics of the novel, any clear notion 
of the forms of narration* Perhaps film criticism will be the 
occasion of a breakthrough here, since films are primarily a 
visual form, yet they are also a subdivision of literature*, 29 

Ve have arrived fit the problem of the spatiali2ation of time, a phenomenon 
which is held to apply to the film and the modern novel* Joseph Frank puts 
the matter more clearly than Hauser when he explains that what it means to say 
that Joyce and other writers are moving in the direction of spatial form is, 
simply, that the "reader is ideally intended to apprehend their work spatially, 
in a moment of time, rather than as sequence*** juxtaposing word groups"3° so 
that they may be perceived, simultaneously* Once again we find ourselves back 
to Eis'enstein's definition of montage; still another commitment by, the narrator 
to reveal the inner life of character* The narrative of Ulysses is principally 
modulated through the consciousness of Bloom* The spatialisation of time tends 
to dissolve plot almost entirely, and character becomes the sole ^ocal point* 
Everything is change in tills type of narrative* Character is the one remaining 
primary substance to which all else is attached, although it too m£y be undergoing 
changes* This narrative movement represents a tendency toward sp&tial art which 
presents its material? simultaneously or in random order* Spatial art has no 1 
plot* One has the temptation to say that tfre movement further into the psyche 
of character v ^leaves the reader completely J/spaced 1 , until plot becomes so thin 
it seems to disappear* 

Although Hawser and Others refer to the spatiali2ation of time in the 
modern novel as'a kinematic 1 effect, we seem to have been led somewhat away 
here from a consideration of the theory of character in film* Perhaps this is 
inevitably so* Despite the fact that .the kind of modern narrative we have been 
discussing is often called cinematic, it is not at all certain that stream of 
consciousness is a possibility in visual narrative (whether or not it is 
desirable)* 

Increasingly mimetip characterization requires an ever increasing freedom 
from plot* The ultimate form of mimetic narrative is thus assumed to be the 
*slice of life 1 , virtually a kind of 'unploti "All narrative forms," write 
Scholes bnd Kellogg, "if pushed to their ultimate capabilities .and purged of 
impurities* disappear into the outer fringes of the world of art or of the 
actual wth*ld*"31 Appropriately, the fullest extension of mimesis brings us back 
to myth* \The journey into the interior in Ulysses brings us full circle, so 
that in toe "Circe*' chapter Bloom acts out his subconscious phantasies in a 
surrealistic, external dramatisation* Face to face with the psyche the 
novelist seems to discover not the ultimately mimetic 'clockwork orange* of 
the mind, but a world of myth* Mimetic characterization self-destructs as it 
breaks through the boundaries of the psyche into the i/orld of mythic/ 
egression! stic patterns* The world of myth which has been concealefl through 
mimetic characteri2ation is once again revealed** 2 

It is with good reason that the film has not made the round trip* This 
brings us to the one narrative element we have not yet discussed: point of view* 
The novelist has numerous options in respect to point of view* Be may be an 
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eyewitness, recorder, omniscient observor, histor, etc* But does the film have 
these same options? Host film theorists do not believe so* For e:cample, 
Etienne Fuzellier writes: 

Les romans que l'on appele parfois 'en premiere Personne f - ceux 
qui se presentent comme une sorte d f autobiographie - doivent subir 
(in the case of adaptation) une transformation tout aussi profonde: 
le lecteur du roman voyait et imaginait par les yeux du heros, 
s*identifiait avec lui directement; le realisateur doit, lui, 
presenter au spectateurs ce meme heros visible a l'ecran' la 
narration sort du personnage, se fait exterieure & lui* et adopte 
ainsi d'autres perspectives, un autre systeme de coordonnes, 
une autre dimension* 33 

All of which leads Fuzellier to the conclusion that en depit des apparences 
la piece de theatre est beaucoup plus proche du film que le roman*' 1 This is 
contrary to Basin's contention that the theater, unlike the novel, is a "false 
friend" when it comes to adaptation*. And Francois Trtiffaut disagrees entirely - 
with Fusellier's ideas about the possibilities of 'first person cinema 1 *, He 
writes that the film can be "plutf personal encore qu'un roman, individuel et 
autobiographique corame une confession, ou comme un journal intime* Les jeunes 
cineastes s 'experimeront a la premiere personne* "3** 

The truth probably lies^sqniewhere between these two positions* Verbal 
narrative, and the novel in particular, possesses a greater range of point of 
view, because it exercises a greater control over point of view than visual 
narrative* Since we have previously defined film as narrative precisely because 
it does control point of view, we had best state clearly what kind of control we 
are speaking of* To do this we must bear in mind a distinction which psychologists 
make between the visual field and the visual wOrld*35 fhe visual world is an 
abstraction, it cannot be seen, but is rather thought* The visual world is the 
conceptual world of things 'out there'* The visual 'field 1 is that which we 
actually see* It shifts with the movement of the eye* Verbal control of point 
of view is a result of the vriters ability to present us with a conceptual 
visual world* In the perceptual visual field point of view is changing much 
more rapidly, although subjective camera and hand-held camera are attempts to 
stabilize this effect* 

Words tend to stabilize visual fields into a visual world, even though 
narrative methods such as stream of consciousness attempt to present the reader 
with a visual field* The film achieves a modified control of point of view 
which is experienced through a clustering of visual fields perceived as 
impression? of light with color, contour, motion and distance* On the other 
hand, the t'ord more naturally adapts itself to montage structure and stream of 
conscibusness to achieve characterisation* Arnheim vrites: 

One cannot take pictures or pieces of pictures and put them together 
to produce new statements as easily as one can combine words or 
ideographs* Pictorial montages show their seams, whereas the images 
produced by words fuse into unified wholes* 36 
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Eisenstein was veil av&re of this rhen he said that ''the frame is much less 
independently workable than the word or sound**** the shot*** is more resistant 
than granite*' 37 For Sisenstein, however, this greater resistance was the 
promise of more powerful montage 'collisions' when two shotsvere successfully 
juxtaposes* 

While greater facility of montage is possible with words, it is necessary 
to remember that words tend to solidify the perceptual impressions we have 
received from direct experience; or, as Arnheim puts it, language helps 'to 
stabilise the inventory of visual concepts'* This greater stability allows the 
\Tord a firmer control over point of view in narrative, and provides verbal 
narrative tfith its broader repertory of point of view* The richness of Dickens 
in large measure is due to his willingness to continually break the fictional 
plane, confiding ana confessing, exhorting and addressing the reader, violating 
point of view* Thus Dickens' novels approach filmic operation in the visual 
field* it is interesting from this standpoint that Eisenstein saw Dickens' 
novels as "the most expressive means of revealing the inner world and ethical 
countenance of the characters themselves*"^ 

Flaubert's dream of 'pure' fiction imposes a rigid point of view and 
restricts itself, or rather, attempts' to restrict itself, to the visual vorld* 
The constantly shifting eye of the narrative camera, on the other hand, presents 
us with a visual field,, constantly changing in siie, contour and color as £t ie^ 
perceived by the eye* Streera of consciousness techniques may be less a part *©f 
film experience, because poiiXt of view, while it i£ nodulated through 'the^eye J 
of the camera, becomes much less obvious> it tends to disappear in the visual 
fields we experience through the shifting motion, color and distance of the 
visual narrative* This does not mean that the narrator, i*e*, the csmera,, 
disappears in film as Flaubert thought the author of the novel should disappear* 
Instead, the camera opens up another ironic gap between the 'objective' ' 
photographic reproduction of the world and the limited view of the camera's 
narrative choices* 

In Resnais' films, for example, we experience carefully wrought attempts ' 
to filter time through the mind of character* In both Hiroshima Hon Amour and 
Last Year at Marienbad ve are presented with visual fields modified by memory* 
Both films may be seen as forms of 'memory working' or attempts to distinguish 
bet:/een public and private memories, as John Ward has shown in his book, 
Alain Resnais * Resnais' films add to the cinema's power to express time and 
turn the idea that film is always in the present tense into an empty convention* 
But Hiroshima and M&rienbad still operate in visual fields and do not restrict 
our experiences in them to anything like pure stream of consciousness* 

The inward life of character in fiJLm is revealed mainly through such 
rhetorical narrative devices as the close-up, shooting angles, etc*, as well 
as through flashbacks of memory or actual dream sequences which may be signaled 
to the audience by various techniques which affect the visual field, such as 
slow-motion, changes of color or light intensity, distortion, etc* And these 
are already something lilie the surrealistic dramatisation of the ''Circe" chapter 
in Ulysses * A' ue mentioned earlier, the film does not seem to make the round- 
trip through stream of consciousness in order to reccver myth* Stanley Cavell 
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points qut that realism and 'theatricalism' are not opposed in film, but are 
somehow connected, Eilm and novel are both mimetic narrative. But the presenta* 
tion of a visual field in film means that film also has a certain 'dramatic' 
effect on the viewer. Film seems to be narrative in a technical sense, as well 
as dramatic in psychological effect; it thus straddles the boundary between 
narrative and drama. 

Attempts have been made to describe the "Circe" chapter of Ulysses as a 
dream sequence, relocating the action in the mind of one of the protagonists. 
Such attempts are ultimately unsatisfying because Joyce has completely abandoned, 
realistic characterization in this, -scene. The IJighttovn sequence formed a 
substantial portion of the film vhich Joseph Strick adapted from Ulysses , Yet 
this sequence did not appear to be strikingly different in form from the rest 
of the film. Perhaps the dream mode is too much with us in the film as Susanne 
Langer has expressed it in her "ifote oh the Film," 

This essential difference between novel and film has disclosed a deeper 
cruth vhich applies to both: thinly veiled behind mimetic reproduction of the 
world lies the wprld of myth. The sheer physical presence of; character in film,, 
the combination of narrative and dramatic elements, fractures the mimetic 
inipulse in a continual dialectic between the inside of the characters mind 
and the outside vorld of his perceptions, Eisenstein and Joyce shared a common 
interest in the means of expressing the 'inner life 1 of man in art, Eisenstein 
developed a theory, based upon Joyce's literary techniques, by which film might 
more fully express the inner life, Joyce borrowed the narrative- dramatic 
aspects of film for the same purpose and created t\\e 'cinematic novel 1 , Bazin's 
"Defense of Ilixed Cinema" is an acknowledgment of the possibilities of cross- 
hybridization between these two bastard narrative forms. It is the richest 
possible combination of 'impurities 1 that produces the most powerful stories 
and the most convincing characters. 
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No one assumes that the content of a newspaper is: 
news about the Kellogg pact, a scandal at the Gazette 
de France, or such a daily incident as that of a 
drunken husband murdering his wife with a hammer* i 

4 - 

Vh^u^e speak, of the content of a newspaper we mean 
the principle of organisation and cultivation of the 
newspaper's capacities" aimed at the class-cultivation 
of the reader* 

And in this is the production-based inseparability 
of combined content and form that makes an ideology * 

S. Eisenstein, 1929 



I. 

Uncut film rushes, somewhat like newspaper copy* are always a record 
of a complex event, i.e. the perception by a particular human being of ^ 
another person, object or occurrence through the filter of his brain and 
his camera's capabilities. Thereafter various kinds of manipulations may: 
be performed upon that film record* It may become entertainment, a 
documentary statement', propaganda, fantasy, even a form of art. It may 
be one or some or ell of these at once* Whether left as record or further 
manipulated, every piece of film is a cultural artifact, encoding some kind 
of information about the manner and purpose of its making. 

Archaeologists collect pot shards from pre-historical cultures as we 
collect art, from the more recent past in the attempt to find out how things 
used to be. Moving picture film is perhaps the closest we have ever 
come to actually re-possessing the past. And Just as no cultural artifact 
(be it pots or paintings) is devoid of some signif icafice, neither is any 
piece of film truly neutral* All artifacta, like Eisenetein'g newspaper 
example, express the ideologies of their makers. Some are personal and 
some are public, and taken together the artifacts of each culture embody 
its character as clearly as any written document:. ' 

The Russians in 1917 were quick to recognise the extraordinary power of 
film to convey ideology. Not only did the state finance large-scale produc- 
tion (on Revolutionary themes, of course) but tha showing of foreign films 
was strictly regulated. The more frivolous fo*me of cinema being produced 
in Western Europe and the U.S. were considered not merely irrelevant, but 
dangerous. Eisenstein, a great admirer of Griffith and Chaplin as well 
as other non-Rusaian film, defined cinema as an educational medium in which 
the most serious issues of life and thought might be explored* He had little 
use for the notion of "entertainment" film t considering that to be rather 
an insidious form. A film's Job, in his mind, was to make the audience 
"help itself", to provide an active rather than a passive occasion. The 
means by which film could provide that active occasion were Eisenstein' s life- 
long study and concern on film as well as in hia voluminous theoretical writings* 

26 
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Almost +0 years have passed now since the "golden ,agfe" of Soviet cinema* 
and we live In a medi<£ environment which would no doubt' boggle Elsensteln's 
mind, Hovies, radio, TV, advertising posters, etc surround us dally In all 
but the most remote areas. In fact, the media environment has become so 
pervasive that it requires no small amount of ingenuity to escape from its 
constant blare. Periodically questions are raised about the content of 
certain films or TV programs* Does violence and explicit sex on the screen 
encourage such practices in "real life M 7 Should children watch so many hours 
of TV7 W?n*t It ruin their eyes7 For most, however, all those sounds and 
Images and musical ditties are simply a fact of life, (Don't we always sing 
abott cigarettes and underarm deodorants?) 

Hany artists (perennial troublemakers that they are) in recent years 
have begun to suspect that those "facts of life" are not nearly so innocuous 
as B»B.D. & 0, would have us think* Fop artists, Oldenburg and Warhol in 
particular, opened a Pandora*s box by revealing the banal and fraudulent 
nature of the media images ue encounter every day of our lives* Campbell's 
soup and the. great American hamburger uhen presented as "art" outraged both 
laymen and critics. And as if that were not bad enough Warhol commenced to 
make mavies of interminable length in which absolutely nothing happened , 

These artists meant to provoke and to outrage* If you wanted to argue 
that hamburgers were not the stuff of art, and the Empire state building no 
subject for a movie, you had to decide what was appropriate matter for art 
(and movies) and vhjr. Those issues, however, were not so easy to settle* 
In fact they loosed a whole flock of nasty and difficult questions about the 
definition of art and of mass media in relation to society, which was exactly 
what the artists had in mind* If media is not a simple, innocuous fact of 
life, what are its powers and effects? Do movies, TV, radio, etc* affect 
people*s thinking and behavior? How? If so, don't the people who make 
movies, TV, and other media have considerable power over their audience? 
Isn*t th*t kind of power supposed to entail certain responsibilities? How 
can ye be sure those responsibilities are honored? Must we learn to make 
media and thereby know its dangers7 Or shoyld we make rules for the "pro- 
fessionals"? Who are the "professionals"? What is^ a movie supposed to be? 

The appalling thing is that we have no real answers to any of these 
questions. Film and related media are considered by most artists of the past 
50 years to be the most powerful single medium of this centory. And if we 
require further proof of the importance of media on every level of American 
society and culture, we may note the foresight of the corporate business 
community in gaining ownership of ABC, NBC, CBS, all major advertising 
ager les, Time, Life , MeWggeek , Vogue, Universal Studios, MGM, and so forth. 
The list in Infinite* 

I do not mean to imply that there is a conspirac of the powerful few 
against the innocent sheep on this side of the page or screen, I do mean 
to suggest that we are all operating out of total ignorance of the social, 
political, psychological and historical effects of media, that we are all 
guilty of an irresponsibility v/iiich ma;* have the heaviest of consequences* 
vie have all, those who make and sell media in America, and those who consume 
it, stuck our hea^s in the proverbial sand* 
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I submit that we cannot have control if we do not have 
knouledge — all members of a co&xiunicative stream influence 
tUe shape of that stream but control can only be exerted 
if we have information about the stream itself. ,*if we 
are to change telecomtaunicative boundaries either for 
education, amusement or science, we oust comprehend the 
artifacts of the structure and attempt to hold them in 
mind, or change the structure to fit our needs. 

U. Birdwhistle, 1969 



And along the line of knowledge in the finld of the 
systeu of laws of formal constructions, cinematography, 
and indeed the arts generally are still very poor*** 
These questions', however, can successfully be approached 
only by means of very serious analytical work and by 
very serious knowledge of the inward nature of artistic 
form*****at the moment at which I began to interest 
myself in these basic problems of the culture of form 
and the culture of cinema, I found myself in life not in 
film production, but engaged in the creation of .an 
academy of cinematography*** 

S* Kisenstein, 1935 



One cannot In a few pages do justice to the history of 
nan's growing awareness; first of himself, second of his 
environment, then of himself scaled to his environment, 
and finally of the transaction between himself and his 
environment. It is only possible to sketch in the broad 
outlines of this story, which demonstrates more and more 
clearly that man has inhabited many different perceptual 
worlds and that art constitutes one of the many rich 
sources of data on human perception* The artist himself, 
his work, and the study of art in a cross-cultural 
context all provide valuable information not just of 
content but even more important of the structure of man's 
different perceptual world- 

£• Hall, 1969 



If there is a lesson to be learned from these statements, it is that 
both artists and scientists seek knouledge of the structural laws of communis 
cation (be it "artistic" or practical, a distinction which we have not room 
here no discuss)* Individual and collective awareness of the communicative 
environment which we simultaneously and continuously create and consume is 
the aim of both science and art* And if that is so, why not pursue that 
knowledge with the most refined tools of each discipline? 

I has not been the custom in this country, for reasons unclear to me, 
to approach problems in the so-called "humanities" with scientific method** 
ologyj or vice~versa* Contemporary artists have made some moves to invade 
the sacred territories of science and technology by such endeavors as the 
Experiments in Art and Technology initiated during the 1960's or the recent 
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collaboration with aerospace corporations In Southern California under the 
direction of Maurice Tuchman. Artists attempting earthworks have become 
involved v/ith geologists and other environmental sciences while groups like 
PULSA and members of the alternate video movement have sought out bio- 
chemists and neurophysiologists in the course of their work* 

The radical innovation of science in this century^ however, has been 
one of method rather than of information* Scientific research approaches 
problems which are clearly too large for any single person to even define, by 
group effort* Various teams select different aspects of a problem* Then 
by maintaining contact through specialized journals and periodic conferences, 
enough clues are turned up so that some day, some group will actually find 
an answer on the magnitude of the Watson-Crick discoveries about DMA. 

Why should the approach to problems like how film is perceived visually 
and aurally not be approached in the same way? Clearly it is only by a 
massive asssult on the part of many minds over a considerable period of time 
that such conplex questions may be answered* (for need we approach the 
moral, legal, political, social and psychological aspects of media any 
differently, 

What I am suggesting is that the "future of film study 11 is too narrow 
a statement of the issues at hand* Fils is one among many forms of media, 
the production and viewing of which can only be enhanced by a general know- 
ledge of the nature of human coiamunications* I don't think we have £ny 
basis at all for judging what is a "good" film, or by extension an appropriate 
course in film-making until we know what film can d£. tte have been cavalier L 
with this gift of the Industrial Revolution, as tfe have with so many others* 
Do we wish to have our brains polluted by media as our highways, our air 
and our cities are strangled and poisoned by the automobile? 

Wedia is no less related to ecology than is the composition of air cr 
soil* There is a psychic economy of the mind and emotions which requires 
as delicate a balance for healthy survival as does the natural world* If 
we continue to ignore the laws and structures of our minds and thought- 
processes as consistently aa we have those of the natural world, we may no 
doubt expect tiie consequences to be similarly dire. 
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DiMsnsiors of film obi'^bs 

David Bordwell 
University of Iowa 



Ironically, vhile American cinema has produced some of the most influential 
film genres, American film students have devoted relatively litole discussion to 
the problem of genre* host of uhat we have now are remainder- table picture-books 
aimed at the fan; such volumes have some merits, but they hardly constitute 
rigorous film scholarship* Yet the genre concept could be an enormously fruitful 
one if *ie cared enough to cultivate it* Although generic considerations aren't 
pertinent to all films, flexible genre models can account for much creative 
activity in cinema* Wiat follows is an attempt to synthesize some prevalent 
theories of the definition and development of film genres and to suggest some ways 
film scholars might pursue the problem in the future* 

A genre, ^for preliminary purposes, can be defined &s a number of films 
grouped by some standard* But in specifying further, we face large difficulties* 
Hou define a Western or a musical? The usual response is to look for common 
intrinsic characteristics, but our current definitions seem thoroughly inconsis* \ 
tent* We define a Western by common themes (e*g*, nature vs* civilisation; see 
Kitses* Horizons ^ eet), by Iconography [certain costumes, settings, objects), and 
by plot structures "(e*g*, ranchers vs* farmers)* Yet some vriters define a horror 
film by its effect (see Butler's Hor ror in the Cinema ); the social-comment film 
seems to oe defined by content ; and a musical is defined by its mode o f 
presentation * Before we can study anything, ue must know what it is, and such 
incompatible generic definitions hamper us at the outset* 

/ 

Ve should remember, though, that generic groupings need not^be absolute* It 
is misleading for Andrew Sarris to vrite in The American Cinema that genre 
criticism "presupposes an ideal form of the genre 11 (p*30J* I propose instead 
that genre criticism should begin by looking at the films empirically, seeking 
forms which are not idealised but simply typical* For the critic or historian, 
the genre is vhat has been done* This premise keeps our study resolutely 
descriptive and historical, preventing us from rocketing the notion of genre 
into a Platonic limbo* 

But what does an empirical examination of films yield in the way of genres 
definition? This problem has teen explored most ingeniously by various scholars 
in the excellent British journal Screen , and their answers, vhlle tentative, are 
stimulating* It is significant that all the proposed generic definitions revolve 
around the notion of convention, the central concept of genre theory* Tom Ryall 
suggests that genres can be located by common material subject-matter, thematic 
pre -occupations and recurring iconography* 1 Ed Busccmbe proposes that the 
genre's ''outer form" (settings* costumes, objects) determines its "inner form" 
(themes, dramatic structures)*^ Richard Collins argues that settings, costumes, 
and other iconographical elements of "outer form" are purely contingent upon the 
time and locale of the story; he suggests instead that genre be defined in terms 
of 'a repertoire of key situations that recur again and again in films*"? 
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T ' T e should be grateful to these rrrlters for raising questions tfhicfr Anglo- 
American film study has so long ignored, but '*e must also recognise that their 
ansvers are far too simple* Significantly, all three essays concentrate on the, 
Western, surely the tidiest generic grouping we have; a look at other genres 
vould reveal that such models as the Screen essayists construct run quickly 
aground* Ve would, for instance, naturally call Oolddiggera of 193j , Meet Me in 
St * Louis , and Help J all musicals, but where in these films is Ryal^s common 
subject-matter or'Eusccmbe's recurring "outer forms" or Collins vaguely- 
conceived "key situations"? Certainly, a flexible and inclusive model of genre 
needs to tal;e account of all the intrinsic factors these writers have stressed 
— conventional subjects, themes, iconography, and situations «fcut ve should also 
consider the extrinsic factors which may determine generic groupings » 

One such extrinsic factor is, most abstractly, the genre *s historical con- 
text. If ve are to construct descriptive, nonideallzed generic models, we must 
remember that genres exist in specific historical situations, and perhaps the, 
nest important constituent of the genre's historical identity is the audience's 
awareness of the genre* In another Screen essay, Andrew Tudor vrites perceptively: 

To talk about, say, the 'Western, 1 is (arbitrary definitions apart) 
to appeal to a common set of meanings in our culture. From a very 
early age most of us have built up a picture of a H/estern*' We 
feel we kno<? what a Western is when ve see one, although we must 
also be willing to admit that the edges are rather blurred. In 
short, when ve call something a 'Vestern* ve are generally implying 
more than Lhe simple statement *this film is a member of a class of 
films ("Vesterns") having in common x; y, z+i Ve ere also suggest- 
ing that this is something which would be universally labelled f 
'Western 1 in our culture, » » Genre notions—except the special case 
of arbitrary definitions—are not critics 1 classifications made for 
special purposes, but sets of cultural conventions. Genre is uhat 
ue collectively believe it to be* 1 ^ 

Implied in Tudor's thesis is the point that many critics have constructed 
genre categories that are eternal and unspecific — i*e*, ahistorical* The 
recognition of the force of contemporary usage, as long as it is intelligible 
and unambiguous, introduces the need for historical context: to find out what 
a genre is, ;;e must find out what the genre was for a particular audience in a* 
particular time and place and in the context of a certain traditipn or style* 
Only then do principles of convention, audience expectation, and generic norms 
make any sense*5 

Tot that the factor of audience awareness is a sufficient condition for 
generic grouping, since there are series (e*g*, Tarzan, Gidget) and other group- 
ings (e*g*, Doris Day films, color films) of which audiences are auare but which 
we vould not normally call genres* A synthesis seems necessary* let us define 
a genre as a kind of film vhich is recognized as such hy audiences of a particular 
time and place ano which, for analytical purposes, may be characterized by a stock 
of recurring, conventional subjects, themes, situations, icons, or stylistic or 
formal devices* This definition, however broad, at least recognizes the genre's 
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historical context and its system of intrinsic conventions; it guards against 
metaphysical definitions on one hand and arbitrary ones on the other* 

A definition of genre is not sufficient to, clear our path entirely, for we 
need to recognise the various levels of a genre^ import* On one level, a genre 
creates an autonomous artistic world, distinctly bounded by its conventions* At 
the same time, it has specific functions in a given culture* And the genre can 
also appeal to audiences in very different cultures* There are, then, at least 
three dimensions of a genre's significance: an intrinsic level, a cultural level, 
and an archetypal level* 

At the intrinsic level, the conventions are chiefly intra-referential; they 
coiribine into an interlocking set of dramatic structures which ve learn to associate 
with the genre* In the gangster film, for instance, the time is~vaguely modern 
and the locale is usually the city; Colin McArthur has pointed out some typical , - r 
characters (brainy racketeers, molls, squealers, cops, legal mouthpieces, crusad- 
ing attorneys, etc, ) and objects (weapons, vehicles, phones, printing presses, K 
torture devices, etc*). The interaction of characters, objects, and settings 
generates a number of conventional situations (e*g*, the 'ride," the beating in 
the alley, the kids' crime, the murder of the squealer, the meeting of the mob- 
sters, the telephoned warning, the party or banquet, etc*)* What holds such 
conventional icons and situations together are certain basic themes, intrinsic 
to the genre* A frequent theme of the gangster film, for example, is the problem 
of reconciling the desire for power with the demands of love* By brains, strength, 
and force of will the gangster achieves a glamorous success, but this very success 
makes him hated by others* Wo wonder, then, that the vindictive moll so often 
precipitates the gangster's end; his betrayal of her signals his failure to love, 
his inability to conceive of people as ends rather than as means* Sometimes tbe 
protagonist discovers this need for feeling, and his punishment takes on an ironic 
weight by coming after his change of heart* When Bull v eed in Underworld lets 
his girl escape with his best friend and surrenders himself to the police, he 
admits: I've been all wron****!^ been vrong all the way* 1 ' Uhen the signifi- 
cantly named Tom Pavers of Public Enemy is wounded, he repents and decides to 
return to his family, but he is killed anyway* In Underworld USA, Tolly Devlin 
must betray the girl who loves him, but when the girl is threatened, he recognizes 
his need for her; he turns in the syndicate killer but dies soon afterward* Some- 
times, though, the protagonist dies as blind as he lived: Eoetticher's Legs 
Diamond is vicious to the end, but his girl provides his epitaph: "He never 
knew how to love* TI Thus the genres conventions are essential to its paradoxes 
and ironies and express a range of themes and attitudes that may justly be 
called a moral vision of the world* 

Yet these conventions are also extra*referential, in that they point to 
conceptions of reality which can be culturally specific* The Western, as most 
analysts have suggested, can illustrate some basic attitudes toward our past* 
Science*f iction's common theme of how men is to use hi^ machines wisely (repeated ^ 
from Metropolis and Things to Come to £001 ) may heve its Source in cultures comibg 
to grips with technological change* The brash and bree2y, rapacity of the down-at- 
heel showgirls in the 1930's musicals are symbols of what many critics see as the 
Depression temper* Yet flat*footed literalness must be avoided here; genres 
rarely reflect reality directly, but more often distort it into schematic patterns* 
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The gangster of the 1920*3, for instance! was usually morally repulsive and 
petty! yet he became a kind of culture hero; crouds mobbed Capone as if he were 
a movie star* Vhat the cinema took from the real gangster was his glamor! his 
danger! and! most interesting! some basic tensions which he incarnated* In 
striking out on his ovn, the gangster is reenacting American initiative; his 
racket parodies capitalist enterprise! the gangster is the logical culmination 
of laisse2-faire capitalism* He is a bad man! his badness is a result of 
his taking to the limit certain premises which ve call good* Moreover! the 
classic gangster films ( Underworld ! Little Caesar , Public Enemy , ami Bcarface) 
maintain a marvelous ambivalence: an air of brutal contemporaneity envelops a 
highly styled protagonist* Public Enemy * for example! admirably summarizes 
what might have seemed to 1931 audiences the rise of a typical hoodlum: from 
slums, overabundant beer, and the juvenile gang through World Uar I to the 
arrival of Prohibition and the forming of the mob* Yet all this actually 
"explains' 1 nothing about real gangsters! since almost no reference is made to 
the crucial factor of national origins and since no factor is seen as decisively 
shaping the young crooks career: Tom is bad at the start, even before his first 
swig of beer. Although the film alludes to many contemporary events, its plot 
and characters are sufficiently conventionalized to make it a model of the genre* 
Specifically how one might interpret these conventions as revelatory of a 
society's pre-occupatione will be sketched below in the discussion of the work 
of John G* Cawelti; at this point we need recognize only the essential dialectic 
between fact and fiction! document and symbol! that obtains in the cultural 
dimension of a genre* 

Yet audiences in many cultures respond to a genre; American Westerns and \_ 
films noirs are as popular in Paris and Tokyo as i n Dallas* I suggest! th^. 
thet there is in some genres a third dimension of import: the archetypal one* 
Beneath the genre's intrinsic system of conventions there may rest a narrative 
pattern common to many cultures* For instance! the Western contains elements 
of ^both pastoral (tjie juxtaposition pf civilisation and nature permits a testing 
of each) /and romance (the heroic quest)* The hero of the gangster film! in his 
search for power! often enacts a pattern of rise and fall close to that of 
Macbeth* Horror films frequently feature a scientist who searches for absolute 
knowledge beyond mortal capability; the standard epitaph, as bystanders view the 
scientists grisly end, could apply to Dr. Faustus: "He went too far*" Hot ali 
genres contain such obvious mythical substructures, but there is a possibility 
that besides the intrinsic and cultural levels cf a genre! there may subsist a 
kind of universal structure of appeals. 

It remains to consider some questions that definition and analysis o£ genres 
can answer* Genre study seems to me to have three main functions: to assist the 
critical interpretation of specific films; to elucidate relations between cinema 
and society; and! most significantly! to act as an ordering principle in film 
history. 

When Anglo-American film criticism is not indulging in half-baked 
sociologi ^ing or psychologizing, it consists mainly of intrinsic analyses of 
individual works- (e«g*, the 'close readings" of the HQvie 6 pities) and of auteur 
analyses of bodies of work* Both critical approaches cary^enefit from the con- 
trol fit genre study* It seems undeniable that intrinsic^ analysis of many films 
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must await some grasp of the film 1 s generic position £s Leonard Meyer points 
out in Emotion and Meaning in Music % the aesthetic situation demands some kind 
of "preliminary set' so that the spectator may generate the proper expectations; 
and since generic response^is largely ^ased on delayed, thwarted, and ultimately 
resolved expectations, an acquaintance with the demands of the genre is essential* 



speculation and flatly wrong interpretations* 

Generic understanding is even more vital for auteur criticism, since, as 
Raymond Durgnat points out there is the possibility that an auteur may simrply be 
working in a '^collective" style. Originality is one of the unspoken assumptions 
of auteur criticism, and in determining originality, context is all. It seems 
essential for the analyst of a Hollywood auteur to locate the genres he works in 
and construct some historically specific norms for them. Given the "bound" con- 
ventions of the genre at the moment, one could plot the auteur T s deviations from 
the riorm**the additions, alterations, and exclusions which reveal his idiosyn- 
cratic style and vision. One could, for instance, examine Preston Sturges* 
191*1-19^ comedies in the context of Tom, Dick, and Harry (19^1), Hellzapoppin 
(19U1), Ball of Fire (19U), Here Comes Mr. Jordan (Wil), tfalk of the Town (19**g? > 
I married £ Witch {I9h2) f Heaven Can Walt (19^3 h The More the Merrier (19^3) # 
Arsenic and Old Lace (19^), and similar films; then the characteristic screvball- 
comedy conventions Sturges selects and his deftness at exaggerating and bur^esqu* 
-ing them vill come into focus. Ho artist can work completely apart from some 
tradition, and in Hollywood, genre is about the only tradition artists have. 

If we can analyze the relation between the genre and the individual artist 
or uork, ve can also analyze the relation between the genre and the audience. 
But it is ftere that crude and unverlflable speculations have run most rife. Who 
hasn't teen tempted to assume a cultural Zeitgeist (e.g., a fear of the Ull in 1950's 
America) and then read it tack into certain genresfe.g., science-fiction of the 
1950's)? (The Kracauer Fallacy.) In opposition to such theoretically unsystematic 
vagueness, two superb essays^ by John G. Cawelti emerge as highly valuable, if 
tentative, explorations of the intricate relations between a genre and a culture. 
Cawelti studies films not as ends in themselves but as clues to the functions- 
which mass entertainment performs for American culture. He is well aware, though, 
of the reductionism that hovers over such studies, and the first section of 
The Six-Gun Mystique contains an excellent critique of simple determinism, 
whether Tairiean (art reflects a society's life), Marxist (art expresses a society's 
ideology), or Freudian (art reveals a society's collective draam). Cawelti is 
rare among social scientists in recognizing art's multiplicity of appeal and its 
essential differences from reijortage. As a result, Cawelti offers "formula" 
(what I have been calling the cultural dimension of genre) as a ''model for the 
construction of artistic vorks which synthesize several important cultural 
functions which in modern cultures have been taken over by the popular arts*' 
(S-©1, 31)* He further maintains that the ritual and fantasy aspects of formulas 
can be studied as "game" and ' dream' 1 respectively. After analyzing the Western's 
basic plot- structure and the relations among its characters, events, settings, 
themes, and language, Cawelti suggests that the Western is a three-sided game 
(townspeople, villain, hero) vhose goal is "to resolve the conflict between the 
hero's alienation and his commitment to the good group of tOTrnspeople" (S-GM, 72); * 
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that the Western also constitutes a social ritual, reconciling the tensions 
between the value progress yields and the price it exacts by reaffirming l, the 
act of foundation" (73); and that the Western also represents a psychological 
wishfulfil2jnent, externalising "the adolescent's desire to be an adult and his 
fear and" hesitation about the nature of adulthood" (82)* Cavelti's hypotheses 
assume in part.that formulas are covert ways of reconciling basic contradictions 
tfithin a society, and that the repetition of formulas builds up a kind of 
traditional manner of reliving this reconciliation* (Here he is not far from 
the myth^analysis methods of Levi-Strauss's structural anthropology*) In 
general, Cavelti's system is coherent and fits the data. However, his study 
lacks concern for film ae a distinct medium and a specification of the process 
thereby a culture's preoccupations come to be expressed in formulas (though 
;Cawelti hints at a "survival of the fittest" notion in his explanation of the 
Western's popularity). Moreover, he pays relatively little attention to a 
formula's historial identity. Still, Cavelti's approach seems to me the most 
potentially rich wsy to analyze the ties that bind a genre to its audience. 

Both critical and cultural inquiries into genre, as I have reiterated, need 
to be qualified by the genre*s historical dimension. Why do genres persist 
through, time? How do genres arise? Do they mature and die, analogously to * 
biological organisms? How do genres mix? How are they transformed into new 
genres? Why ao genres appear at certain times and places tut not Qt others? 
I am. far from offering satisfactory answers to such questions, but I offer one 
model of generic phases and levels* 

It is rare for an artist to invent a genre (e,g, , Poe's virtual invention 
, of the detective story); usually the genr^ springs from some source in real life 
or popular 'entertainment. The Western issues primarily from Western history, 
secondarily from Western dime novels, paintings, songs, photographs, and Wild 
West 8 hows;, the musical film retains fairly obvious ties to vaudeville, Broadway, 
an^ folk opera. We must not expect the genre to correspond to real life, since 
usually some rudimentary conventions come into Play almost from the start. When 
these conventions crystallize into a recognizable, recurring format, the phase 
of formalization and codification appears. Although the conventions may be 
similar for the genre*s manifestations in various media, the film student should 
look for the specific strategic? by which cinema selects and treats the con- 
ventions* For example, how do film -musicals uniquely handle the relation of 
music and dance to the narrative pattern? It may be, as Basin suggests, that 
only the cinema can do justice to the Western, but this proposal needs to be 
supported by detailed comparison of Western films with Western novels. 

By the time the genre is formalized, artists begin to use Its conventions to 
express their om visions, and the generic possibilities fan out into progressively 
greater differentiation. This is the start of the typical dialectic between 
theme and variation, norm and deviation, convention and Invention, This activity, 
which tends to break into period and cycles, usually takes place tfhile the routine 
repetitions of the generic format keep rolling on. Eventually a fourth stratum 
of activity may commence: the making of films which break apart generic conven- 
tions and force us to reflect on the genre itself (e,g,, Uhe Femme Est Une Femme, 
Alphaville j ftoppie and Clyde ), These last three stages, needless to say, can 
coexist and will be limited by external conditions and shaped by internal changes 
in generic norms, / 
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French critics talk casually about the "evolution*' of genres, 0 but the 
kinds and causes bf genre change require much more research*, I am not sure 
whether genres can entirely disappear, considering the two astonishing 
reappearances of the gangster film ( circa i960 and 1967)) perhaps a notion 
of confluent genres best accounts for phenomena like the transformation of the 
gangater film into the G~man film of the later thirties and into the spy-film 
and filfl poir of the forties ana fifties* The causes of genre change are 
.various* a new style (e.g*, the return of fast cutting in the 1960*s), new 
stars, net; directors, technological changes, industrial changes (e*g», the 
Hays code), and societal changes* Again, it is the historian's Job to account 
for the genre's development as precisely and fully as possible within the 
given context. / 

Two further approaches offer fascinating possibilities for genre study* 
Since a genre is a symbol system, it would seem accessible to semiotic analysis, 
which would put the whole question of convention and deviation on a far more 
rigorous basis than heretofore* Ho less exciting vould be attempts to define 
a genre in structuralist terms. Although this approach would result in squash 
ing of the genre's historical dimension, the resulting inferences could offer 
valuable insights into the underlying structures of a society's mythology* In 
short, serious consideration of genre is just beginning, ana, if carried out 
systematically and precisely, the quest for the aesthetic, historical, cultural, 
and archetypal dimensions of film genre can be enormously Rewarding* 
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METAPHOR Ifl FILli 



Noel Carroll , 
iiew Yotl; University 

It is important for film theoreticians fb isolate aiid to deacribe the baaic 
elementa of cinematic expression* Thia is not to aay that all films must be 
emotionally or intellectually expresaive* Rather, many films are expresaive* 
Hence, it ia crucial ta determine how they are expressive* Moreover, thia taak 
is fiqt evaluative, but descriptive* , *, / 1 

One aspect of expressiveness ia communication* Among the formal vehiclea 
of expression available to cinema for the communication of information and emotion 
are certain tropes which are analogous to literary figurea of speech* For 
example, we see a close-up of a man*s face, and inaert of a revolver, and a close- 
up of a woman screaming, An event, a murder, is. depicted to an audience through 
the representation of discrete phases or parts of that event* To repreaent a 
whole, in literature and rhetoric, by an invocation of ita parta ia to adopt 
the figure of apeech of synecdoche* Thua, there is a mode of ahootirig and editing 
film that ia atrictly analogous and perhapa in some aenae ev^n equivalent to 
the rhetorical trope of synecdoche* We may say, in fact, that there ia a 
cinematic trope of synecdoche which enabled or facilitates the communication of 
information through film* It is a linguistic unit of a filmic language* It ia 
a formal vehicle pf expression* 

Given the fact that there are cinematic tropea that are analogoua or even 
roughly equivalent to literary tropes, we can formulate a reaearch program which 
will enable filn theoreticians to dlacover aome of the baaic elements of cinematic 
expression* That is, we know a certain liat of rhetorical tropes* We can regard 
that list as an hypothesis for discovery* We select a literary trope, say 
synecdoche* Then we turn to film to find its analogue* In this way the film ^ 
theoretician can use the list of rhetorical tropes, known to scholars, as a 
working hypothesis for the discovery and description of a certain set of basic 
elements of cinematic expression* 

This premised, let us test our claim* Wetaphor is a trope of written and 
spoken language* Given the strongest statement of the above hypothesia, it 
should also be a trope of a filmic language* Thus, it is to the point to 1) 
demonstrate that metaphor is an element of. cinematic expression and 2) to 
illustrate l>ow metaphor functions as a formal vehicle of communication in film* 
That is, we 'must isolate and describe the uses of metaphor in film* 

Propaedeut* a discussion of metaphor In film is a discussion of metaphor 
in more rhetorical forms* tletaphor is the comparison of two objects by means 
of identification* *tiew York ia a jungle* is a metaphor* Here, 'New York* is 
identified with some jungle in order to compare certain aspects of New York with 
aspects of a jungle* Metaphor is characterized by the use of the word for J 

purposes of comparison* Metaphor achievea comparisons by making putative 
identifications* » 
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+ Counterpoised to metaphor in language is simile* The trope of simile 
compares two objects by use of the words 'like* or 'as/ tn language, we are 
able to discriminate between the tropes of metaphor and simile* Thus, we should 
be able to discriminate between instances of metaphor and simile in film if the 
strongest statement of our initial hypothesis is true, Nevertheless,* such a 
discrimination is not as easy as it may appear* For, in general, we determine 
whether a given trope in language is a metaphor or a simile on the grounds of ■ 
>its 7 semantical components* If the word 'is* is used, it is a metaphor, tf 
flike' or 'as* - a simile* But in film we-lack such semantical components for 
'film states its comparisons in a visual rather than a verbal medium* ,Hence, 
if we are able to isolate metaphors in film we must be able to establish seme 
basic difference between metaphor and simile beyond the identification of certain 
semantical units, 

•For this reason, let us suggest that there is a functional difference between 
metaphor and simile in language, 'The Empire State Building is like a mountain** 
This is a straightforward comparison. But consider the statement 'The Empire 
State Building is a mountain*' How does this differ from the former simile? 
The idea, stated as a simile is true. But the same idea states as a metaphor is, 
strictly speaking, false for it claims the Empire State building is identical with 
a mountain* The simile purports an outright comparison and is true* The metaphor 
is a covert comparison, but, as an outright claim of identity between two 
dissimilar objects, it is false* 

We, of course, want to say that in some sense the claim that the 'Empire 
State Building; is a mountain' is true* But to ascertain that ^sense we must ask 
what the statement means* This asked; we say it means the building is like a 
mountain* 

Here it is important to regard our responses to metaphor and simile* Our 
response to the simile, if any, is 'how is the building like a mountain?' jhir 
response to the metaphor, if any, is 'what does it mean? 1 After we learn yhat is 
meant then-we are in a position to ask 'in what ways is the Empire State Building 
like a mountain?' Thus, one can say that similes and metaphors differ in regard 
to clarity where clarity is explicated in terms of truth value* ParentKically , , 
similes are contingently true or false, whereas metaphors, in principle, "are 
always, strictly speaking, false* This difference, moreover, provides grounds ' 
from which we are able to discriminate a functional difference between similes and 
metaphors* tfetaphors are suggestive* They imply comparison covertly and 
Implicitly* Similes are explicit* They make forthright comparisons* Thus, 
metaphors suggest comparisons whereas" similes present comparisons outright* 

Similies are apparent comparisons* Their intellectual visibility is high*. 
Two separate objects are presented individually for comparison* There is fro 
confusion over the identity of each object* Turning from rhetorical languages 
to film, c we can readily ascertain instances of similes in film* In OCTOBER, 
Eisenstein cuts from a shot of Kerensky to a shot of a statue of Napoleon* 
Kerensky is like Napoleon* The two flanks of the comparison are presented 
individually* The comparison is straightforward* In FURY, Lang cuts from a , 
crowd of gossiping women to a f lock t of hens* In MOTHER, Pudovkin cuts from a 
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political demonstration to an Ice flow* 'These are similes* Each object to be 
considered Is presented to the attention individually* Each object maintains 
Its self -identity* Similes might also be achieved via split screens* Editing 
is not the only means by which cinema can enunciate similes* In fact, similes 
can occur in single frames as In SFIONE where the dead Haghi lies beside a 
collapsed toy spider* Vet, all these Instances remain cases of similes* For in 
all our examples, two dl^tincttfobjects, via certain editing and shooting 
styles,, are presented individually to our attention for the purpose of comparison 
We compare two objects eaci^ of whose individuality is unquestioned* 

Given the functional discrimination between metaphor and simile, we can 
begin to look for instances o| metaphor In film* The purpose of metaphor is 
to suggest comparisons *, But Apt all suggested comparisons will be metaphors* 
InLubltsch's PASSION two executive scenes at opposite ends of the film are 
shot from the same overhead angle* This similarity i fl shooting suggests a 
comparison of the two events* These sequences <jf<fsJ}<Sts, though they suggest a 
comparison, do not represent a case of metaphor,* however, because they do not 
employ identification to suggest comparison* 

*\ 

• ' The above explanation Illustrates how one can establish that a given 
sequence of shots is not a metaphor* How ;*e must consider how one identifies 
^two dissimilar objects as the same object* That is, we must consider how 
metaphor is achieved in film* 

Let us begin with examples* Both the creators of and the commentators on 
THE CABINET OF Kl* GALIGARl describe the thft*st, of the film metaphorically* 
Somehow > CALIGARI is taken to state that authority is made or authority is 
insane* Hans Janowitz, the co-author of GALIGARl, was an Expressionist poet 
who, according to Siegfried Kracauer, bdlleved that f thls new medium (film) 
might laid itself to powerful poetic revelations *V Janowitz approached film as 
a means of propagating images resonant with meaning and implication* The image 
he produced was CALIGAEI* It was an image meant to express 'authority is mad* 1 
The Intent of CALIGARI was metaphoric* This intent was articulated by the 
representation of an authority figure* who is a madman, Caligarl, the 
psychiatrist and the master of Caesare, is himself insane* The audience observes 
that the self same man who represents authority is also mad* Authority and 
madness are identified in the same character* The visual data of the film 
implies an identification of authority and madness* That is, the man who 
represents authority is the man we observe performing acts of homicidal insanity* 

We can observe the same strategy In operation 'in Lgqg's first two Ilabuse 
films* Mabuse is a master of disguise*, tiabuse is a stock speculator, but he 
is also a master criminal* In the course of the films he adopts successive 
disguises* He becomes a gambler anda pscyhlatrlst* Since the self-same man 
who Is the stock speculator is the man who is thfe gambler and the psychiatrist 
we are entitled to draw the following metaphors from the visual data of the 
film- 'The stock speculator Is a gambler 1 and :> The stock speculator is a 
psychiatrist* 1 That is, the visual data of the film implies an Identification 
of dissimilar social types* The meaning of the identification, moreover, 
is comparative* Lang claims that a stock speculator idTllke a gambler and like 
a psychiatrist* Likewise, the visual data of CALIGARI claims that authority 
^resembles homicide mania in. its ;lack of restraint* , 
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The Ilabuse case shous that ccstumins can be a mean3 for achieving metaphor 
lh films. For costuming, especially disguise, can suggest the identity of 
different social types. Examples of this abound it) Roger Corwan's film GAS, 
GAS is a film respendent with metaphoric structures. The very form of the film 
is a movement from metaphor to metaphor. An example of the costuming variety 
of metaphor occurs in the case of the uniform of the football captain wsrload. 
The premise of GAS is that everyone over thirty has died. Only the young 
survive. We follow the. exploits of one band of youths in this new world. At 
one point, this band of youths encounters a band of heavily armed marauders. 
These marauders are dressed in football uniforms. They have shoulder pads, 
jerseys, etc. The leader of the marauders wears a football helmet and shoulder 
pads, but also German army jodhpurs, Hessian boots, and a long, black leather 
Luftwaffe jacket, and he carries a riding crop. Thus, the visual data of the 
film implies a metaphor - 'the athlete is the soldier* or perhaps 'the athlete 
is the officer, ' 

Costuming aside, the Mabuse case illustrates further depths of cinematic 
metaphor, Kabuse, the stock speculator, is a criminal. Criminal behavior is 
identified with the social role of stock speculator via the character of Ifabuse, 
*The stock speculator is a criminal* is the central metaphor of the early Mabuse 
films. The means of identification rely on the attribution of a behavior set 
appropriate to a criminal to a stock speculator. Two dissimilar ideas are 
super-imposed in the single person of Mabuse, Every action of the criminal is 
an action of the stock speculator Mabuse, The stock speculator is the counter- 
feiter, for instance. Thus, the criminal and the stock speculator are 
ideniifed, 

Mabuse represents a paradigmatic case of film metaphor. At the same time, 
however, it serves as a clear-cut paradigm because It is a hyperbolic instance 
of metaphor. That is, it maintains a strict, literal identification of stock 
speculator and criminal throughout the film. It does this by centering the 
metaphor in the personal identity of Ilabusc, The identification of the criminal 
and the stock speculator is maintained unequivically throughout the film. For 
every act of the criminal and stock speculator is an act of the self-same person, 

itost instances ^l_fiim metaphor .are not instances of strict identification. 
Rather than stridfidentification, most film metaphors do not identify every 
aspect of the twq objects they compare, Host film metaphors are cases of what 
might be called topical identification. They maintain identity between their 
objects of comparison only in virtue of certain aspects. 

An example of topical identification can be found in Lang*s YOU AND HE, 
The s ;ene involves a salesman demonstrating the use of a can opener to a customer. 
As the salesman goes through the series of hand movements required to operate 
the can opener, we realize he is going through a set of motions used in opening 
a safe. Thus, we derive the metaphor *a can opener is a safe,* This is a 
topical metaphor. It is also analogous t"> what is called a metaphor of sensation 
in literature. That is a metaphor which compares objects or our sensations of 
objects, 'The moon is a ghostly galleon* or *Your eyes are azure pools' are 
literary metaphors of sensations, Tt.e purpose of such metaphors derives from 
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the artistic drive to establish order in experience. \staphors of sensation ere 
found in fine art as wall as literature* ^odern examples abound, for instance, 
in the work of the Surrealists as well the German Expressionists* Such metaphors, 
moreover, may be articulated in film as well as literature an<J fine art. 

An especially rich source of topical metaphors in film is the abundance of 
metaphors of sensation in American silent comedy. In ONE WEEK, for instance, 
Buster Keaton detaches the railing from the front porch of the house and then 
leans the railing against the house in order to climb into a second story window* 
Here, the railing is a ladder,* Or again, in COLD ftUSii, Chaplain ^serves a boot 
to ilax Swain in the cabin scene. The nails of the boot become bonee while the 
laces are eaten as though they uere noodles, here we have a series \of metaphors — 
*tne boot is a chicken,' 'the cobbler's nails are bones, 1 and 'the tJpot laces are 
noodles,* 

We have been able to distinguish between two type** of metaphor on the basis 
of the categories of strict and topical identification, Thouph these categories 
differ in their ontology, they are isomorphic in their methodology. Thus* if 
we can isolate the methodology of both these categories of metaphor ue uill answer 
the question of how metaphors are Achieved in film* 

In CALIGARI, metaphor was achieved via the attribution of maniacal behavior 
to an authority figure. Analogously, metaphor in MABUSE rides on the attribution 
of criminal oehavior to a stock speculator. In YOU AKD 11E, behavior appropriate 
to opening a safe is applied to the manipulation of a can opener* In GAS a foot- 
> ball captain wears militray paraphernalia. To accentuate this last metaphor, the 
football captain also directs military operations in the language of foo'Vill 
thus enhancing the degree of identification between the soldier and the athlete. 

1JAB1JSE, CALIGARI, GAS, YOU AND Each of these is a case of a strict 

or topical identification. What principle binds these instances together? The 
answer is that each of these cases is an Instance of visual and/or aural 
substitution. Observable criminal behavior is substituted for the behavior of 
a stock speculator in rlABUSE, Pieces of military regalia substitute for football 
regalia in GAS, Again in GAS, military langua?e is substituted by football 
language. In CALIGAHI, observable insane behavior substitutes for the behavior 
of an administrator , 

From the above, we may postulate that metaphor is achieved in films via 
visual and/or aural substitution. Metaphor is the comparison of two dissimilar 
objects by identification. Two objects are identified in film by the substitution 
of visual and/or aural aspects of one object for certain aspects of another object. 

This premised, we can begin to explore the ran^e of cinematic Anetaphors , 
In this way, we can test our crit* r i ;n and also illustrate the extent to which 
it is an effective tool for isol; *j cinematic metaphors, / 

A relatively recent example of an instance of film metaphor occurs ia the 
famous eating sequence in TGILJONES. Here, Tom and a lady sit at opposite ends 
of a table. They begin to eat. Their eating manner is very lascivious. They 
end their meal running to the bed room. The visual data of the film implies a 
metaphor. Namely, 'Eating is foreplay,' or perhaps 'Lating is sex.' This metaphor 
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is achieved by a substitution of tht libmSvand bodies of Tom and his lady with 
the animal linbs and bodies of the meal. Put another way, this substitution 
Involves the substitution of normal eating behavior by sexual behavior* 

An analogous metaphor occurs in BLOW-UP. Here in the uell known Verushka 
sequence, tiie act of photographing is equated with intercourse. The acting 
style of the scene implies the metaphor 'pnoto<jraphing is intercourse.* This is 
an instance of topical identification. It is achieved by the substitution of the 
penis by the camera as a probing instrument. Via identification of two dissimilar 
experiences through visual substitutions Antonioni compares photography and love 
making in respect of the probing an d exploratory qualities of these endeavors. 



Another recent example of metaphor in film occurs in PERFORMANCE. Here-, 
metaphors figure importantly in the thematic import of the film. The visual 
mechanism for these metaphors involve the use of small mirrors • A mirror is 
placed on James Fox's chest and a woman's breast is reflected in the mirror* Like- 
wise, a mirror is placed on Fox's face, Auorcan's face is reflected in the mirror* 
The woman's face substitutes fur Fox's face, just as her breast substitutes for 
his breast. The force of these metaphors is to be read in the context of the 
film whose theme is the affirmation of unisexuality. The two metaphors cited 
iterate this notion in that via the substitution of male anatomy with female 
anatomy tney purport 'the man is a vonian.' 

Tha above examples lean heavily toward visual substitutions. For an example 
of a metaphor that relies on aural substitution we need go no further than the 
recent film EL TOPO. In the fourth part of EL TOPO. El Topo encounters a town 
that is ruled by fat bourgeois women. They have, however, the voices of men. 
Their own voices nave been substituted with men's voices on the soundtrack* This 
dubbing procedure yields a metaphor - 'The women are men. 1 

A final example of metaphor can be found in von Sternberg ( s JET PILOT. 
Here, we have a scene in which a nale, American airman and a female Soviet air- 
woman are flying next to one another in jet planes. They can speak over their 
radios. On the sound track we hear the man and woman talking to one another. 
Their talk could be that of lovers. They both compliment one another. Some -of 
their dialogue has sexual associations (e*^. the Soviet woman tells the man 
'you're fantastic* after a particularly daring maneuver)* Meanwhile, the two 
airplanes themselves are going through a series of complex and beautiful maneuvers. 
The planes pursue one another. They do 'flip-flops 1 over one another. They 
pursue; they pull back- They we?ve in and out of one aonther's path. The 
planes, in fact, become substitutes for ,he unseen bodies of the actors whose 
voices we hear on the soundtrack. The planes court and make love to each other 
as the voices on the soundtrack do likewise. The Soviet and American flyers 
are their jets. The visual and aural data of the screen yields a metaphor ~ 
'Fighter pilots are machines.' 

The above examples should establish that there are metaphors in film. 
Furthermore, these examples should support the claim that visual and/or aural 
substitution is the index by which v/e verify an instance of metaphor in film. If 
substitution is the indicator of film metaphor* however, a question arises* 
tfaTneiy, why is substitution an appropriate indicator of metaphor? 
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must avait some grasp of the film's generic position* fs Leonard Meyer points 
out in Emotion and Meaning in Music , the aesthetic situation demands some kind 
of 'preliminary set 1 so that the spectator may generate the proper expectations; 
and since generic response is largely based on delayed, thwarted, and ultimately 
resolved expectations, an acquaintance with the demands of th^ genre is essential. 
A critic vho ignores the Generic dimension of the film at hand risks uncontrolled 
speculation and flatly vnrong interpretations. / 

Generic understanding is even more vital for auteur criticism, since, as 
Raymond Durgnat points out there is the possibility that an auteur may simply be 
working in a "collective" style* Originality is one of the unspoken assumptions 
of auteur criticism, and in determining originality, context is all. It seems ' r 
essential for the analyst of a Hollywood auteur to locate the genres he i/orks in 
and construct some historically specific norms for them. Given the "bound 1 " con- 
ventions of the genre at the moiftent, one could plot the auteur ' s deviations from 
the norm"the additions, alterations, and exclusions which reveal his idiosyn* 
cratic style and vision. On^could, for instance, examine Preston Sturges' 
19^1*19^ comedies in the corite:ct of Tom , Dick , and Harry (l9*H)> Hellzapoppin 
(19^1), Ball of Fire (19M), Here Comes ur. Jordan (W^l, Talk of the TowM^g), 
I married a Witch fl&te), ^aven Can Wait (19^3?* The More the Merrier (19^3), 
Arsenic and Old Lace {l9kh) f and similar films; then the characteristic screwball- 
comedy conventions Sturges selects and his deftness at exaggerating and burlesqu- 
ing them will come into focus. ;'o artist can \;ork completely apart from some 
tradition, and in Hollywood, genre is about the only tradition artists have. 

If we can analyse the relation between the genre and the individual artist 
or work, ye can also analyse the relation between the genre and the audience. 
But it is here that crude and unverifiable speculations have run most rife. Who 
hasn't been tempted to assume a cultural Zeitgeist (e.g., a fear of the UII in 1950's 
America) and then read it back into certain genresfe.g, , science*? iction of the 
1950's)? (The Kracauer Fallacy.) In opposition to such theoretically unsystematic 
vagueness, t\ro superb essays'? by John G. Cawelti emerge as highly valuable, if 
tentative, explorations of the intricate relations between a genre and a culture* 
Cavelti studies films not as ends in themselves but as clues to the functions 
which mass enter tai.iment performs for American culture. He is well aware, though, 
of the reductionism that hovers over such studies, and the first section of 
The Six-3un Mystique contains an excellent critique of simple determinism, 
whether Tain can (art reflects a society's life), Marxist (art expresses a society's 
ideology)* or Freudian (art repeals a society's collective draan). Cavelti is 
rare among social scientists in recognising art's multiplicity of appeal and its 
essential differences from reportage. As a result, Cavelti offers "formula" 
(what I have been railing the cultural dimension of genre) as a u model for the 
construction of artistic **ori^ vhich synthesize several important cultural 
functions which in modern cultures have been taken over by the popular arts" 
(S-Git, 3l)* Ke further maintains that the ritual and fantasy aspects of formulas 
can he studied as "game" anc "dream" respectively. After analyzing the Western's 
basic plot* s true ture and the relations among its characters, events, settings, 
themes, and language* Cawelti suggests that the Uestern is a three-sided game 
(townspeople, villain, hero) '/hose goal is r, to resolve the conflict between the 
hero's alienation and his commitment to the good group of townspeople i; (S-GM, 72); 
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that the Western also constitutes a social ritual, reconciling the tensions 
between the value progress yields and the price it exacts by reaffirming "the 
act of foundation" (73); and that the Western also represents a psychological 
trishfulfillment, externalizing "the adolescenVs desire to be an adult and his 
fear and hesitation about the nature of adulthood" (82). Cauelti's hypotheses 
assume in part that formulas are covert ways of reconciling basic contradictions 
within a society, and that the repetition of formulas builds up a kind of 
tra3itional manner of reliving this reconciliation. (Here he is not far from 
the myth-analysis methods of Levi-Strauss T s structural anthropology.) In 
general,, Cawelti's system is coherent and fits the data. However, his study 
lack3 concern for film as a distinct medium and a specification of the process 
whereby a culture's preoccupations come to be expressed in formulas (though 
Cawelti hints at a "survival of the fittest" notion in his explanation of the 
Western*s popularity). Moreover, he pays relatively little attention to a 
formula's historial identity. Still, Cauelti's approach seems to me the most 
potentially rich way to analyze the ties that bind a genre to its audience. 

Both critical and cultural inquiries into genre, as I have reiterated, need 
to be qualified by the genre's historical dimension. Why do genres persist 
through time? How do genres arise? Do they mature and die, analogously to 
biological organisms? How do genres mix? How are they transformed into new 
genres? Why do genres appear at pertain times and places but not at others? 
I am far from offering satisfactory answers to such questions, but I offer one 
model of generic phases and levels. 

It is rare for an artist to invent a genre (e.g., Poe*s virtual invention 
of the detective story); usually the genre springs from some source in real life 
or popular entertainment* The Western issues primarily from Western history, 
secondarily from Western dime novels, paintings, songs, photographs, and Wild 
West shows; the musical film retains\ fairly obvious ties to vaudeville, Broadway, 
and folk opera. We must not expect! the genre to correspond to real life, since 
usually some rudimentary convention!? cqme into play almost from the start. When 
these conventions crystallize into a recognizable, recurring format, the phase 
of formalization and codification appears." Although the conventions may be 
similar for the genre*s manifestations in various media, the film student should 
look for the specific strategies by which cinema selects and treats the con- 
ventions. For example, now do film musicals uniquely handle the relation of 
music and dance to the narrative pattern? It may be, as Bazin suggests, that 
only the cinema can do justice to the Western, but this proposal needs to be 
supported by detailed comparison of Western films ylth Western novels. 

By the time the genre is formalized, artists begin to use its conventions to 
express their own visions, and the generic possibilities fan out into progressively 
greater differentiation. This is the start of the typical dialectic between 
theme and variation, norm and deviation, convention and invention. This activity, 
which tends to break into period and cycles, usually takes place while the routine 
repetitions of the generic format keep rolling on. Eventually a fourth stratum 
of activity may commence: the making of films which break apart generic conven- 
tions and force us to reflect on the genre itself (e.g., Uhe Femme Est Une Femme , 
Alpha vi lie , Bonnie and Clyde ). These last three , tages, needless' to say, can 
coexist and will be limited by external conditions and shaped by internal changes 
in generic n^ 
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French critics talk casually about the 'evolution 1 ' of genres,^ but the 
kinds and causes of genre change require much more research* I am not sure 
whether genres can entirely disappear, considering the two astonishing 
reappearances of the gangster film ( circa i960 and 1967)} perhaps a notion 
of confluent genres best accounts for phenomena like the transformation of the 
gangat*r film into the G-man film of the later thirties and into the spy-film 
and film noir of the forties and fifties. The causes of genre change are 
various: a new style (e.g., the return of fast cutting in the ^O's), new 
stars, nev directors, technological changes, industrial changes (e.g., the 
Hays code), and societal changes. Again, it is the historian's Job to account 
for the genre's development as precisely and fully as possible within the 
given context. 

Two further approaches offer fascinating possibilities for genre study. 
Since a genre is a symbol system, it would seem accessible to semiotic analysis, 
which would put the whole question of convention and deviation on a far more 
rigorous b^sis than heretofore. : T o less exciting would be attempts to define 
a genre in 'structuralist terms. Although this approach would result in a squash- 
ing of the genre's historical dimension, the resulting inferences could offer 
valuable Insights into the underlying structures of a society 1 * mythology. In 
short, serious consideration of genre is Just beginning, and, if carried out 
systematically and precisely, the quest for the aesthetic, historical, cultural, 
and archetypal dimensions of film genre can be enormously rewarding. 



/ 
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MbTAPHOR Iti FILM 

Noel Carroll 

Mew York University 

It is important for film theoreticiana to isolate and to describe the basic 
elements of cinematic expression* This is not to say that all films must be 
emotionally or intellectually expressive* Rather, many films are expressive* 
Hence, it is crucial to determine hov they are expressive* Moreover, this task 
is not evaluative, but descriptive* 

One aspect of expressiveness is communication* Among the formal vehicles 
of expression available to cinema for the communication of information and emotion 
are certain tropes which are analogous to literary figures of speech. For 
example, we see a close-up of a man's face, and insert of a revolver, and a close- 
up of a woman screaming* An event, a murder, is depicted to an audience through 
the representation of discrete phases or parts of that event* To repreaent a 
whole, in literature and rhetoric, by an invocation of its parts is to adopt 
the figure of speech of synecdoche* Tims, there 1b a mode of shooting and editing 
film that is strictly, analogous and perhaps in some sense aven equivalent to 
the rhetorical trope of synecdoche* We may say, in fact, that there is a 
cinematic trope off synecdoche which enabled or facilitates the communication of 
information through film* It is a linguistic unit of a filmic language* It is 
a formal vehicle <pf expression* 

Given the f^/ct that there are cinematic tropea that are analogous or even 
roughly equivalent to literary tropes, we can formulate a research program which 
will enable film theoreticiana to discover some of the basic elements of cinematic 
expression* That ia* we know a certain list of rhetorical tropes* We can regard 
that list as an hypothesis for discovery* We select a literary trope, say 
synecdoche* Then we turn to film to find its analogue, In this way the film 
theoretician can use the list of rhetorical tropes, known to scholars, as a 
working hypotheais for the discovery /and description of a certain set of basic 
elements of cinematic expression* 

This premised, let us test our claim* Ketaphor is a trope of written and 
spoken language* Given the strongest statement of the above hypothesis, it 
should also be a trope of a filmic language, Thus, it is to the point to 1) 
demonstrate that metaphor is an element of cinematic expression and 2) to 
illustrate how metaphor functions as a formal vehicle of communication in film* 
That is, we must isolate and describe the uses of metaphor in film* 

Propaedeutic to a discussion of metaphor in film is a discussion of metaphor 
in more rhetorical forms, Metaphor is the comparison of two objects by means 
of identification* 'Hew York is a jungle* is a metaphor* Here, 'Hew York* is 
identified with some jungle in order to compare certain aspects of Hew York with 
aspects of a jungle* Metaphor is characterised by \ the use of the word 'is* for 
purposes of comparison* Metaphor achieves comparisons by making putative 
identifications * 
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* Counterpoised\to metaphor in language Is simile* The trope of simile 
compares two objects^ by use of the words 'like 1 or 'as* 1 In language, we are 
able to discriminate ^between the tropes of metaphor and simile* Tims, we should 
be able to discriminate between instances of metaphor and simile in film if the 
strongest statement of our initial hypothesis is true* Nevertheless, such a 
discrimination is not as easy as it may appear* For, in general, we determine 
whether a given trope in language is a metaphor or a simile on the grounds of 
its semantical components* If the word T i3 T is used, it is a metaphor* If 
'like 1 or 'as' - a simile* But in film we lack such semantical components for 
film states its comparisons in a visual rather than a verbal medium* Hence, 
if we are able to Isolate metaphors in film we must be able to establish some 
basic difference between metaphor and simile beyond the identification of certain 
semantical units* 

For this reason, let us suggest that there is a functional difference between 
metaphor and simile in language* 'The Empire State Building is like a mountain* T 
This is a straightforward comparison* But consider the statement 'The Empire 
State Building is a mountain*' How does this differ from the former simile? 
The idea, stated as a simile is true* But the same idea states as a metaphor is, 
strictly speaking, false for it claims the Empire State Building is identical with 
a mountain* The simile purports an outright comparison and is true* The metaphor 
Ik a covert comparison, but, as an outright claim of identity between two 
dissimilar objects, it is false* 

We, of course, want to say that in some sense the claim that the 'Empire 
State Building is a mountain' is true* But to ascertain that sense we must ask 
what the statement means* This asked, we say it means the building is like a 
mountain* 

Here it is important to regard our responses to metaphor and simile* Our 
response to the simile, if any, is 'how is the building like a mountain?' Our 
response to the metaphor, if any, is 'what does It mean?' After we learn what is 
meant then we are in a position to ask 'in what ways is the Empire State Building 
like a mountain? T Thus, one can say that similes and metaphors differ in regard 
to clarity where clarity is explicated in terms of truth value* Parenthically , 
similes are contingently true or false, whereas metaphors, in principle, are 
always, strictly speaking, false* This difference, moreover, provides grounds 
from which we are able to discriminate a functional difference between similes and 
metaphors* Metaphors are suggestive* They imply comparison covertly and 
implicitly* Similes are explicit* They make forthright comparisons* Thus, 
metaphors suggest comparisons whereas similes present comparisons outright* 

Slmllles are apparent comparisons* Their intellectual visibility is high* 
Two separate objects are presented individuall y for comparison* There is no 
confusion over the identity of each object* Turning from rhetorical languages 
to film, we can readily ascertain instances of similes in film* In OCTOBER, 
Eisenstein cuts from a shot of Kerensky to a shot of a statue of ftapoleon* 
Kerensky is like Napoleon* The two flanks of the comparison are presented 
individually* The comparison is straightforward* In FURY, Lang cuts from a 
crowd of gossiping women to a flock of hens* In MOTHER, Pudovkin cuts from a 



political demonstration to an ice flow* These aVe similes* Each object to be 
considered is presented to the attention individually. Each object maintains 
its self -identity * Similes might also be achieved\via split screens. Editing 
is not the only means by which cinema con enunciateViroiles* In fact ^similes 
can occur in single frames as in SPI03E where the dertd KaRhi lies beside a 
collapsed toy spider. Yet, all these instances remains cases of similes. For in 
all our. examples, two distinct objects, via certain editing and shooting 1 
styles, are presented individually to our attention for \he purpose of comparison* 
We compare two object3 each of whose individuality is unquestioned. 

Given the functional discrimination between metaphor arid simile, we can 
begin to look for instances of metaphor in film* The purpose^ of metaphor is 
to suggest comparisons. But not all suggested comparisons will pe metaphors* 
In Lubitsch's PASSION two executive scenes at opposite ends of\the film are 
shot from the same overhead angle. This similarity in shooting ^suggests a 
comparison of the two events* These sequences of shots, though fchey suggest a 
comparison, do not represent a case of metaphor, howevar, becausethey do not 
employ identification to suggest comparison. 

The above explanation illustrates how one can establish that a given 
sequence of shots is not a metaphor* Mow we must consider how one identifies 
two dissimilar pbjects as the same object* That is, we must consider how 
metaphor is achieved in film* 

Let us begin with examples* Both the creators of and the commentators on 
THE CABINET OF DH* CALIGARI describe the thrust of the film metaphorically* 
Somehow , CALIGARI is taken. to state that authority is made or authority is 
insane* Hans Janowitz, the co-author of CALIGARI, was an Expressionist poet 
who, according to Siegfried Kracauer, believed that 'th?s new medium (film) 
might lend itself to powerful poetic revelations*' Janowitz approached film as 
a means of propagating images resonant with meaning and implication* The Image 
he produced was CALIGARI • It was an image meant to express Authority is mad* 1 
The intent of CALIGARI was metaphoric* This intent was articulated by the 
representation of an authority figure* who is a madman* Calipari, the 
psychiatrist and the master of Caesare, is himself insane* The audience observes 
that the self same man who represents authority is also mad* Authority and 
madness are identified in the same character* The visual data of the film 
implies an identification of authority and madness* That is, the man who 
represents authority is the man we observe performing acts of homicidal insanity* 

We can observe the same strategy in operation in Lang's first two Ifabuse 
films* Mabuse is a master of disguise* iiabuse is a stock speculator, but he 
is also a master criminal* In the course of the films he adopts successive 
disguises* He becomes a gambler and a pscyhiatrist* Since the self-same man 
who is the stock speculator is the man who is the gambler and the psychiatrist 
we are entitled to draw the following metaphors from the visual data of the 
film- 'The stock speculator is a gambler* and l *The stock speculator is a 
psychiatrist* 1 That is* the visual data of the film implies an identification 
of dissimilar social types* The meaning of the identification, moreover, 
is comparative, Lang claims that a stock speculator is like a gambler and like 
a psychiatrist* Likewise, the visual deta of CALIGARI claims that authority 
resembles homicida mania in its lack of restraint. 
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The Kabuse caee shous that costuming can be a moans for achieving metaphor 
in films* For costuming , especially disguise , can suggest the identity of 
different 3ocial types* Examples of this abound in Roger Corman*s film GAS* 
GAS is a film respendent jfith metaphoric structures. The very form of the film 
is a movement from metaphor to metaphor* An example of the costuming variety" 
of metaphor occurs in (he case of the uniform of the football captain warload* r 
The premise of GAS is that ev^jrvone over thirty has died* Only the young 
survive* We follow the exploits of one band of youths in this new world* At 
one point, this band of youths encounters a band of heavily armed marauders* 
These marauders are dressed in football uniforms* They have shoulder pads. 
Jerseys , etc* The leader of the marauders wears a football helmet and shoulder 
pads, but also German army jodhpurs, Hessian boots, and a long, black leather 
Luftwafcfe jacket, and he carries a riding crop* Thus, the visusl data of the 
film implies a metaphor - *tne athlete is the soldier* or perhaps *the athlete 
is the officer** 

Costuming aside, the Mabuse case illustrates furtMr depths of cinematic 
metaphor* Kabuse, the stock speculator, is a criminal* criminal behavior i? ' 
identified with the social role of stock speculator via the character, of Ilabuse* 
*The stock speculator is a criminat^^is the central metaphor of the early Mabuse 
films* The means of identification rely on the attribution of a behavior set 
appropriate to a criminal to a stock speculator* Itoo dissimilar ideas are 
super-imposed in the single person of Mabuse* Every action of the criminal is 
an action of the stock speculator Mabuse* The stock speculator is the counter- 
feiter, for instance. Thus, the criminal and the stock speculator are 
ideniifed, 

Mabuse represents a paradigmatic case of film metaphor* At the same time, 
however, it serves as a clear-cut paradigm because it Is a hyperbolic instance 
of metaphor* That is, it maintains a strict, literal identification of stock 
speculator and criminal throughout the film* It does this by centering the 
metaphor in the personal identity of Ilabuse* The identification of the criminal 
and the stock speculator is maintained unequivically throughout the film* For 
every act of the criminal and stock speculator is an act of the self-same person* 

Most instances of film metaphor are not instances of strict identification* 
Rather than strict identification, most film metaphors do not identify every 
aspect of the two objects they compare* Most film metaphors are cases of what 
might be called topical identification* They maintain identity between their 
objects of comparison only in virtue of certain aspects* 

An example of topical identification^ can be found in Lang's YOU AND ME* 
The scene involves a salesman demonstrating the use of a can opener to a customer* 
As the salesman goes through the series of hand movements required to operate 
the can opener, we realise he is going through a set of motions used in opening 
a safe* Thus, we derive the metaphor *a can. opener is a safe** Th^s is a 
topical metaphor* It is also analogous to what is called a metaphor of sepsation 
in literature. That is a metaphor which compares objects or our sensations of 
objects. 'The moon is a ghostly galleon* or jYour eyes are azure pools* are 
literary metaphors of sensations. The purpose of such metaphors derives from 
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the artistic drive to establisn order in experience* Metaphors of sensation are 
found in fine art as well as literature, iiodern examples abound, for instance, 
in the work of the Surrealists as well the German Expressionists* Such metaphors, 
moreover, may be articulated in film as well as literature and fine art* 

An especially rich source of topical metaphors in film is the abundance of 
metaphors of sensation in. American silent comedy. In OUE WEEK, for instance, 
• Buster Keaton detaches the railing from the front porch of the house and then 
leans the railing against the house in order to climb into a second story window* 
Mere, *the T railing is a ladder* 1 Or again, in GOLD RUSH, Chaplain serves a boot 
to ;iax Swain in the cabin scene* The nails of the boot become bones while the 
laces are eaten as though they were noodles* Here we have a series of metaphors— 
'the boot is a chicken/ 'the cobbler's nails are bones, 1 and 'the boot laces are 
noodles ♦ 1 

We have been able to distinguish between two types of metaphor on the basis 
of the categories of strict and topical identification* Though these categories 
differ in their ontology, they are isomorphic in their methodology* Thus* if 
we can isolate the methodology of both these categories of metaphor we will answer 
the question of how metaphors are achieved in film, v 

In CALIGARI, metaphor was achieved via the attribution of maniacs 1 behavior 
to an authority figure* Analogously, metaphor in MABUSE rides on the attribution 
of criminal behavior to a stock speculator. In YOU AND HE, behavior appropriate 
to opening -a safe is applied to the manipulation of a can opener* In GAS a foot- 
ball captain wesrs militray paraphenalia* . To accentuate this last metaphor,, the 
football captain also directs military operations in the language of football 
thus enhancing the degree of identification between the soldier and tjie athlete* 

I {ABUSE, CALIGARI, GAS, YOU AND HE* Each of these is a case of a strict 
or topical identif icatidn, What principle binds these instances together? The 
answer is that each of these cases is an instance of visual and/or aural 
substitution* Observable criminal behavior is substituted for the behavior of 
a stock speculator in tIABUSE* Pieces of military regalia substitute for football 
regalia in GAS* Again in GAS, military language is substituted by football 
language* In CALIGARI * observable insane behavior substitutes for the behavior 
of an administrator, ^ 

From the above, we may postulate that metaphor is achieved in films via 
visual and/or aural substitution* Metaphor is the comparison of two dissimilar 
objects by identification* Two objects .are identified in film by the substitution 
of visual and/or aural aspects of one object for certain aspects of another object* 

This premised, we can begin to explore the range of cinematic metaphors* 
In this way, we can test our criterion and also illustrate the extent to which 
it is an effective tool for isolating cinematic metaphors, 

A relatively recent example of an instance of film metaphor occurs in the 
famous eating sequence in TOli JOHES* Here, Tom and a lady sit at opposite ends 
of a table* They begin to eat* Their eating manner is very lascivious* They 
end their meal running to the bed room* The visual data of the'film implies a 
metaphor* Namely, 'Eating is foreplay, 1 or perhaps 'Eating is sex* T This metaphor 
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is achieved by a substitution of the libms and bodies of^tbm and hid lady with 
the animal limbs and bodies of the meal* j Put another way, this subatitution 
involves the substitution of normal eating behavior by sexual behavior* 

An analogous metaphor occurs in BLOW-UP. Here in the well known Verushka 
sequence, the act of photographing is equated with intercourse. The acting 
style of the scene implies the metaphor ' photographing is intercourse. 1 This is 
an instance of topical identification. It is achieved by the substitution of the 
penis by the camera as a probing instrument. Via identification of two dissimilar 
experiences through visual substitutions Antonioni compares photography and love 
making in respect of the probing and exploratory qualities of these endeavors. 

Another recent example of metaphor in film occurs in PERFORMANCE. .Here, 
metaphors figure importantly in the thematic import of the film. The visual 
mechanism for these metaphors involve the use of small mirrors. A mirror is 
placed on James Fox's chest and a woman's breast is reflected in the mirror. Like* 
wise, a mirror is placed on Fox's fape. A woman's face is reflected in the mirror. 
The woman's face substitutes for Fox's face, just as her breast substitutes for 
his breast. The force of these metaphors is to be read in the context of the 
film whose theme is the affirmation of unisexuality* The two metaphors cited 
iterate thia notion in that via the substitution of male anatomy with female 
anatomy they purport 'the man is a woman.' 

The above examples lean heavily toward visual substitutions. For an example 
of a metaphor that relies on aural substitution we need go no further thafi the 
recent film EL T0P6. In the fourth part of EL TOFO, El Topo encounters a town 
that is ruled by fat bourgeois \Women. They have, however, the voicea of men. 
Their own voices have been substituted with men's voices on the soundtrack. This 
dubbing procedure yields a metaphor ~ 'The women are men.' 

\ 

A final example of metaphor can be found in von Sternberg's JET PILOT. 
Here, we have a scene in which a tyale, American airman and a female Soviet air* 
woman are flying next to one another in jet planes. They can speak over their 
radios. On tlw" sound track we hear the man and woman talking to one another. 
Their talk could be that of lovers. They both compliment one another. Some of 
their dialogue has sexual associationa (e.g. the Soviet woman-tells the man 
'you're fantastic' after a particularly daring maneuver). Meanwhile, the two 
airplanes themselves are going through a series of complex and beautiful maneuvers. 
The planes pursue one another* They do 'flip-flops' over one another* They 
pursue; they pull back. They weave in and out of one aonther's path. The 
planes, in fact, become substitutes for the unseen bodies of the actors whose 
voices, we hear on the soundtrack. The olanea court and make love to each other 
as the voices on the soundtrack do likewise. The Soviet and American flyers 
are their jets. The visual and aural data of the acreen yields a metaphor * 
'Fighter pilota are machines.' 

The above examples should establish that there are metaphors in film. 
Furthermore, theae examplea should support the claim that visual and/or aural 
substitution is the index by vhich we verify an instance of metaphor in film. If 
substitution is the indicator of film metaphor, however, a question arises* 
Namely, why is substitution an appropriate indicator of metaphor? 
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The answer to tills question has to do with the mature' of substitution* 
Logically, substitution implies identity* We can substitute '1+1* with *2* 
because the two quantities are identical* 'fetaphor claims an identity relation 
between two dissimilar objects* This identity relation, of course, is not a 
real relation but a claimed relatiori* As a claimed identity' relation, metaphor 
maintains the formal structure of an identity relation* Substitution presupposes 
identity of some sort* Substitution, or at least substitution as it derives from 
something l£ke a latr of uniform substitution, implies some kind of identity 
relation such as metaphor purports* If two objects are identical, they can be 
substituted for one another* Likewise, parts of identical objects are 
interchangeable* Thus, an instance of substitution is an appropriate indicator 
of a putative identification* And as such it can serve rs an indicator of film 
metaphor* 

rietaphor is a comparison that is achieved by identification* In film , 
aural and/or visual substitution is the means for suggesting identification* 
That 13, aural and/or visual substitution is the means for both expressing and 4 
recognising metaphor in film* * \ 



One objection to the above formulation must be considered*. A critic might 
ay that in metaphor the meaning or significance of one object in the comparison 
s amplified ot extended by the invocation' of the other object of the comparison* 
Thus, 'England is a pit' tells us something about England not abou£ pits^ The 
discussion thus far gives us no way to ascertain which wing of a given cinema 
metaphor is amplified* Consequently , the formulation offered is inadequate 
because we have, no way under its aegis to unravel the significance or meaning of 
a givenNmetaphor* lloreover, if we cannot read a metaphor, i*e* if we cannot 
establish the meaning of a given metaphor, it is questionable as to in what 
sense we have identified a putative metaphor* 



Along with the above objection, a cri&ic of our formulation might add the 
following corollary argument* lie interpretated the eating scene in TOH JOKES 
as reading as the metaphor 'eatifcg is foreplay** A critic might ask why not 
interpret that metaphor as signifying *sex is eating*' Such a reading makes 
sense for sex is like eating insofar as it is a function of appetite, Instinct 
and need* Thus, the critic again is asking, how by the suggested procedure,, can 
we identify the sense of a given metaphor* 

In answer to the first argument, it, must be pointed out that metaphors 
are actually comparisons* That is, metaphors must be explained by similes if 
they are to state true propositions* It follows €h£t any metaphor 'x is y 1 
becomes *x is like y* f Wow, it also follows fron the' transitivity of rasemblence v 
relations, that if x is like y then y is like x* Therefore, if metaphors generally 
amplify tL-e* meaning of only one flank of the metaphor, 'that is a psychological 
fact about auditors of metaphors and not a fact about the objective meaning of 
a metaphor* To say 'fighter pilot* are machines' is actually to claim 'fighter 
pilots are like machines*' 'Fighter pilots are like machines* implies both 
'Machines are like fighter pilots' and *Fighter pilots are like machines' because 
resemb3enc£ is a transitive relation The order of the comparison is irrelevant! 
For the logical structure of the meaning of a metaphor implies an amplification 
of meaning tqjeach member of the comparison* That people may read the 
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significance of the metaphor only in 0113 direction is an irrelevant psychological 
fact tnat doss not uitigate what the metaphor in fact expresses. Hence, tha 
suggested method for i^olatin^ n.etaphor3 in film is .lot imperiled because ic 
cannot designate one arm of a metaphor as tat* arm to be amplified because in 
NfacL metaphor a priori amplifies both arms of the comparison. 

The answer to the 10m JOJLU argument follows frott the above. 'Eatin** is 
foreplay' or ^Eating is se:; 1 actually mea u s Eatinp is like sex.' This in turn 
implies ! Sex is like aatiut. 1 Thus, again, we see tnat the failure of our 
analysis to single out an amplified or inflected ulnp of any given metaphor is 
not problematic. 

If the above is true, th£n our procedure for isolating metaphor seems 
unprobleiuatic* That is, ue have established that there are metaphors in film. 
Metaphors are comparisons of dissimilar objects via identification* in fil^, two 
dissimilar objects are identified via visual and/or aural substitutions. f i. s, 
we are a_le to kirw not only how metaphors function in film, but also liotj to 
identify instances of film metaphors . 

Tne ability to identify metaphor in film is of theoretical imt>ort« It 
provides a descriptive category by Wlrf.cli film theoreticians or critics can 
explicate a basic cinematic element of expression. Thus, the isolation o£ metaphor 
as a basic film trope supplies partial answers to questions like 'hou is filn 
expressive?* and 'hou is a jiVen film, x, expressive? 4 rJbreover, -metaphor as 
a descriptive category also provides a tool for understanding the cinematic style 
of a £iven director, ihat is, important to the description of any director's 
style will be the degree to which that director employs the trope of metaphor. 
Of course, the same use of metaph r as a descriptive device applies to stylistic 
periods, such as German Express! .nicm, as well as to the study of individual 
directors * 

In concluding, mentl^ of Dr. John fchiiper ; s work on cinematic trones must 
be made* Dr* Kuiper, J~ .xs doctoral dissertation on Eisenstein, proposes a 
criterion for metaoK : in film, his formulation, however, seems to rely more 
on the tendency . » z ie film vieuer to penerate metaphors in his description of 
films rather . .*rt on an observable system of audio visual structures within ^iven 
filas* '., t <ic is , in terms .f his analysis of metaphor, Dr« Kuiper l s work verges 
on ^ variant fom of un affective fallacy rather than ottendi-? to the specific 
structure or arrangement of audio- visual information in films. The primary 
advantage of our formulation of a criterion for metaphor in film is that we have 
defined an observable c^ua;jhoric structure* in filn that hinges solely on an 
analysis of the arrangement C the audio -visual data on the screen rather than 
on tne mental or linguistic erforma^ce of the viewer. 
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Uhen thinking of con^unication as Interpretation and manipulation of 
symbolic environments, we wusL focus Ti*ore attention on the <iocial aspects - 
that structure th<3 use of symbolic forms, rather than merely on the Syn- 
tactic organization of the symbolic forms themselves* The 'sociovidistic" 
approach that I ain proposing shall be developed in these terns, 

I* Relevant Approaches to CoTitaunication Study 

FiltL has traditionally been studied within two contexts? film as art, 
and film ag a r^ass medium form of education and/or entertainment . As with 
othar ii.ass media, film has teen examined for its content and for its effects. 

The importance of effect studies is seen in what Gerbner has called 
' the tactfeal approach,*' (19o5) Katz and Larzarsfeld observed that "the 
overriding interest of r.ass itJ cdia research is in the study of effective- 
ness of i ass ?ucdia attenpts to influence—usually changes-opinions and 
attitudes in the very short run* : ' (1955;1C-19) 

Studies in content analysis have played an important part in coiu;*uni- 
cation research* Data and evidence are most accessible to the researcher 
in terh:s of tangible results of cor^unications activity, re* transcribed 
wordfe, letters, photographs, motion pictures, television tapes, etc* 1 
In what I would call a 'code in content* 1 approach* researchers have generally 
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looked studying the context of the content within a framework of ja 



conrAinication process * 

/ The gersuasion-ef fsctiveness approach was followed by a functional 
approach, which "turned th<3 question around from 'what do i^edia do to 
people' to 'what do people do with tedia*' 1 ' (Gerbner, 1965;2> The approach 
that I offer treats the context bound relationships between people and use 
of Ljedia as problematic* While study of media use and the interpretation 
of mediated sy* Aolic environments is not new, a field approach to the obser- 
vation of people actually in the process of luedia communication is relatively 
rare (see Ross, 1952; Powdermaker, 1947, 1950)* The concept of combining 
ethnography and coi^uiunicatioris research becomes very important to n<y suggested 
i„odc of film Gtudy* 

An alternative approach to this concentration on code and content would 
seetc to broaden the parameters of what is considered a studiable elenent of 
a communication code, as advocated by licQuail, n^ore attention might be 
paid to asking questions ! abouc the complex pattern of interaction and inter- 
dependence between individuals in a communications situation*" (1969 ! 59) 
Uy emphasis is to work out a descriptive scheme by which, previously consid- 
ered unmanageable social aspects surrounding the production and reception of 
message forms m*y be codec* 

So far, I have suggested that studies of film, based on film content 
and subsequent effects, have tended to segment the general process of filu, 
coir-nur.ication* Attention should further be paid to th6 neglected study of 
the coracjtt of the filr, coi;j.,unUation process* While a concept of context 
i.eans different things to different people, it is specifically the task of 
this essay to list and dosci'iba i.eaningtul contextual items relevant to the 
analysis of any fori** or configuration that a Hlu communication process uay 
assume. It is significant to note that developments in the fields of 
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sociolinguistics (Hymes, 1S04 \ Fishman, 1950, 1S70; Bright, 1966), kinesics 
(Birdwhistell, 1^52, 1930, 1270), prcxenics (Hall, 1956; Uatson, 1971) and 
macs communications research (Gerbner, 1?66) are largely due to a greater 
rareness oi articulating a mana^eaM.e scheme of contextual variables, ■ 

A, Review of the Film Literature 

One assumption that a communications scholar might make is that the 
literature on ''film 1 ' can be treated as a source of information on J film 
communication* |J Examination of this assumption reveals that the theme of 
"communication 1 is seldom a common feature of the 'academic'' and/or "popu- 
lar" treatments of Hlm*^ An understanding and explication of film com- 
munication as social process is seldom developed in these materials. This 
is not to say that film has not '"worked", or that film producers should read 
articles on coirmunicafcion, or that film has not bee^ successful in communicat- 
ing '"-any forms of information. Hy point is that: few authors have msde serious 
attempts to study che entiire process of people Leaking movies, the movies 
themselves, and people seeing movies*^* 

For ny purposes, there is one crucial flaw in the majority of film 
literature, While film has been systematically and unsystematically invests 
^ated by numerous workers and scholars from varying fields and disciplines, 
che majority of such efforts have treated film as comt unications*' rather than 
communication, 11 Here I am calling attention to a distinction cade by 
Gerbner: r The singular, communication, connotes the unitary concept of process. 
Communications tends to emphasize the pluralistic concept of a diversified 
field> or the multiple ingredients of the process with emphasis on media, 
channels, messages, e*:c.,« N (1?£Q:6) While the study of film communication 
as process is not totally satisfactory for my formulations as stated above, 
it does provide a critical point of distinction fra*n other treatojents and 
approaches* 

There has been a general neglect of treating film as social process in 
favor of exhaustive studies of segments of the filmmaking process* One finds 
adequate studies of (1) individual filmmakers, directors, producers, etc*; 
(2) of individual, and groups of, "classic films ; (3) films produced by a 
particular country or historical era \ (4) film content In terms of jthemes, 
plots and character typos; and (5) aspects of filiw audience behavior, such 
as attendance figures and effects studies. Other important areas of film 
study include Him history, film theory (aesthetics) and film criticism, 
each of which are seen to interact with the five categories mentioned above* 
My point is that these areas of interest nay be restructured to develop a 
greater understanding of (I film r as social process, rather than film as a 
separate entity which necessarily neglects its position in a more general 
process of ccrnnunication* 

In a further review of the film literature, it is clear that few studies 
have been developed that treat film as culturally structured behavior* A 
number o content analytic studies initiated this approach, but this strategy 
failed to generate KUC h interest (Metraux, 1955), Unfortunately these studies 
are usually restricted to analysis of the films per se and some generalized 
characteristics of the culture that produced uhe films* Other elements of 
the total process have been neglected and not treated as equally important 
loci of socially 'organized" activity. 
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One notable exception to this claim i& the ''bio-documentary' 1 film 
research initiated by Worth (1964, 1965), and the tfavaho Project (1966) 
directed by Adair and Worth (1967, 1970, 1972), Generally speaking, this 
research strategy was to observe individuals as they made filmic statements; 
to study characteristics of their socio-cultural backgrounds; to analyze 
their filtiiJ (a) in ten*.s of their ways of syntactically organizing filmic 
elements, and (b) in relation to selected socio-cultural features; and to 
relate audiences and reactions to shared or distinguishing background char* 
acteristics, 

ity point is that while sporadic treatment has been given to both of 
these general approaches, no one has analytically studied film communication 
from the combined perspective of "film 11 as social activity and as culturally 
structured behavior, 

B, Film Research and Language Studies 

Specif ically | two bodies of literature have structured my approach to 
film communfcatiotLi Dell Byrnes' approach to language study and Sol Worth's 
contributions to an underatanding of film as a communication code as well 
as a coftuunicationd medium. These two authors are greatly responsible for 
the new perspective that I offer— which might appropriately be called "socio* 
vidistic," The writings of Hymes and Worth have related and shared several 
important concepts"! 

(A) The utilization of a language paradigm to understand extra* 
linguistic behavior and to develop a i*uiti-modal approach to communication 
activity, 

(B) The treatment of "codes in context, " 

(C) The strategy of studying man's manipulation of symbolic forms aa 
fundamental to all forms of hunan communication. 

Taking these writings separately, it is possible to trace parallel 
threads of development through communication study and linguistica that 
lead to a study of a corriunication code in a context of social activity, 

C, FiLjj Communication and LanRuafte Models 

The suggested application of a lin&uist-ic paradigm to an explanation 
of film corununication is not a new approach. Phrases such as "the language 
of fila", "film syntax* , and ■"the grammar of film" are common but loosely 
used. As early as 1934, Sergei Eisenstein made frequent reference to "film 
language," In a 1544 essay, he compared the basic units of the two modes 
(language and film) by suggesting relationships such as the word; the "shot" 
and the sentence: the "montage phrase," (1957:236) Since then other authors 
such as Slpottiswoode (1935), i/hitaker (1970), Lawson (19C4), Hodgkinson (1965) 
and Bazin\(1967) have worked on transferring the syntactic organization and 
dynamics d£ a verbal code fnto a visual one. At present it is very easy to 
find examples of the 'pictures are a language" approach in the popular liter- 
ature on home moviemaking and in the Kodak manuals on slide show production, 5 
Most of tnese attempted transfers have oeen very incomplete, little more 
than speculation and seldom fully explained. As T'Jorth points out, "Although 
the tern ^grammar" has been used in connection with filio, it has been used 
metaphorically, and no cohesive body of elements and operations has been form- 
ulated froti which rulsc of syntax or use can be developed or studied," (196G) 
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Worth's early papers (1904, 1965) struggle with legitimising concepts 
of tv tllT.\ language'' and visual language as he only uakes suggestive references 
to discovering a film grammar* Uorth initially worUs through a psychological 
frai*e o£ reference, centering on problems of cognitive interaction* His 
study of potential linguistic contributions leads him to state that: 

It is within this linguistic and psycholinguistic 
framework that the hypothesis is advanced that film 
can be studied as if it were the "language'' of visual 
communication. (1905,331) 

In tenas of the filft* language discussion, Worth uncovers the following 
questions when he assumes an "as if language 11 approach to film communication: 

(1) What is the nature of basic units in the verbal and visual codes? 
What i*i the film code compensates for the finite quality of an ,; etically t: 
derived system of sounds in spoken language? 

(2) What problems exist for the development of a notation system for 
the coding of vorbal and visual output? 

(3) Can Hoam Chomsky's notions and definitions of "grammatical" be 
applied to film language? Are concepts of "native speaker" and "communi- 
cations community" applicable to visual encoders and decoder*? 

(4) What happens to a langue- parole distinction when applied to a 
visual mode of communication? 

(5) Is the competence-performance argument pertinent to analysis of 
filir* communication? Are any other arguments in the linguistic literature 
clarified when comparisons are made ^o a non-verbal code? 

It is important to realise that Worth does not treat the idea of language 
as a "model'' £or film" too literally* He insists on treating the relation- 
ship as an analogy that can suggest fruitful comparisons and lines of analysis* 

Sensing the many shortcomings to the literal treatment of film as 
language, Worth re-directed his, research toward the development of a semiotic 
of film rather than continuing to stress the "grammar of film'* approach* 

The decision to concentrate for the time being on 
developing a semiotic rather than a grar^ar was made 
because it seeuS nonsense at this stage of ignorance 
to prejudge whether filu communication should be 
considered a language in a formal and serious sense* 
The notion of a sen*iotic allows for the discovery of 
linguistic-type rules for film organisation and 
infsrence but does not preclude other less formal, 
less commonly understood, and perhaps different, 
patterns o£ use* (1960:11) 

The value of this realisation for the proposed analytic sche&e shall be 
clearer in the following pages. 
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D. Concept a of Context In Fllti Communication 

If we agree that all codes of tutsan cocSflunicatioa use some system o£ 
signs to create and manipulate symbolic environments, we oust ask. what 
aspects' of this system of signs should be examined* I£ we concentrate on 
^ uan's use, of signs* we still are faced with decoding what "us3 :i entails. 

Domains of syntactics, semantics and pragn»&tics represent three different 
concepts of ''use 1 * and different concepts of context. 

Worth's papers have paid varying degrees of attention to social context 
but very little attention to constructing an analytic scheme Into Which 
contextual factors could be codified* While Worth has always stressed the 
Importance of studying the process of film communication, aspects of the 
psychological context of the process have received s.ore attention than the 
social context of the communications event, 6 in Worth's later papers, 
however, he points out that social context Is crucial In the study of film 
as a cotftunlcatlve coda— ^an Investigator should know something about Uavaho 
culture and especially rlavaho language while undertaking a study of Wavaho 
filmmaking. However, In general, Worth's xoncerns with cognitive Interaction 
and tyfrorflan determinism have taken precedence to basic considerations of 
the social context surrounding the communicative acts, 

tn 1968, Worth turns more attention to context when he explains the 
nature of an ' 'ethnographic film" as "any film Whose makers or viewers Intend 
to uqe It to study the customs and peoples of the world," 

It would seem therefore that In order to know something 
about ethnographic films, we raust examine not the films 
primarily but- why they are made and how they are used.*. 
We must study the code within sotue specific functional 
content. In our case It will do us no good to study 
film qua film. Vie nust begin to develop the relationship 
between the film code and Its context within ethno- 
graphic research. (1960:3-4) 

The problematic area of context has always plagued the credibility of ethno- 
graphic film* There has been a determined avoidance of this subject In the 
meagre theoretical literature that does exist* 

Worth's positional statement Is well put In a footnote In his 1970 
paper "Development of a Semlotic of Film,' 1 

Of course, the social, personal and cultural context _ 
In whldh making and viewing takes place must be taken 
Into account* Hy specific point Is that the SPECIFIC 
signs In a film must be determined before they can be 
related to a context* A code always exists within a 
context, and both must be known before their inter- 
action can be known. (1970:301) 

This papeL, tiore than the others, comes closest to stating that a contextual 
framework for studying a sign's use outside of Its syntactic organization Is 
needed. This realization was Inevitable. When working within a seulotic 
frame of reference one cust question the use and function of signs for their 
users. This necessitates an understanding of the relationship between the 
encoding and decoding (both In psychological and sociological terms) of the film 
signs and the soclo-cultural context and physical environment of their use. 

ERJC .61 
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II* Sociolinguistics and Film Communication , m 

The field of sociolinguistics has emerged in reaction to certain 
conceptual shortcomings and theoretical developments; namely, (1) a 
maturing interest in the study of structure ami form in language; (2) a 
realization of the necessary interdependence of linguistics with other 
disciplines; (3) a need for examining and accounting for extra-linguistic 
phenomena; (4) a growing concern for Studying the functions of language; 
and (5) more attention to a new perspective which "focuses on the integrity 
of the verbal message as an act,"' (Hymes, 1968:35) This, in turn, demands 
that attention be paid (a) to the structuring of the u se of language forms; 
(b) to integrating language and socio -cultural perspectives; and (c) to 
treating the speech community rather than the individual code as the natural 
unit of study. 

One specific point deserves further attention* There has been a grow- 
ing concern in anthropological methodology and in language study for the 
consideration of texts as situated in contexts* Interpreting "text" broad- 
ly* any form of mediated and coded symbolic behavior may be studied—be it a 
native's verbal report of an event, myth or kinship system or an Anthro- 
pologist^ film of a Navaho shaman in a curing ceremony. Attention to the 
nature of the mediation, in terms of contextual variables, and consideration 
of the "text" as "code 11 naturally leads to an analysis of "codes in context* 1 ' 

The most important reason for studying the development of a unified 
approach to language study and the development of sociolinguistics is in the' 
realization that it treats one mode of communication—speaking— in the way 
that I propose to study film conmunication. 

Whereas Worth has aided my understanding of film as a communicative 
process, essentially one of human activity (not mere technological manipu* 
lation), Hymes has contributed to my organizational abilities in describing 
the position of a communicative mode in its social context. 

In the paper, "Functions of Speech: Ah Evolutionary Approach" (1961) 
Hymes develops the notion of "speech habits" and "linguistic routines/* 
It becomes evident that when we study speech as non*random patterned acti- 
vity (behavior that is situated and partially controlled by social context), 
societies differ in the content of equivalent routines and in the kinds and 
numbers of their routines* 

The nature of speech patterning, as well as its cross 
cultural variations, can be brought out by considering 
four aspects of it: (1) in terms of the materials of 
speech, there is a patterning of utterances in discourse; 
(2) in terms of the individual participants, there is a 
patterning of expression and interpretation of person- 
ality; (3) In terms of the social system, there is the, 
patterning of speech situations, and (4) in terms of 
cultural values and outlook, there is the patterning 
of attitudes and conceptions about speech* (1961:50) 



If we look at the social system of the behavioral 
activity involved, we can see it as a network of 
interaction in situations of .behavior settings, 
and can discover related patterns of speech* For 
example, societies diffgr in the settings' in which 
speech is prescribed, proscribed, or simply 
optional. (1961:50) 

The concept of a mode of communication as situated activity, carrying 
different behavioral formulas cross-ciUturally, is very important to the 
proposed study of film communication. 

Hymes proposes a way to understand and icmpare these patterns by describ- 
ing a "set of factors whose interrelations may serve to describe its pattern 
of speech activity, and so provide a basis for comparing the functions of 
speech in different social situations," (1961:60) I shall not stress functional 
comparisons in my analytic scheme* However, the basic requirement af extract- 
ing a "set of factors" (later called "components!') plav* an important role 
in soc iovidistic description and analysis* 

In Hymes' 1962 paper, "The Ethnography of Speaking," he further develops 
the notion of a paradigmatic approach to the study of speech behavior which 
requires "discovering a relevant frame or context, identifying the items vhich 
contrast within it, and determining the dimensions of contrast for the items 
within the set 90 defined*" (1962:18) After reviewing the study of speech 
in cognitive and expressive behavior, he concludes that "analysis of the 
role of speech in cognitive behavior leads into analysis of the ethnographic 
context of speech*" (1962:20) A parallel argument can be developed for the 
contextual study of film in native behavioral settings* 

Hymes continues by outlining a descriptive framework that he intends to 
treat as a series of questions rather than as an imposed system* The sug- 
gested framework for the analysis of the ethnographic context of speech 
concentrates on discovering and describing (1) speech events, (2) the consti- 
tuent factors of speech events, and (3) the functions of speech* In this 
more fully developed treatment, the factors^jnow also called "components, i; 
are listed as (1) a Sender (Addressor); (2) a Receiver (Addressee); (3) a 
Message Firm; (4) a Channel; (5) a Code; (6) a Topic; and (7) a Setting 
(Scene, Situation)* (1962; 25) The reader is asked to see Section III of 
this paper for my adapted scheme, 

Hymes also lists and describes seven broad types of functions corres- 
ponding to the sevan types of components listed above*^ The list of compon- 
ents is suggested as a heuristic framework; questions are to be asked of 
relationships between components and between components and associated 
functions* 

More importantly, Hymes calls attention to the concept of "rules of 
appropriateness." The notion of appropriate behavior can be applied to 
either linguistic code or social code. This is very important when some 
form of communicative performance is being studied. Hymes emphasizes the 
need to discover patterns of distribution and organization of the suggested 
components that are appropriately used in speech events. This necessitates 
the study of co-occurrence of factors, as possibly being obligatory, or 
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optional, or structurally excluded* In such a way, speaking, as a system, 
may be described* 

From an ethnographic point of view, the discovery of 
such rules of appropriateness .. .is central to the 
conception of speaking as a system. One way that 
patterns of speaking constitute a system is in 
virtue of restrictions on the co-occurrence of 
elements. (1962:2G) 

It is interesting to note that in 1962 Hymes only makes a parentheti- 
cal reference to an analysis of a "communicative" event; "(In discussing 
it, I shall refer to speech and speaking, but these terms are surrogates 
for all modes of communication, and a descriptive account should be gen* 
eraliEed to comprise all.) 11 (1962:24) 

Byrnes' 1964 paper, "Toward Ethnographies of Communication/* makes it 
clear that he Is concerned with communication events. This paper is extreme- 
ly important for my purposes because* for the first tine, it formally unites 
the concept of ethnography with the study of communication. This combination 
has contributed heavily to my conceptual formulations of a sociovidistic 
approach. / 

Thtf descriptive and analytic scheme is further developed to suggest 
that ethnographies of communication be guided by the study of *"our aspects: 
(1) the components of communicative events, (2) the relation among components 
(3) the capacity and state of the components, and (4) the activity of the 
system so constituted. 

Emphasis regains, however, on the study of speech. Interestingly 
enough , when Hymes does mention the study of media (citing non-ethnograph- 
ically based references as McLuhan and Carpenter (I960) and McLuhan (1964), 
he notes the "tendency to take the value of channel as given across cultures, 
but here, as with every aspect and component of communication the value 
is problematic and requires investigation." (1964^25) 

Hymes* suggestion and challenge that modes other than speaking can be 
ethnographically studied has not been met. The proposed sociovidistic 
framework for describing and analyzing film as a mode of visual communication 
is one attempt to answer this challenge. No one is contributing to film 
communication study what sociolinguistics has offered to language study. 

It remains the central task of this essay to build on the theoretical 
foundations presented in the previous pages* More specifically my intention 
is to develop a theory and complementary methodology to facilitate the 
systematic analysis, of £ i 1 m t ixs a communicative code, within its social 
context. If, an I clairc, there is an importance to the convergence of 
specific trends in both language and communications study, then the pro- 
posed theory should be able to uncov^ r and successfully answer new questions- 
important questions about human communication that have previously been 
overlooked. Herein lies the rcajor contribution tu what Worth and Hymes 
have called "codes in context." 
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IThe projected result of such an inquiry is to make meaningful con- 
clusions about the following questions: 

(A) Wh£t social relationships in the context of film communication mean- 
ingfully separate one ''production genre" from another? 

(B) Is there a difference between the film products and the production 
styles of the different "communication communities'* that have jeen studied? 
By what criterion can the label "same" and/or "different" be used? 

A further -question that must be dealt with involves; the nature of the 
relationships between film production style, film content and the socio- 
cultural and life style characteristics of specific groups of filmmakers* 
One serious problem to be faced initially is how one can t^lk about such 
relationships* Ways of discussing, and procedures for denning such relation- 
ships are not well developed at this time* 

III* Toward a Sociovidistic Scheme of Analysis 

While this is not the time to develop a complete theoretical organi- 
zation of the field of communication, I feel that some statement which 
situates the domain of my work in relation to others is necessary* I have 
made innumerable references to "film communication," tacitly stating that 
"film** and "communication" can and do denote and connote different things to 
different people* Therefore sorao explication of my use of these terms is 
necessary in light of a larger contextual scheme which encompasses "commun- 
ication," "language," "modes," "codes," and "genres*" ■ 

Within the field of communication it is possible to speak of systems 
of communication and their associated areas of study, such as kinesics, 
proxemics, tacesics, linguistics, etc* On this level, I am primarily 
concerned with the study of visual communication* 

Within the study of visual communication, which includes photography, 
painting, graphic arts, sculpture and forms of telecommunications (such as 
live television and videotape), I am specifically working toward a clarifi- 
cation and amplif ication of "vidistics." As defined by Worth, vidistics 
treats film M as if it were the 'language' of visual communication, ahd as 
if it were possible to determine the elements and to understand the logic 
of its structure." (1966:331) 

Wh£n studying film as a central concern of vidistics, we must take 
into account the existence of different "types" of films* We hear and 
see references made to feature films, "art" filras, industrial films, edu- 
cational films, under group I films, family films ("home movies") and docu- 
mentary films, to mention only the most cotwmon varieties. Within the 
documentary frame of reference j we can speak of interpretive films (in 
the Grierson school), eLhnofilm, cinema verite, direct cinema and bio- 
and socib-documentary, again only to mention a few* 

The mere fact that I an able to list these varieties of film begs the 
question of the natura of distinguishing characteristics. By what criteria 
have these types of film been established? Is there a tacit agreement among 
some group that different codes are involved? Do configurations of social 
participation and activity make the difference? Are functional relationships 
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the distinguishing factor? Or, perhaps a combination of these three 
explanations will clarify the problem. 

The study of vidistics can be treated from two perspectives, 
Vidistic phenomenon can be described as film codec; the internal structural 
rules are the unit of analysis* In another perspective the same material 
can be treated and organized as "film communication genres" when the 
external sociocultural rules are the dominant unit of analysis. 

While speaking of the "visual mode of communication," I shall consider 
the concept of "film" as one that encompasses a variety of communication 
"codes." My central concern is to demonstrate that a concept of film code 
is meaningless when it is isolated from consideration and analysis of 
social context* This unified perspective of code-in-context shall Refine 
and struct-ure the lowest level of my projected 6rganization--that of "film 
genre, l+ 

My approach to an understanding of the genre level will be to describe 
genre as a pattern of relationships between film communication EVENTS , Qlm 
communication PERSPECTIVES > and film communication COMPONENTS. The specific 
relationships can be suggested by the use of two lists of contextual items 
that appear below. It should be kept in mind that Events, Perspectives 
and Components are proposed as a means of description. The relationships 
between the following two lists are meant to be suggestive of potentially 
distinctive characteristics and will enable the analyst to isolate one 
genre of film production from another. It is thus proposed that all forms 
of "filir genres" may be located, described and meaningfully distinguished 
by the patterns of relationships that result from describing film Events 
in terms of Perspectives and Components* 

The descriptive framework is to be organized as follows* Three 
categories of film communicaticn Events , namely (A) Planning Events » (B) 
Filming Events , and <C) Exhibiting Events are to be cross-referenced with 
six categories of film communication Components, namely (1) Participants » 
(2) Setting . (3) Topic , (4) Message form , (5) Code , and (6) Auxiliary 
Channels . Each category of Event is to be examined through two Perspec- 
tives: one of Preparing T o (do the event), and another of Preparing The 
(event itself)* All ot these categories shall be explained shortly* 

We, tl**,refore, have three terms which we will be using: EVENTS, PER_, 
SPECTIVES AbiD COMPONENTS. Events will be described in terms of Components 
froo two Perspectives. The resulting description will define a GENRE. 

It is further proposed that each film communication case study be 
examined through this framework* The framework seeltc to account for analyz- 
able social factors that surround all filmmaking activity. In past research 
some of those factors, either types of components or events , have not been 
recognized or considered "mere*' context* The lists of contextual items 
described in the following pages attempt to account for all forms of social 
activity across all "production genres." Forms of social activity performed 
in Hollyvoad and backyard £ilr.inaking must be accounted for. 

In part, the purpose of sociovidistic fie Id work is to evaluate and 
test the appropriateness of these components and events as I look for the 
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contextual boundries common to all film production* Furthermore , the 
purposes of developing such a framework are, first, to establish boundries 
on the variability of each contextual item; second, to provide evidence 
for a non-random distribution of the behavior of each component within 
each event of the particular film production under investigation; and 
third, to provide a structure amenable to comparative results* 

The framework that I have suggested essentially outlines the descrip- 
tive task of a soctovidistic field study* The Events, Perspectives and 
Components deserve some further explication (see diagnam on page 13)* 

Events^ and Perspectives are to be conceptualized as follows* 

A Film Communication Event is a conceptual unit, described in terms of 
Components, in which some form of film production activity is the central 
organizing concern. The spate of activity is seen to include all forms of 
mental * physical and social performance present in various forms of film- . 
making "production. This broad category includes, in Worth's terms the 
FC g and FC r phenomenon as well as learning how to use a camera and* fgoing 
to the movies*' Events are to be primarily conceived of as social activity 
that is regulated by normative behavior* Events are further understood as 
examples of culturally structured behavior, governed by sets of prescriptions 
and proscriptions. What may and what may not be done witjiin filmmaking 
events should be analyzed so that what can and what can not be done with the 
available technology can be placed in its proper sociovidistic context* 

I propose that all such activity and behavior that I am*calling 
"Events" can be organized into the categories outlined below* 

1, A Planning Event is any activity in which a person or persons formally 
or informally decides what to record and how to record it in motion picture 
images, t 

2, A Filming Event is any activity in which a person or persons puts .an 
image 9n film by using a motion picture camera* A Filming Event takes 
place in two major ways* 

2A* A Filmingt Qn-Camera Events is any activity performed by a 
person or persons that takes place in front of an operating 
motion picture camera* 

2B* A Filming: Behind -the Camera Event is any activity per- 
formed by a person or persons behind the camera and taking 
or not taking responsibility for the camera**while it is 
recording images* 

3, An Exhibiting Event is any activity which occurs after the Filming 
Event in which film is to be shown in any way* 

Each of these categories of Events should be examined through two 
perspectives of Preparation * 
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The Prepare To perspective concentrates on soc io-eultural aspects of Event 
preparation, that is, on the social activity that surrounds the actual 
planning, filming and, exhibiting per se* This context-affiliated perspective 
examines social behavior external to the film product* 

The Prepare The perspective concentrates on analysing the structural arrange- 
ment and re-arrangement of symbolic material * This is a code affiliated 
perspective that examines the rule- like behavior ppnsidered internal to the 
film product* 



Scheme 0 f Events and Perspectives 




The PREPARE TO Perspective 
(^) The PREPARE THE Perspective 

As I have indicated, each of these events and perspectives can assume 
a wide variety of forms (arrangement? of components). They cannot be fully 
described, however, without reference to each, or at least several, of the 
following six categories of components* 

It The component Participant involves anyoia who participates in any 
activity for which the major concern is producing a specific film* There- 
fore, included in this category are the actual filmmakers, actors (includ- 
ing animals), audience members, observers (such as "participant-researchers") , 
sponsors, friends, relatives, gang members, church leaders , ^social workers, etc 



2, The component Setting describes actual times and places of the Events 
and Perspectives* 
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3. The component Topic \ as a category, contains inforntion on ft\m content 
Response co th question, "what was the film about" west be answered by 
both the ooserved and the researchers. The "observed** category includes 
people listed in the Participant component for a specific film* 

The component Message Fona refers to "style." Ar % y style reference 
is nade to "habits'" or ''routines' 1 (such as always starring a sequence with 
an establishing shct, followed by a two-shot and then a close-jp, or editing 
out any shot 'hat has a.iy earner* movement in it) or "fashions of showing 11 
(such as always producing a coherent logi;al sequence rather than a Cast cut 
ontagc of quick shots jumping from place to place). Thus, particular, con- 
sistent and patterned ways of shooting a scone or a consistent, patterned 
manner of editing are appropriate material for this category. 

5. The component Code describes the elements or units that define the 
^articular style- Whereas the style i3 likely to be noticed ana discussed 
first, the codt. wil? only be mentioned when one is asked to differentiate 
one style from another. 

This use of "code' : consists of uore than syntactic elements and their 
arrangements , j-d Code also describes social elements whan they are codeable. 
For instance, one might describe people always facing the cao^ra, people 
always wearing new clothes, or simply, people appearing in every shot (as 
opposed to not appearing) as appropriate social units or chis component, 

5, The component Auxiliary Channels describes any of communicative 
channels that are either heavily relied upon, substituted for, imitated, or 
used in association u, th ch^ film channel. Examples include the drawing of 
pictures in a planning event (suc l i as a storyboard) or pictures with word 
balloons to actually be in the movie. Information on (a, the use of verbal 
communication, still photography and/or television as a template for how 
a film is made> or (b) a reliance ou wotdi, gestures and/or music falls 
into this cateogry. The #, se of auxiliary channels muse be studied in the 
social organization surrounding ?:he film's making as well as the syntactic 
organization of the filr.:*s construction. 

In dealing with Events and Perspecti/es , we ca louibine them in what- 
ever way they happen to be used by n spec* r _c filmm. ^ng group. For example 

1- One can Prepare to plan :w well as Prepare the Plan . The forn.er might 
describe the 1 *>ririat ion ot a ; ilrxiiakin/j club with officers, d<*es , etc in 
orcter co Login to rcake a novio; tha latter Liijht describe the proccd* e by 
which an individual or ^ro-jp structures and/or changes a script through the 
use of drawings, "wil^in^s, talking i^to a tape recorder. ccc< 

2A< One can Prepare co Fili:, in the sense of Preparing t o Ke~Qn-Cam era , or 
in the sense of Preparing t h e Bcing-On-Camera event. Examples of the 
£ormer "hide* rehearsing scenes with or without dialogue, learning how co 
actj , latter right describe the building of the set, applying 

make ■ merely telling people to stand facing the camera. 



2T . V: wo Prepare to Fi 1 n j also in the s^ns^ vL Preparing to be Behind-the 
Camera event. Behavior appropriate to the former category would include 
deciding whe will shoot die film* who will make the lighL meter readings or 



cct the lights, etc* oj practicing wich the equipment as in a series of 
dry ruas* 4< 2:<ai»ples ot the iacter include loading fclia camera, setcing 
the pvoper f-stops cr clawing out the camera ruovci^encs * 

22* Jujt a'j ona can Prepare to Flbu , one can also Prepare the Fili u, This 
category ui&ht describe developing the filu (&iuher in a lab or at hoi a), 
adiiiin^ and/or re-edicin^ the £ik, syncing the sound with the fill,, etc 

3* Cnc can Prepare to Exhibit the In* and one can Pr epare the Exhibition* 
For instance, describing the procedure by which people are selected and 
invitee co see a particular film, the types of activity that accompany a:; 
exhibiting event (such as having dinner) etc, are examples of the former 
fr.diie^o-jy. The ?<ittcr category is exemplified by describing the tii..e and 
sa tiling of <i particular exhibition, the place^enc of chairs in certain loca- 
tions, the way the filu will be spliced together if it breaks, etc* 

It should be noticed that che Prepare To and the Prepare Th e perspec- 
tives are suggested as ^jays of locating certain relevant pieces of behavior 
and activity* They a^Te presented as ways of n.ost clearly seeing the social 
aspeccs of a film canr.urucation process. It is not suggested that each &n£ 
every category will be relevant to, or even appear in, each case study* 
The proposed relationships arc noc to be thought of as cells that u.ust be 
filler;. This framework presents categories that will contribute co a com- 
parative study of differently organized filuiakias productions* 

^ Ao an example of how I plan to use t'ese tertuS, let us for a moment 
compare a possible ivnnenbcr^ School filer, production (a graduate school of 
cott-iunicatiuns study) uich that of a possible Hows iiovie production alon^ 
the proposed fraroeuorl; of Events, Perspectives and Components* 

lu -erros of Eveats, ye see several major differences* The Planning 
event la^eivcs the majority of attention in aa Annanberg production, wherean 
this evenc is noticeably neglected in the production of a Hotnc iiovie* That 
is, Anneuberg students i;,ay spend half or wore of their total allotted pro- 
duct io;i ciinc in soue forr^ of Planning activity; Home aovie Planning usually 
consists lucrely of purchasing the correct type of file* at the drug store 
and remembering to £Cl iihe camera ouc* On the other hand, the Exhibiting 
event Li a lionie iiovie produce ion is the activity that receives the c;ost 
attention; in the Annen^2tg p^oc'uetion the san.e evenc receives the least 
attention* 

Ir. cec^s of the Fili*iit£, event, another reciprocal relationship appears. 
In che Anneaberg production, central attention is paid co the Behind-the- 
Cauiera activity; Hon^e iiovie ^ailing emphasizes on-cai.:era activity* 

In terws of ,di£ i,ereai: emphases on preparauioo, the Annenberg pattern of 
production str^ " preparing the plan, preparing to be behind- the- cauiera 
and preparing .ne fik, Cna the other hand, KoaTi liovie production e^pha- 
sizes preparing no be on-cai .ara and preparing to crhi-i£. 

* * * Vr 



Progress in the study of soc Lovidist Lcs rests in the abilities of 
cor.u,unication researchers to uy^aj„at ically gacher ecnte^tual forms of 
LiiEorijaLLOn and data that havj previously baen overlooked. An anthro- 
pologically based nictho." of participant observation :.nsl be the primary 
;asen-ch strategy. In th^ concluding section of this essay, I shall su^ges^ 
a sz'cizs of guidelines fo^- such work. 

1V. Sociovidistic Research and Ficlduork 

Initial concern 1 be paid to looking for £"oups of fiL.s and their 
associated "film coL^iimicac ions communities/' 3y this I mean study should 
uacc of (1) the people responsible toe particular film productions, (2) 
chz actual filus that were produced , and (3) samples of audiences chat eiLhe) 
the; fiL s uere ma^ Tor, oc t people uho otherwise became audience ia>ec*bers fo'j 
_hoG2 specific flirts, Atteupcin^ to define the pi* abaters of participation 
in specific film cen.i.uinicatiort productions should be stressed. Secondly, 
^phnsis must be placed on integrating certain social and physical character* 
ls;ic£ suggested by the sociovidistic analytic scheme. 

Li sodo ca$cs , it may be possible to reconstruct the relevant kinds of 
information on participation, social activities, intentions , react ions , etc* 
through o:atnples in die litcracure, or through a scries of structured inter- 
views, Tho sociovidistic descriptive scher,^ could serve as a guide in such 
an approach. It is my feeling however that* in most cases, this approach 
uill aq£ be feasible. The reader will recall my earlier remarks concerning 
^he lack of ethao^raphically based studies of Hollywood film production 
activity* On thi other hand, this strategy roay be well suited to an invest- 
igation of the home raovie production cenra* 

An alternative strategy would be to desi^. a participant observer 
i ^thodolo^y that would study specific forns of cora-iunication behavior 
operative in the filmmaking process, 'Without interrupting the process* or 
causing irreparable behavioral change, it should be possible to gathar 
rslevanc sociovidistic data by observing people as they plan, make, and see 
t^ovias . 

Headers will realize chat at present, adolesccut filmmaking is a cordon 
and popular activity. It is rcco^ni^ed that ii the last decade there has 
bedi a tremendous Growth of ccena^e filonakinC to th e United States and 
Great Brf^a in. 

A fet; of thz flkinakinm projects in this country that come immediately 
to mind include Larson 1 ;:ork with Puerto Cleans and blacks un the Lr** r East 
sida of L ;cu York (Larson anc licade 1270, Larson 1971); AobbLi's project with 
blacks i:: Richmond, California (bobbin 12Si) ; Haskins 1 project with the 
12th anc Oxford Streets black youth in .lormh Philadelphia; Smctzer's Los 
^nj^ls-'S study of Chicanos as CaGa liaravilla (Suietzer 1371); and the Soscon 
Public Library spcnsot-ed filia rith East Boston Italian youth (Morghy 197C), 

The fact i^ t hovevsr, that feu, if any, of these projects uere designed 
to jrrve research needs similar to those I hav^ proposed* It ia equally 
LOia ci\at feu, if any, of the film productions Ot: film products have been 
analysed in uays that I ha^/c suggested* This point become more interesting 
*;hen uo realise that in mrny cases the primary purpose of organizing a 




filnjuaking project has been uc provide a socially attractive activity. The 
projects have been socially Titivated and justified by social explanations, 
Uy point is that none o£ these productions have been observed or studied 
frott a co&Tiuni cat ions perspective—an approach that seeks to utilise these 
social foundations * 



The fact that such a large amount of f iliuaaking exists as an on-going 
activity provides us with a fertile field of sociovidistic data* Easily 
accessible research sites e^ciot in 



(1) hone movie waking activity: 

(2) high school fib making classes; 

(3) adolescent ghetto filmmaking projects; 

(4) college and graduate school filru production courses; and 

(5) ''independent, £ " low budget, feature fil«; productions* 

Another alternative strategy would be to actually generate a "filir- 
uiakiai; project'" with a specific group of people, or within a specif ic^_^-— "~ 
cotnnunity of special interest:* Uotth's 10- documentary r£$£sr<eh^^chniques 
(19C^) have been designed with uhis objective ia t5*n*;*~**AOve specifically, 
this approach offers individuals the technical abilities and materials to 
t.ake filuic statements about th?>t.;se Wes * r Jorth and Adair's collaborative 
effort with a group of on-vescrvation Uavaho Indians 1970, 1972) is a 

cirecc result of applying bio-documentary techniques to the study of film 
as cross-cultural comaunicatiori* 

Simultaneously Worth urged bis students to investigate the possibilities 
o£ conducting field research on local sub-cultural populations* This work 
was initiated on a small group basis rather than with individual f iUaiakers* 
Achtenbcrg's study of black tecnagess at the Tabernacle Church in West 
Philadelphia (Achtenberg, 19C7; Stoddard, 1057; Gilber, 1567) * Waterhouse's 
work wirh upper"i,iidole class girls attending the Shipley School in Phila- 
delphia (Waterhouse, personal communication), Smetzer's projects with a 
group of you^g Chicanos in Los Angeles (Ctiiecser, 1571) and my work in South 
Philadelphia at the Houston Settlement House are all products of this 
stimulation* 



lc is within this coster of work that, in 19S9, I initiated a 3-year 
fiL„ research program at the Philadelphia Child Guidance Clinic (Chalfen 
and Haley, 1971), Funded by the National Institute of uental Health, primary 
objectives o£ this prolan were to have groups of adolescents, differing 
i.i se;;, class and race, make their own movies* Each group was to conceive, 
shoot, edit a^d sound track a lSi;m black and white- iilu\ on any subject of 
theij choosing. The ir.ajoj stipulation was that they had to &>ake the movee 
as a cooperative r*oup effort, Lake group decisions on what the f ill*; was 
about, who was o be in it, who was so shoot it, who was to see it, etc* 
Ky Cc^ccion in thsse projects has been to instruct the young f ilruraalcers id 
technical ^atcers while making a determined efi^rt r,o neither structure the 
content nor the construct of their films* 

Rephrasing this research in terras of socio^c-ocu^entary^ methodology, 
..eaning£ul cross group differences have begun to ererge in areas of" (1) 
preferred shooting locations ; (2) preference for participating either on- 
cat^era or behind-thc-cane^a, (3) behavioral prescriptions and restrictions 



for either on-camera or behiud-the-cauera activity, (4) degree of story- 
line importance, (5) Restrictions on who may become an 'official*' vs. 
^i^inofficial 1 participant, (6) appropriate topics and themes for the filr, 
T7) the importance of a message" Li the film, and (C) specific audiences 
selected to see or not co see the finished filui. It should be noted that 
these areas of comparison only became evident attec categories of socio* 
vidistic description were organized. 

Conclusions 

I have proposed a sociovidistic framework for the description and 
analysis of film communication from a social activity point of view. It is 
legitimate at this point to as!c what wy results shall contribute to an 
understanding of film ccv^unication, what cau be seined frora the material I 
have proposed to study, and what is the value of such an effort* 

It must be borne in tuind that the proposed work is not an experiment 
in any formal sense* Results of this trark T*;ay or may not lead to research 
conducted under experimental conditions. Ihat is not ray concern at the 
moment. However, I intend lo think of the proposed study as more than an 
exploratory effort or a ' fishing expedition,*' I have specified a fraoework 
of Events, Perspectives and Components which I feel is worth :: testing," 
Zy ^testing'- I mean: applying the theoretical constructs of the suggested 
sociovidistic approach to specific instances of filmmaking and film commun- 
ication, Ihe question then ^ecowes, how well does the proposed framework 
account for specific activity and behavior that actually does oc^ur when 
people make and look at movies. What kinds of new questions are we forced 
to ask as a result of this new perspective? 

Another important reason for the development and demonstrated applica- 
tion of the pr^pobed framework is that it shall provide a basic foundation 
for future work, /Investigators shall have a tested theoretical and analyti 
cal base for applications in other areas such as cross media analysis, 
cross cultural comparisons and cross mode communication • 

This essay has outlined the devel^^ent of a theoretical scheme foi* 
the systematic observation, description, and comparison of a fom of conruun 
icatioa in a way that has never been done before, Ihe proposed study is 
primarily a descriptive effort that shall test a scheme of conceptual muts 
that define cotaimnication as a social process. However, the purpose of 
description should be more than list making and categorization. More iupor 
tantly, formulation of categories, relationships and patterns should G^** 
erate relevant questions that have' not been asked before. It is further 
hoped that such q estions may be applied to areas beyond the immediate 
interest and scope of film, namely to the study of a communication process 
in general » 
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1. See Holsti £19c9) for r u ethods in content analysis* In many examples of 
content analysis, researchers seek to learn something about senders 
and receivers of messages fro*a what they have left behind (see Kracauer 
1349 and Wolfenstein am! Leites 1947)* A reconstruction process takes 
place not too unliLe sot.e archaeological methods, which, as in "the 
midden theory," believes that 'you are what you throw away*' 

2. See.tfright (1959, 19:4). 

3. The writings of Eisenstein (1957) and Bazin (1967) are good examples of 
this point. 



4. The literature on what uighfc be called a "sociology of film" provides 
a good exauple. This literature usually selects one portion of the 
total filu communication process, which kusc include f ilmmakers, fiL\s, 
and the film audiences. The other aspects are ignored. 

In The Sociology of Film Art (1955), Huaco analyzes film content 
with little reference to filrcmakers and t: no information" on filt* 
audience; flayer's Sociology of Film (1945) concentrates on the effects 
of films on children as audience; Kracauer'a Frog. Caligari to Hitler (1947) 
Ignores data ?n reactions by German audiences; Uolfenstein and Leices' 
ther..atic analyses appearing in Hovies, A Psychological Study (1950) 
^nly makes ^guesses 1 * about movie makers and audiences: and other studies 
by Bateson, Dclo, Gorer, Weakland and Uolfenstein (in Mead and Ketraux, 
1S5S) generally concentrate on analyzing the film product in various 
content analytic schemes. These studies represent product-centered 
analyses which neglect numerous components of film as a communication 
process. 

*.ve majority of work mentioned above has dealt with films after 
they have bean produced. Few investigators have looked at the actual 
f il^making process. In one rare account, Lillian Ross's Picture (1950) 
documents the making of John Houston's film "The Rad Badge- of Courage 1 * 
in Hollywood. This book includes information on the people producing 
the film, the actors and cau,eraaen, the content of the film, and the 
reactions of certain "test audiences 1 ' *:o several Release prints. Also 
the anthropolocist lioi'tense Powderuaker in H ollywood, the Dream Factory 
(1950) hypothesized that in order to functionally analyze Hollywood fil^s, 
one needed (a) to know the social system tuat influenced the film's L«aU- 
iag£Rd(b) to study the audiences that viewed the films, liore recently, I.C. 
Jarvie, in Towards a Sociology of the Cinema (1970), asks the following 
sociological questions: (1) who makes filus, and why? (2) who sees films, 
and why and how? (3) what is seen, how and why? and (4) bow do films 
gee evaluated, by whom and why? (1970:14) It should be noted that such 
enlarged contexts of analysis, attempting tc deal with the filmmaking 
process, have only worked with a large-scale institution and industry, 
• nanely Hollywood. 

5. In 1050, Kodak initiated a series of periodicals titled "Visuals are a 
Language. i: The Ther.*e of these publications is that principles of language 
and language study may be directly transferred and literally translated 
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into studying the freanLtg and organization of pictures and picture 
sequances. Topics discussed include ''the synta:: of still picture 
ari-an£>eir.ent* (no. 1, 1SJC) , "the rhetoric of the i.ovie : ' (no, 2, 1900), 
"transformational yraniiar and visual ca„municai:ion : ' (no, 2, I960), 
"deep and surface structure of visual language 1 ' <no. 2, 1963), etc. 

w Gerbner calls our attention to processes, both internal and external 
to the product, when he speaks of definitions, approachea and fraue* 
works in communications, study. He says that such approaches should 
'acconjodate the study o£ structure as well as of function; they should 
permit the analysis of inner and interpersonal processes as well as of 
social and institutional systems and relationships; they should allow 
for the existence of subjective appearances as wall as objective events. 

7 + An important reference here is John Searle's Speech Acts (19^9). In 
this philosophic treatment of language, concentrating on "regulative^ 
and 1 'constitutive 1 - rules of speech behavior, Searle justifies his 
concentration on the study of speech acts by arguing that "all lin- 
guistic conaauhication involves linguistic aciis. The unit o£ linguistic 
couiiunication is not, as has generally been supposed, the symbol, word 
or sentence, or even the token of the symbol, word oiT sentence, but 
rather the production or issuance b£ the symbol or word or sentence in 
the performance of the speech act. 11 (1959il6) 

G, . Hymes speak* of linguistic routines as follows: "Seyond the syntactic 
structure of sentences (with which oratmuirs usually deal), utterances 
have an organization into what we nay call 'routines. 1 By 'linguistic 
routine' I refer to sequential organization, what follows what, either 
on the part of a single individual or an interchange between wore than 
one. routines range from reciting che alphabet.. .[ to] the direction of 
a buffalo hunt. 11 (l?ol!5C) 

9. The Broad types of function are listed as follows; (1) Expressive (Eno* 
tive); (2) Directive (Conative, Pragwatic, Rhetorical, Persuasive); (3) 
Poetic; (4) Contact; (5) lietalinguistic ; (6) Referential; (7) Contextual 
(Situational), (llymes 1962*31) 

10. A foore orthodox treatment of code wight only describe certain *'edeae" 
characteristics (Uorth, 196S, 1958), such as use of very short shots of 
3 and 4 frames in length, or shots that are put in a film upside down; 
or a particular cademe-cdeLie transformation such as always cutting out 
parts of a shot that are especially underexposed or overexposed, or edit* 
ing out sections of a shot i.i which the camera has jerked or noved too 
fast, etc. 

11, In l9Z , y the Community Filia TJorkahop ;ouncil (established by the American 
Filu Institute) identified 70 film workshops in 35 cities which have 
produced about 2C0 fi' 9. Host of these workshops are in urban ghetto 
neighborhoods . Since lKZ, innumerable other groups have been organ- 
ized in similar situations. 
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, 1« Film is mo tasemio t j c though it is ajso semiotic in itself be- 

cause it shows* photographic rocor^lF of real-1 if e semiot ie incidents 
Fi L:rt behaves scmiotieai boeause it is '"patterned communication" 
and contains several modalities (to paraphrase the definition of 
semiotics given in Sebeck, Hayes and Bateson 196'"* 



2.1. 



Wallace (1962) has shown that a comparison of folk sciences is 
an effective procedure in reconstructing the logical structures of 
cultures, since in science the structures of the cognitive processes 
are mo^t explicit* He finds "the most useful methodological assump- 
tion with which to approach the study of logical calcu?t in iotk 
sciences is that these calculi are already contained in logical 
structures similar to, or least implicit in, Western symbolic logic. " 
(p«6). It would be quite an advance for cultural universal ism if 
the logical structures of mind are constructed the same way cross- 
culturally, Those who say that film is a ''universal language 1 ' nay 
he wrong about the "language" part (for reasons not given here), 
but right, so it seen.j, about the "universal 11 part if Wallace is 
correct. 

The work of Godel, Turing, Church and Tarskt in metamathematics 
has established "some limitation on a logical system, either its 
completeness or its consistency, and these limitations are nut quite 
the same. Yet they do form a common family of limitations, and this 
is because they arise from a common difficulty in all symbolic 
language. The difficulty is that the language itself, '(Bronowski 
1966:237), The effect of this phenonemon, as 3ronowski puts it, 
is to create "an endless regress, an infinite hall of mirrors of 
self reflec^ioiv " What might we say about the hall of mirrors? Is 
it a circus sideshow? A maze of inviting d^p^h and complexity which 
invites us closer with its nysteries? 3uL when we try to explore it 
we rudely bump our noses. Is infinite regress merely an illusion? 
Infinity is not illusion; but mirrors feed ng back to themselves arc 
deceptions, Vhat appears to be infinite ddpth is but a shallow 
illusion, ^ronowskt offers the "logic of the mind" as a way out of 
the lahyr i nth. 

The logic of the mird diff<rs from formal logic 
in its ability to overcome and Indeed exploit the 
ambivalences of self -reference , so that they be- 
come Lns truments oi imagination, (Bro/iovski 1966 :24 1 ) 

B^onowki pv.ts the logic of the mind in a king of jsuporordtttate 
c.vcr.nry, apparently Lo o:;«:ipc the trrp of oithcr incoir.plotcn^s or 
Lidocidability, lut the <k*mJn of logic should not he very iar away 
frco the ucfrain of ratter, Fatter iy the scenco of man's successes 
and failures, disasters and criumphs, since man himself is a material 
object, (Fetblcman 1970), Feibleman note:> that man's "mental processes 
hove drvised a way of discovering how certain properties of matter 
can be represented by signs and in this way manipulated in absentia 
fo^ the; exercise cf premier control,*,," C L970 ; 52 ) . This is the 
domain of logvc which is 'abstracted from thtt matter in which it exists" 



Feiblenan concludes that since logic is delved fror> matter, its 
products can be applied back to matter," (1970:52)* Thus, to re- 
turn to Bronowski's proposition, the logic of the mind (imagination), 
which goes beyond the formal "trap" of incompleteness undecidabil ity > 
can feed back to the matter which gave it birth and the r ormal logi 
which entrapped it, and liberate them » 

If thin cone lus ion. seems far-fetched, jt can be looked upon as 
the i »turn to homeostasis of the system in question. That is, if 
Bronou&fci ha& extended Gomel's theorem? too far* this conclusion 
restores the balance of the system. Van Heijencort says "The 
bearing of Corel's results on epis tetuo logical problems remains 
uncertain" (1965 : 357 ) * So Bronowski may have erred by not taking the 
least effort: it is intuitively certain that a rir'id conception of 
formal systeps docs not fully explain the realities which we experi- 
ence, i^ut instead jf looking beyond formal logic toward a very 
imccitain territory, 1 have found it worthwhile to look at the steamy 
interstices found between matter and logic, Thi is the area of 
analogy . 

3. Analogy 1 thrives on the same and the different: it needs contra- 

dictions in order to be itself. Analogy is a course steered between 
equivocation (everything is different from everything else) and 
univocation (everything is the same). The Aristotelian-Thomistic 
tradition sees analogy as r, a metaphysical explanation of the structure 
^f existence, indeed of all that exists 1, (Lynch 1960:149), So it 
is not qu^te proper to view analogy as a hybrid of univocation and 
equivocation. Diversity is together, the contraries are united - 
not because equivocation and univocation have been mixed in the right 
proport ions , but because existentially, this is the structure of 
real ity . 

Nevertheless* the task of the £ilujnak< r is to follow the move- 
ment of analogy and metaphor - to reach out and clasp things together. 
So mi'ch the better if there are contradictions. At the troublesome 
^pots where things do not fit together comes the imaginative power 
of making answers through synthesis-through analogy. 

3.1, In I inguistics t the pairs mecaphor/mctonym, pazad igrrVsyntagm, 

or system/ryntagm (to use the terminology of Jakobson, Levi-Strauss 
and Earthen respectively) seem to describe fundamentally different 
mover-'nts. Whether the field of analysis is myth, cooking, fashion 
photography or language, "rcetaphor (system, paradigm) relies on the 
recognition of similarity, and metonymy (syntagm) on the recognition 
of contiguity/' (Leach 1970:47). These two axes are Cartesian 
coordinates (as Leach pointed out). Thus the x-axis and y~axis 
teem, on the face of it, r 'o ccreen off into infinity without ever 
meeting. But this could be the case only in a Non-Gins te j ni an , 
simultaneous universe, which the universe is not. A curved, non- 
simultaneous universe would accept, and oven welcome coordinates 
which are not so antagonistic, By se^kin;; out the seemingly irrec- 
on' iliablc, namely metaphor and metonym, we *f ind that those L*ro axes 
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are thenselvos logical 10 each other, J A\at is metaphor if not 
yyntagniii t ic t i.o. ?or.tigueu^; metaphor 1? a coaching out (which 
corresponds to its traditionally assigned function of similarity 
(Loncb p« h7) y but it is also a clasping together (Wheelright names 
these functions c piphor and diaphor )* Tho clasping together is 
contiguity. Thus can metaphor be syntagmatic (metonymic)* Con- 
vereseiy, syritagni (metonym) is metaphorical because it is contiguous, 
Jakobson uses the example of the "superimposed dissolves" in Chaplin 
filras as ''filmic metaphors", (Barthes 1964:60)* Hhat could be 
more contiguous than a lap dissolve> yec thes^ t Jakobson calls 
metaphors * Montage is 1 ikewtse contiguous (metonymieal); but it is 
also quite obviously metaphoric (montage can emphasize either the 
similar or the dissimilar, and is equally effective in doing either; 
examples: the eye/lens puns of Dziga Vertov; and the polarised 
diagonals of Etsenstein). 

■1, Analogy bends the Cartesian coordinates of the two fundamental 
axes to conform to our non-simultaneous, curved universe* Analogy 
and dialectics seem to walk the same path* But dialectics insf^ts 
on stepping on the face of one of the members of the pair: dialectic 
denies in order to synthesize* Uhereas analogy is much more congenial 
in reconciling opposites* 

(Existence, as it descends, is analogous. It 
is never the same act of existence* It is a 
completely new fact; it must be new; for it must 
adapt itself completely to the new materials 
which it confronts,, adapting itself in its bone; 
and heart to the bone and heart of each new 
subject of being, each new part of the total 
o> ganisri, 4 . .So too with an analogical idea, with 
our Inward thinking about being* The vork, the 
thinking oC it, is never done* (Lynch 1960:150) 

Peirce believed that the ultimate inrerpretant of signs is not 
outside of the sign process. So, infinite, or at least n ■ rly 
infinite regress is 3 i ^cessary part of Pei-ce's sign theory (See 
ft^kotf 1970)* The final interpretant is a habit of inference or 
rule of acticn "but it can only be coded in further signs/' I 
suggest that film can he the codification of the signs (rules of 
action^* Film can be the final interpretant vhich breaks the mirrors 
of infinite repress* Fil * is not a mirror, i*e*, an image maker, 
hut an ima?,e breaker: it shatters fal^o reflections* Film refracts* 
it shines vith own inner light, is itself a scarce of light, not a 
silvered surface* Film penetrates reality, it does not reflect it. 
Film makes si^ns explicit* By objectifying, magnifying, evni is- 
tortir.^ c,i t ;n-j t £iim does ir. a great suwice* Our thought ;m ' 1 >w- 
iedge is by situis* Fiji? takes those signs* even the most feu 1 iar, 
t ind r.iakes then foreign to u^» 

Film thus breaks th^ ethnocentric of our imagery* Forced to 
Look at things objectively, we have no choice but to try to under- 
stand them. 
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4«1« Of all expressive systems, film is the hybrid one which has the 

synergetic energy lo most successfully be a self-referencing device* 
As such, film is a way to momentarily close the system and ssake all 
parts of it visible* 

5. the direction of film study must be toward the true logical and 

ontological nature of things* The crevasse betvoeu art and science 
must be bridges* Art meaningless without science (science is the 
truth of things)* Art versus science, art versus life> science 
versus li r c are worlds upon the body of the universe which film can 
help heal. Through ftlit^s si^nif icacion, the analogical imagination 
can stitch together the open, bleeding cuts of our discontinuities* 
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(NOTE: a full treatment o£ analogy would have to include Bunge's 
(1969} formalization o£ the types of analogy as well as Hesse's 
(1966) typology o£ analogy. The types o£ analogy which Bunge 
classifies range from strong to weak- At the bottom of the 
scale, there seems to be no room for metaphor. Metaphor is 
thus put as the weakest of analogies* so weak, in fact, that 
it does not qualify as analogy* I prefer Lynch's view, how- 
eve t which sees no difficulty in joining the oiphaned metaphoi? 
with its siblings* The kinship gained by relating the contraries 
is a powerful one indeed*) 

t am not excluding video when I say "film" since film and video 
are analogous. 
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BOUPU SAVED FROM DROWNINO (1932 \ DIRECTED BY JEAN RHTOIB 



Poxanne Glasberg 
University of Wisconsin 



"Man in life represents a variety of roles, including the role of himself 
and the roles that his fellow men thiust upon him,"l If the cotton of per- 
formance r,;sts at the basis of all humari activity, man in society will always 
carry a kind of double personality and will tend to disregard his station in 
life in order to play a part. Louis Jouvet explains in Les bas fonds , "quand 
je pence a ma vie, il me semble que je n'ai fait que changer de costume' 1 ; thus 
we may reject the rigid interpretation assigned to ftqudu * that of the elephant 
in the china shop or the anarchist overturning Lestingois' bourgeois household* 
Rather than analyzing the character of Boudu as linear, we may attribute to 
hin an attitude similar to that of the Baron: if life is only play, why should 
one paralyse himself in one position? Boudu changes costume like everybody 
else; the new suit "en carreaux" he so proudly parades in for a time belongs 
to oi.e fantasy, to one rclo, the scarecrow's rags to another* Costumes are 
principally tied to the idea of a game: trying on Lestingois' suit, Boudu 
observes delighted Tr en voila un deguisement* . 

The subject of the fi^m assumes something of the part of a theme which ^ 
a composer or a painter develops , embroidering on it endless variation? - 
thus we can look at Boudu as a character potpourri ranging from the clochard, 
the suicide victim to the lover or the enfant terrible, or we can discover a 
succession of attitudes and costumes in one character, the sense of continuous, 
passing movement underlined by the raise-en-scene and the sound track. It 
reens to me that-*only in light of a game can we account for Boudu's apparently 
incomprehensible^acts* Why does he throw himself in the water? Is it a 
suicide attempt, an escape from his newly acquired marital status? He hira- 
celf forgets the cause... the river assumes a specific meaning, the yellow 
waters of the Marne with the warm sun shining on its surface tempts him to 
carelessly float along and to enjoy the purely physical pleasures it affords* 

Conventional dramatic technique contents itself with manipulating the 
narrative sc as to release at a sst moment the typical reactions of the 
horn's constitution. Renoir asserts in every way that in life there is no 
suc:h notion as a definite character* Thp so-called characteristic traits are 
tut momentary reactions, due to certain circumstances which change shortly 
after and provoke correspondingly new responses* Lestingois Himself embodies 
tvro ^endonciec familiar in Jean Renoir's work: instinct (impulsive emotion, 
relaxation) and ceremony; while he offers a student Voltaire manuscripts, he 
attempts to maintain the proper decorum of the household, n I have a piano 
because we are respeataole people. tT Although surrounded by books and presided 
by the splri^of the 17th century philosopher in the form of a bust, he does 
not frequent "la bonne society/" Lestingois is never observed selling 
books - rfhat he has to sell appears more the idea, gainst the bookshelves 
that resemble the painted backdrop of the staged prologue, he can charm Anne- 
Marie with mythological allusions or ponder on his* condition" «« « I fell 
asleep again last ni^ht as I was going to see her" or caustically confront: 
his spcuse* 
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, Viewing 3oudu involves the experience of looking through a kaleidoscope • 
Characters achieve reality in a context of inversions, the most obvious 
example of which is the river that causes Boudu to almost lose his life and 
subsequently proves to be his salvation. As in the Roman trompe l'oeil wall 
paintings, framing devices - doors, windows, telescopes ~ persuade us to 
witness twice removed action; each show contains a second; which itself 
holds in a third, in a way reminiscent of the Russian wocden dolls fitted 
into orie another (we see Lestingois looking through a window 'at Anne*Marie 
and Boudu in the kitchen - a new permutation in the peep show, or a remainder 
of a previous scene in which he had been an active participant; or the maid 
jealously observes Lestingois surveying young girls through the telescope 
from the window). These enclosing devices also provide transitions and means 
of revealing new people and situations, discoveries which after a brief 
interlude appear as deji-vu: Madame, in her amorous fervour pushes Boudu 
against the door which opens to frame, in the center of the screen, Lestingois 
embracing Anne harie, VfVle the women react with shock and embarrassment, 
the men remain qalm and ';hus allow the solution to the dilemma to emerge 
clearly: Boudu will marry the maid and tl^ dignity of the family will be 
maintained, j 



There is however one essential difference between the painting medium 
and film - "just a$ footlights and scenery in the theater serve to mark the 
contrast between it and the r^al world, so, by its surrounding frame, a 
painting is separated off not only from reality as such* but eve^i more so, 
fron the reality that is represented in it** -the essential role of the frame 
is to emphasise the difference between the microcosm of the picture and the 
macrocosm of the natural v;orld in which the painting has come to take its 
place. **.The screen's outer limits are not the frame of the film image* 
They are fhe edges of a piece of masking that shows only a portion of reality • 
The picture freine polarizes space inwards* On the contrary, what the screen 
shows us seems to be - part of something prolonged indefinitely into the uni* 
verse. A frame is centripetal, the screen centrifugal/^ Thus the several 
tii&es Renoir makes use of framing, he disorients our sense of space, that is, 
he takes us in, confines us, but only to open another door, plunging us in 
a moveraent*doroinated reality. 

Tho perspective from which the viewer may observe the film is furnished 
in the opening sequence, with a presentation of the inythological characters 
Priapus, Chloe and Bacchus on a stage against a painted backdrop of a Louis 
XIV castle and gardens and £.n accompanying commentary in the, subsequent 
scene taking place in the bookshop. The interlace of the two sequences 
through the slow dissolve magnifies or.ee again the jest aspect, the piran-> 
dellian, "where does lif >egin? where does the comedy €,id?'" By having 
recourse, from the opening to theatrical styles and conventions, instead of 
concealing them, Renoir actually engages the complicity of the viewers * He 
inverts conventional dramaturgy; instead of making believe the stage i*i not a 
stage, but the familiar living room, he pretends the familiar salon is not 
real, but a stage, enclosing several "realities/ 1 His picture represents a 
kind of hap^y, ingenuous celebration, in which the director and etist, with 
no intension to organi":. and build upon a logical scheme, sometimes pause, 
diverge (even find time to display a head stand). The intermission lasts 
only moments, before they take up their game, governed by impulse and desire 
to movement without precise destination, in a se^se reflecting the* Bacchanal 
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vine festival-,* czcaricn for the joyful procession X«d by Dionysus and his 
cortege of satyrs, vans, nymphs, centaurs and priapi (Eenoir evades the 
strictly phallic connotations associated with the Lestingois-Priapus and in- 
fuses him witn the qualities of a benevolent guardian of wanderers}* The 
opening envisages the predilection for constructing scenes as playful coreo- 
graphy: two 11 puppets", Chloe and Priapus move on strings, manipulated by a 
master puppeteer who then lets them free to perform in the film. Released* 
characters still take time out to move graciously; Anne Marie climbs up the 
stairs - when she reaches the second floor, she looks over the balustrade , 
as though taking a bow before her public. The men in Eoudu nay all be regarded 
as priapi, delighted in loving the streets, parks or forests, frisking with 
the (1 nymphs' 1 : Lestingois and Anne Marie, Boudu and fee Lestingois, the 
jovial driver and the Pekinese's coouette mistress. VJe may consider the 
mythological sketch as the beginning of an exuberant cortege that the film 
will become; as Pan amused the Immortals on Itount Olynpus, the pans in the 
film will giyiuse us, with Boudi, the r "mene^r du jeu." He moves away from the 
center and expands towards t:^ periphery, with a special predilection for 
games and disguises a*: visions of a world in which nothing expects to BE but 
expects to constantly 3EC0:iE« And in addition, Michel Simon has succeeded 
in giving the character narked Boudu a personality; unlike a character, 
determined a priori and shaped towards a given end to remain essentially in 
a frozen position, the personality may grow, change and respond to the 
surroundings. an extremely versatile comedian, Simon succeeds in injecting 
life ijito Boudu who jn turn, is able to carry the spectator, entice him into 
his game. Boudu progresses through a kind of convergence of episodes and 
cherscters towards a conclusion that will lend itself to the grouping of 
all elements (technics also employed "iy Rene Clair in the contemporary " 
A nous l?i literte end i ^e million ) yet its open-end alsc reflects the ineon- 
clusiveiiess of every d^y experience (sz distinguished from the Clair 
characters thst tend to perform with the accessories appropriate as emblems 
in a methodically stylized orchestration). Treating life as very real, 
Renoir reaches no conclusion, in the sense of the traditional happy or tragic 
resolution - Bcudu closes with the camera in a ditch, shooting the defile of 
wgndererr^ sin^rin^ "Sur les bords de la riviere-' The protagonists 1 disappear* 
ance (like in Grande I llusion j suggests the director's detachment vis-a-vis 
the -"cry about tc finish; h^s accepted it and thus ceases to Question 
cn that matter, although no cle^r solution has t^en reached. 

The film i:- thc? J rLcnl* yet not /filmed theater; although the actors play 
in scenes rather than ."hou^ and the dialogue are '.a re fully constructed and 
delivered, the ^i^ector 1 s interest lies less in the dramatic progress of 
history than in ?ap v urin^ the fluctuations in the exchanges established in 
a group, indeed, theatrical ::ould nave be n to shov; the group together, then 
separately detach rjrv?rj ?*nl conflicts, th^t is, proceed from general 
J o p-irtf c Jiiar, ■ ^c^^^in^ t£ Q n ; ;nalyticnl system. Penolr insists on nc 4 : 
iso .otLns crnrivtor^: uven during **»to-a-tetes , vr. zcn;>G the presence of 
ovn.er ^ . v/hen \e«-;tin / : op^n/ the window of the rfvly, ho seem;; to r^ise the 
curtain cf the ''theatre au "ervsilieux ft about to cake place in the streets * 
the ~r/ir:^ cf Boudu* .ii.i wzvirv a rcrs the entire neighborhood th* oppor- 
tunity a, -ist tc :i .^r fcrrvi-.ee, find a ununy afternoon divert Lsuen^nt , 
^■.^n ?: *ide c*n ..e i^eajuro boats along the ^ein" witness Anne Maria 1 /; 

ruction x.n this :cn. unc J ion. 
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..ana Kurie: What is it? -There is a crowd, 

sudde:vL:/ she understands 

--rsne Marie; Oh 1 . An accident! 

takes off her apron, jur/ping with excitement- She 
throws the apron on a cfhair and goes out. 

The rebjue demarche introduces the elements of the cinema that Renoir 
will successfully acco:q?Iii;h with Arizona Ji.Ti in Crirec* do Lanac * He 
filr.s -he sequence the way the spectators would have expected to watch it 
c.-i n cinerr.a screen: fa&t cutting, shot-reverse-sbot. . action and reaction; 
amidst the enthusiastic onlookers, Anne Marie faces a clochard, resident of 
the later 1930*5 filias rioirs. ir who had seen go many [ruieides], he doesn't 
e/cn pay attention/' And yet the sequence appears to have been shot despite 
its legic: the crowds packed cn the bridge and the banks of the Seine that 
furnished a voluntarily abundant figuration visibly do not witness a 
catastrophe; they have installed theirtselves to watch a movie being shot, 
aru^ed by the whole thing and especially by the fact that they were not in- 
structed to affect the verisimilitude of the situation.- 

.-\ndre 3az£n refers to Renoir £S the most responsive and easily in- 
fluenced director; Renoir regards cinema as a tT nauvais coup 1 ' - on ne peat 
s T aver* cur er dens ee ?.orcde cinei^atographique cue si l'on se sent en tour e des 
ncr-piices. . .C'est aucsi una exploration. 1* hoinme seujl en face d'une 
entrepri.se redcutablo risque d'etre oris de panigue."** Airong the "accomplices 
friends like Jean Gehret. I'm: Deiban, Jean Daste acted, produced and offered 
r.cral support year after yer.r. The climate of conspiracy iis fortunately 
transferred to th* public: Jacques 3ecker> one cf the assistants, appears as 
the poet in ths p?r^j Jean Gehret who interprets the role of Vigour co- 
produced the film. The Spanish painter Jean Castanier who begins his 
jollabcrution with s\encir a:; set designer in E oudu would continue to plan sets 
in La n:;it du car re fc jr . prepare the script and assist in Grime de H. Lange , 
and ^or.Q twenty year:] later was. to act in French Cancan . 

The fluidity of the canters worl< re^enforces the sense of celebration 
led by iioudu. "Je ne p-;-rs ,>r.ais de 1* angle r de la camera, je pars de la 
sc6ne...une chose que je r.c fete pas, e'est de deccuper ur.e sc6ne en chair.p 
et cor.cre-char.p, en par \ errs de 1* ennoble, e'est & dire en tournant toute la 
sc^ne er. plan ceneral, puis en pacsant. & des - plana piuo rapproches et ensuite, 
au z*z,r*ipe V "luant do \ou;; cer> ^inents. LI n:e soiible nue chaque partie 
de li sc*ne h un angle et p?z deix . Tt ^ Renoir sway froa ruling omnipo- 

t ^ntiy ever the material^ his r^oal in 'iclnp the lon^; shots abides in linkin g 
individuals, tie spite their p..y:,i<:al or ni ./er^r., .tf rather trvm forcing 

tnerr. one against ~trvi o' Ci r/r;o.tin^ "he fil:> vjith £ f :one3 r^t.^er th*n shotG 

frees t..e actors to er:V:r into their role without " \o Interruption of the 

if i^ one" >T*ar. cr cf oth'V te-'h^ini^n^ . Ac 4 t-*: ■. "**e rOlc-ou to :r^ve , to 
:jpirsu t i:--f' the :^T;i e r. Ir^.vr.ent ; ?^aiu -s'^vllj incognito alcn^; ".he 

:* f v/rf* covered in -i i^n,; vrt-viilLng by Lhe car^^^j iiidd^n in i truck. The 
Icr.sV shot ^ci^^rM'.ti^-iz i;/ a::d J Jn^ wij^^ undo^l % ^'P ■■ L^d J o henoir 

m cause of jf'tpaa LT-l-v J o :. ,id ."t^vcr^ i t.; ir inters together. ;:riIiK^ /lose- 
A pc. ^ciatlnr people i-^- f automatical! i'-pl;, in; frequent err ■ ocuU ir^; 

":_s t^pe cf shot rol'j -■v.*!/ people 5nd ob v f .- m t' o ravlly .juu . L fi^ble poci- 
'liru, inter^^ine.; ' .v-jo eiemen'c on Sfr' f ral pl^ne,^. :.tiU r,hns It olirdn'iter 
the t % /;o-me.! cenfrontati^- Jir^'j'Ly lacing the ear:era ; or of the ^:in action 
ta^i:.^ place in the fore r^*\;d. Lastly. li n ^ 'Iw .o^c r 4 rec the intensity 
cf the imaee* 
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In conjunction with the deep fccus technique, Renoir explores a varia- 
tion cf the lateral ex pension, into the area "Behind the camera" (or the 

dimension of a t^rf.lclepiped) through the camera pull back. Several 
^hcts open with the cloae-ups or objects (the toy boat in the park, the 
soldier sounding off hie tnit;peO or of a person (Eoudu's face, water 
dripping from his mouth); freni it, he expands the field, to reveal the 
larger locale. Those, close-ups are "not a cut out picture with a frame; 
it,' s always merely part of a picture, like for instance the r^poussoir 
figures in baroque paintin; which introduces a dvrianic c :lity into the 
pitture, similar to that created by the close-ups in the spatial structure 
cf the fiL-i.' 0 Enlarging the scope of the scene, Renoir pulls away from the 
still (cr stvblej life into space, whereas inost directors would have followed 
the opposite method: present a general, orientation shot, then select two, 
or three relevant details cn which to focus- By enlarging the image, he in- 
creases me dra.-r.atic iir.pacx as well as the ambiguity of the scene because 
ro provides itore unedited information, from which the spectators are to make 
out cn-i cr several meanings. Ultimately, the camera i;s not used to free 
drn^tic relationships or to purify events in order to make the strategic 
points clearer, but on the contrary, to search for particulars in all objects 
ar.d livings . 

Renoir's shots lic^ a center of gravity, leaving the eye free to indulge 
a::-on^ several components. The situation is well illustrated in the follow- 
ing example: Bcudu lying on the bench, Vigour still resuscitating him in 
the foreground, while in the middlr ground, the other neighbor leans against 
the tibie; in the background, Lestingois is drying up after the rescue of 
Boudu - his wife faces hin* . nne Marie had been standing near her master;, 
she cdyar.ee s to z;^ foreground, then returns, followed by Vigour. As Boudu 
co;:es to, he iA temporarily neglected in the heated dialogue centered around 
rescue societies, [he danger of losing the spectator's interest because of 
generalities in the 1 nj shots does not materialize hers for two reasons: 
the movement, always justified in the context creates rhythm (or when Boudu 
eatcnec a fly with his hand r^r.d moves to show it to Lestingois solemnly read- 
ing, cut intir.id2tei ; pie^s up a book - although the action is suspended, the 
rc:..cr.* ^ is thrust forward nonetheless) and the actor:; 1 professionalism is 
relied upon tc c^rry the, thus replacing arrangement in the editing room. 

;he ;:-'\.era tenu; to observe from a distance as people reveal themselves, 
or "period in front of it rarely does the camera create, the focus of 
attention, when Boudu .;^iiyaers Kme's scruples, the two go off the screen- 
free from cur-QV? scrutiny, "he oosiume changes arc carried though long 
shots , in fa^t. in t::e instance, ac Boudu reverts to elochnrd handouts, 

thv c s : 4 -jr j T renins T \r/ec ^udeur' ! away frora the scene - we are provided only 
with : he i:«.^2 of tr.e wtdding clothe:; flying in the vSr from the burhes and 
iartdin;: on tne. grcunS- 

Tn Jean Vino's h'AU lnnto » to ?ccentuat^ P6re ^uLeff' immersion amidst 
"no hric--i-bvae of his e^bin the shots, mostly iloce-upai and ncdijm ihotG 
"■j ere corxosed from different nngie^ without explsinin;, the spati;3 r^iatlcr- 
ship between then ? so th^t t: o bazaar of objects form *j n?t that almost 
physically engulfs lo f ; -fe* /lthou;_:h the sets for Hcud u were completely 
elcsed effj the ean;ere'^ eye, pasnes through a c^i^k between two pnncL cr 
through a hole, in the wall, concealed by a picture/*^- order to .mfold j i 
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complete snd clear view ox 1 the decor. The subjective camera has-^ecome an 
invisible witness and we, the viewers are given permission to look through a 
key hole and in a sease invade the privacy of the Lestingois. 

The stylistic coherence is strengthened by the repetition of 'Certain 
visual motif* « as for example > SXAIRCACES, privileged places, favorable to 
esc^as (Anne Marie mischievously breaks ©way from Lestingois-Priapus to 
return, tc the kitchen), bursts of enthusiasm (Boudu to the meid, "I really 
took care of hinl ...I could run a bookshop myself if I wanted'."), explana - 
tions (Anile Marie firmly declares her attachment to the older loveFH 
confrontations (lestingois leaves the task of chasing Boudu to his wife; 
the latter inquires through the bars of the staircase, "Who is the man 
Ltnas spat]"; FLOWERS* representing mildly erotic victories (the laurels worn 
by the couple in the prologue) the artificiality of man's preoccupations 
(the next on the piano); or a warning (the water lilies); WATER, one of the 
images present, in almost all of Renoir's works, serves as transition , it 
su^ejts the possibility cf ad venture and related dangers (the toy boat in 
the pond), 

fiisic becomes a noticeable element in the film's total rhythm - blending 
and interacting with the visual^ it re-enforces and comments on it. Melodic 
themes, beginning on a solitary note serve "as links between particular 
characters: Vigour plays the flute, Boudu mumbles his off-tune, unintelli- 
gible song, Anne Marie hums a popular melody Primarily, two or three 
themes are developed and modified into several variations, mainly for flute, 
Music, camera and action harmonise to capture the authentic flavor of the 
period; for example, the Blue Danube wait?, associated with the 1920's and ^ 
^O's cafe society "en vucances. 11 The music that first appears behind the 
credits -is then identified with the affair between Lcstingois and the maid. 
The flute tnsm^ i^ Picked up again, atf the bookseller's 'plans to see his 
mistress are foiled by Bcu?/i sleeping in the hallway. As the film progresses, 
the t\iz men Join ,nnne I-iario with n lss fleurs du jardin,./' (one must smile 
at the success of this con;; remembering tne commentary made in les notes du 
Japltaine Georges on another famous tune, la Marseillaise; "les paroles sont 
d tm i,n.o stupidice integrele. , .mais le fait que les franc ais les chrmtent en- 
semble leur confero des lettres de noblesse 11 ^) adding momentum to the music 
up co the finale Joharyi Strauss' Blue Danube, played by an orchestra on the 
shores of the Karne. The v-altu, following in the mood of the sermon Lestingois 
delivers' in honor of the nuptial, blends with the visual images; Boudu's 
h?.L floats avn;/ over the river landscape, dancing to the rhythm of the 
izcc rjpaniment . 

. _ significant efi'ect is Achieved by the speech pattern of the characters; 
Lil<e '-'ic°> Renoir creatively exploited Michel Simon's poor diction and his 
predilection for onoir.atopeias (ha, heu, he, ho)* The repetition of the 
cii-'ic'-jo. sentences or portions thereof, help sustain a harmonious inter- 
]*ici r £. For instance' 

iiouau: jfou guessed that all alone? 
^r.ne Mnrie > *.ii alone'..., 

;>y. Do you e^t v/cil here? 
h- Yes, I o-}f. well. / 

^11: Do you sleep here also? 

B: Yec, I slee? here also. i 

ii i 
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Some of the most clever revelations into characters and their motifs e 
from the manner in which words are spoken: 

j 

Lestingois: One must, have a little luck in^eyerything, , 
Vigour: No, one rills'* know how to swim*;/ 

Mine- Lestingois: You can't swim? 

Vigour: No. I was counting on savirfg stiWy horses. 

Ba2in interprets the function of music as essentially an erotic indicator, 1 
■be it an announcement (peddlar's organ - cut to hairdresser's shop sigfi - 
'cut to Boudu proudly displaying his dernier cri coiffure as he returns to the 
Lestingois), a signal (Anne 1 Marie's sign melody or,\ as Lestingois opens the 
window of his bedrooitf music is heard in off, to cue\ the forecoming incon- f 
'veniences in the relationship with the maid), a tfiWrti (the clarinet heard ^ 
in the parade virtually represented by the zouave ' s \trumpet as Jtae, Lestingois 
yields to Boudu) y 

Characteristically, Renoir has enlarged the scope of the ftene Fauchois 
play, from tlie single setting in the bookshop, to t*M rest of the house, to 
the surrounding streets; quays and even propelled it to the banlieu* His 
strategy has been to create an urban settin^bhat beckons "public celebration." 
He sees the world through the eyes of a town dweller> \stressing the feeling 
of changeability, the flowing, ^ephemeral rhythm of thd city. In this locale, J 
men are not dehumanized by machines; rather, they f ind\ a welcome challenge to 
their sen*se of observation and capacity to improvise amidst city life* In 
the locale expansion, a series of characters are convened and intertwined; 
if Bovlu loses his dog, it gives him the opportunity to\ comg into contact 
, with the poet, then a policeman, who in turn gallantly offers his protection 
I to a young woman in distress, and who finally goes off with the owner of a 
J shiny new automobile* When Boudu enterssinto his mentors household, he also 
fascilitates the acce s of the sailors and of the inquisitive passerbys, two . " 
social categories vith which Lestingois would normally have no contacts* The 
bookshop becomes a kind of "action" headquarters - aroiAni it, spreads a real ^ 
c/ty that stretches the film beyond the strictly plot line* The people and, 
the Places on the periphery gain our attention because they make Boudu's 
story feasible - streets and bridges are made real, even the drowning loca* 
tion precisely identified on Pont des Arts* Extras and crowds mime their 
character not to distract attention from the protagonist, Ibut rather to con- 
struct a tableau with him. Among the pioneers in installing sets in natural 
surroundings, Renoir allowed the store to resonate with thjp noises of the 
traffic and people* The landscape opposes the traditional! Rive^Gauche 
"atmosphere 11 , that is, the hazy, picturesque, bohemiaa milieu of the artists* 
Instead Boudu documents the Paris of 1932, in a manner similar to that of 
VjDnet who detected blue reflections in a parquet floor and transferred them 
to the canvas* "To paint everything in its REAL tone*withaut painting any- 
thing in its OWN tone"; Chardin's comment 'on the use of colprs echoes Renoir's 
film conception. And Boudu, even if projecting the authentic man of the 
people, escapes all traces of the film noir*s sentimentality* In his shaggy, 
worn-out coat he does not carry the message of the so-called happiness to be 
found in poverty* Eoudu embodies the clochard that Michel Simon recalls 
having net around 1925: Tr ^u'est-ce que tu vas faire Svec cii?" inquired Simon . 
handing the pauper a coin, f 'Je vais me souler la gueule 1 ', came L the answer, 
. no-; T Je vafcs acheter du pain pour me.mkre ou mes enfants*' 1 Not sheltering 
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a universe o£ his own, hidden in jars, ancient photographs (Pfere Jule£ in 
L'Atalante ) or in a bourgeois bazaar (Zabel in-Quai de Brumer), he creates ' 
only with borrowed or handed-over props* Lestingois*' cigar, Mne*s eau de 
cologne, the coin offered by the .little girl in the park and J'charges'Sjbhe ^ 
characters he encounters to follow in* his ^erratic actions, reminiscent of N * 
Clair*s crowds chasing the hearse- The kitchen comes alive only-wlifen.Boudu, 
gradually and almost magically animates every utensil* Recalling in* the 
original shot of the kitchen, Anne Marie rotating a pan, with the Char difies que 
glow bestowed on the soubrettes*s daily chores, one must be impressed / with the 
contrast the sc<*ne of the final "attack" offers - the film has projp^ssed , 
from a stationary composition to a rapid, spiral movement, * 



One . ,z notice the primitivism permeating' the work; Boudji'possesses 
the mysterious ability to remain childlike - he projects juTOriilejdaydreams of 
success; wi,th 100,000 francs he would buy a bicyele and ipexn to ride on'it, , 
while at the same time, he is persuade** that he could^rQraTace lestingois ^as, 
librarian. Functioning as child, the notion of the future 'esc apes him, "<H6 
needs to be happy in che immediate present. It is i^this spirit that what 
ought to be a failure of plausibility becomes in th^ actual context of little 
account - we. are convinced by the fervbr with whi^H, the characters pursue 
their "games If £he original significance of nany actions and words today 
lias been displaced by superficial gestures that feebly attempt -to retain 
reality, Boudu lives in the original/state, ojfestioning incessantly: on 
Mae's "o^l oh! ,r tic on the relationship betafeen the ccujOe, \ 

Mme to Lestingois; Tu.es le maitre*. :/ /* 

Boudu; - C'est ta femme? / * csx 

Like Vigo's schoolboys, he is never at a loss in discovering almost enchanted 
qualities in the most banal, disregarded objects; unable to understand th^ 
conversation between Lestingois and his wife, he communicates with the table / 
napkin. Later in the film, an impeccably Well dressed gentleman approaches ^ 
Boudu about the first edition of Les fleur J s flu ual that Lestingois Mft ac- 
quired for him... With a grand gesture, Boudu scolds him for mistaking 
stores... Becayse-Jjvl932 Baudelaire was. -fashionable among the French in- 
telligentsia, it -was assumed that everybody voulct be acquainted with his 
v^orks, ' Boudu assumes* nothing and responds only to concrete things.*, he begins 
to hum "les fleurs- du jardin." - Unlike modern man, Boudu copes with the world, 
untroubled by its growing complexities * in the event that he fails to under-i 
stand the meaning of actions ground him, he surveys his surroundings and 
translates the acts into familiar physical actions: M*e dips a cbferry into 
the wins, he drbps a pickle, Renoir h&s acknowledged that "pour ma part, si 
au cinema on m6 montre les mSmes gens que je peux l'encontrer au cafS, je 
ne wis pas pourqvoi ,ie n'irais pas au cafe plutot qu*au cinema?" Perhaps, 
paradoxically he approaches classic authors like Moliere in the desire to 
spring from reality (maybe even banality - i.e., universality), and surpass 
it in order to charm viewers. If Moliere had called his characters Orgon, 
Fhilinte or Cleante, instead of Dupont or another of the commedia dell^te, 
Renoir has oeatei and has allowed BOU-DU^to "empty" out an ur.worite<i sacRs — ^ , 
and like Sant i Claus, after contact with the world into which he bringts 
pleasure) or",t least surprise, he retreats, amidst the other ^sinfcing travellers. 
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.*^ike the^bouquihistes he passes on the quays,, Boudu "survives" desplt;e\ r , 
thi-faihs and Eh> v^dsy. holding, to a iif<i of his own. Like the secofig^Mnd; 
,d^|i^rs ,< " portable b6xe|, ^housing together junk and rare editions togetpr,; 
tthi^dlochard constitutes a melange of naive cHara: and vulgarity {"franche 
.^ubrlcit^v'^.as Bazin refers to it). ' * * ' ^ , : ; 
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}ln a sense Boudu mocks ;the metaphysical , ^uasi-sacred objective 9|;tHe r 
tar$i|Lt th&t saw His function, as that -o| % a/-high ^prte^tj In^Chft hi£tor£c^£ 
.66ntext^,the cafe, as alternative to the fiovie theater., occupies; a spg^ial 
Tg6stti^n> ifj^the ;efcm cafjfe brings Co mind: a peux'itegbts or a c^p^aSle . ; 

on tSe left bank boulevard?,, alive with -^ic^K^^^^.^!^^ 
priors of life it ted with no redeeming ideals,, outsidjfi of deaflK or o| ^fe 
>§i$£tive -'funccion/of/the^tU^V "Les/f leurs du roal comprises ^ ^dfe^JafiM 
/im|ie, of the spirjjtlial and physical ^a^ie ties of foodern; iSarw Tfee Ch^f^|^ 
■ilklfii Vbjige and the lost paradise of ciiiliffioqd,. eroticism, ?adism> r^JoS^ 
M§tt tcial .paradise induced by alcohol and tbjigs intertwine - £ b form tfi| 
^Jt|feiiit. and provide analysis of a neurotic, ur|ane sensibility 11 ^ j^tgft^ 
^tet|: would describe th^ universe of many cafe habitues,, it-remains |gt|liyr^ ^ 
i|b|||^n Co Rehoir, the taispnneur^ filling r to accept truth as the ^prodfi« 
.^e^ndlessiy varied, conceptions people have of it ; The urbariei ^s^i^^^w;, 
jp^rips witnessed a schism; hp longer were painters undUtinguisha^ 

.P^iroiri f :iicpaker?.r |ilfflS : P_? Ipnj^^^ & r $?^^M^ . ; 

hi i^&0hl^'soph^t^ had,jnoved away from 6he ^agic milters • \ y _. ; \ , 

■ - ■ " - . . ^~-\- J ' ■>." " " ..:^s"4^T^-' 
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THE /CONCEPT OF VISUAL SPACE AS A CRITICAL TOOL IN CINEMA 
Malcolm W, Gordon, S\j. 

\Temple University ^ 

The central concern of this paper is the exploration of the uses of? 
visual space as a primary means of expression in the cinema. All space; is 
by- its nature visible, or able to be seen* The term visual space here* 
though^ means the unique way that space can be ^presented- visually on ttU 
spre^n^ ' 

Disparate' elements like camera angles, depth of focus, styles of 
lighting, etc; have "ill been written about previously for their styll?tT8£ 
significance* The problan is that, save for individual studies of indi- 
^idu'al films of even directors th£re has been little attention paid to, 
: th^;use r of visual space in movies oh the elemental level* There isy howr - 
-f&jbi-.§ a commtfn groundwork for the use of visual space in films. This 
;cottQn groundwork* I would propose^ is simpU in its, individual eiement^>> 
ye|. fascinatingly, .c^plex^and; intricate in the possibilities of its sig-*' 
Vniiicaht combinations as a stylistic tool, j . "~ v "_ 

^/ 4 The common groundwork of visual space is based on the visualization - 
of four major areas surrounding the human body as four ever widening; : 
Vconderitric circles* These fout areas or circles of space are the basic.; 
elements of visual space with which the film maker has to work* 

^ The first circle 15 the skin with its sense receptors, Here the 
e^es, mouth, and sex organs are particularly important. The second ci^l^ 
is the clothing, especially the states of dress or undress of the actors, 
;i|i: relation to the otticsr actors in the scene* The third circle is tha£> * 
^|a intmediately surrounding the body, which a person considers his bwity- 
-This- area or circle represents what anthropologists have come toicall ' 
.^eisbnal space* The size and nature *of this area can* vary according to 
the physical situation of the actor or the cultural matrijc in which he 
finds himself* For example, it can shrink radically in a crowded subway 
-car or grow more intimate in a Latin culture as opposed to a more reserved 
Nordic environment* 

The fourth and last circle in the total physical space beyond this 
personal Area which we are' allowed to sec on the screen* This last are^ * 
can be called architectural and environmental space* It can be anything 
~£rdm a cramped room to a trackless desert* 

It must be emphasised that these four circles are not at all the 
same thing as the nature of the shdts a director might use to photograph 
them.. Activity about\fhe mouth, for example, can b& photographed with a 
long shot as well as with a close up* Architectural or environmental 
space, while difficylt to encompass with a close up, cahtbe dramatically 
denied with close ups or medium shots* For example, the opening sequence 
under the titles of The 400 Blows shows us looming tenements on Parisian 
street* while teasing us with glimpses of the Eiffel Tower in the back- ■ 
ground, 4 I 
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With this common groundwork having been roughly delineated we can 
* now turn our attention to some* important dramatic or cinematic techniques 
which are common to each area* The first area or circle, the skin, should 
be watched for the presence or absence of body contact between the char- 
acters* Eating and drinking are also important here, especially the manner 
in which it is done and the circumstances under which it takes place. 
Clockwork Orange and Tgm Jones come to mind here as having significant 
and dramatic eating scenes which are the core of the total raeming nf both 
films. Sexual activity and violence are also important in this*area. 

The second area, as we have mentioned, is important for the states 
of dress or undress of the actors in relation to each other and for any 
dressing or undressing that goes on in the scene, 

■The area of personal space, the third circle, is perhaps the most \ 
important for defining the social status and relationships of the char- 
acters* Once these relationships have been established this area of per- 
sonal space should be watched for any radical changes which contribute to 
the development of the dramatic action. 

The final circle, environmental or architectural space, is important , 
for its possible psychological, social or historical significance. It 
could be claustrophobic, it could be ah army base or a prison, or it copld 
be the Washington Monument, 

Three technical elements that effect all four circles are camera 
/angle, lighting, and the choice of lenses. The camera angle puts us, the 
audience, into a unique physical relationship with the, actors while at the 
same time placing them in a unique relationship to their environment. 
Lighting curves out space, and it can be used to define space in all four 
of the areas with which we are presently dealing. The choiceof the lens . 
is important primarily for its unique power to distort visual space, A 
lens with a long focal length compresses distances/ in all three dimensions, 
A short focal length does just the opposite and expands space in three 
dimensions* Stanley Kubrick is enamored of such ihort focal length dis- 
tortions in Clockwork Orange , 

I would like not to discuss four particular films with particular 
attention to the four areas or circles that we have been discussing, I 
have chosen these four for two reasons, first, 1 am reasonably familar 
with them, and second, they represent a broad range of cinematic tradi- 
tion. The four films are Marcel Carnes's Le Jour S e Ley e. Luis Bunuel's 
Nasarin . Francois Truffaut's The 4 0 0 Blows * and John Boorman's Point 
Blank . In all four the first element that I noticed was the use of 
architectural space. It was only on reflection that I began to notice 
how the other three areas or circles were used in parallel fashion, t It 
is the combination of the four circles together with the three technical 
elements mentioned above that makes possible the complexity and variety 
of the use of visual soace in all four films. 
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Compartmentalized Space - Marcel Cerne's Le Jour Se Leve 

The importance of architecture in the pictorial composition of films 
first struck me when I was doing a study of Marcel Carne and Jacques 
Prevert, The film that particularly impressed me in its use of architect- 
ural space was "their 1938 collaboration, Le Jour Se t^ ye . 

\/ 
* - 

The film is an unpretentious melodrama relating- the tragic relations- 
ship of four people, two men and two women, in^pre~Wer France* Francois, 
a siimle working man , loves Francoise, the florist's helper* Their 
relationship is ruptured by the evil machinations of one Valentin who so 
enrages Francois that Francois shoots him*dead, thus sealing the fates 
of all four characters* Valentin is dead, Francois is doomed to die, 
Francoise loses both men, and Clara, who had found freedom from Valentin A 
with Fr'ancois, is also left alone. 

With this simple situation provided by Jacques Frevert Came has 
managed to create a minortvisual masterpiece* By carefully placing his 
four main characters in definite physical relationships in all^their key 
scenes Came visually underlines, sometimes directly, sometimes ironically, 
their basic psychological attitudes and reletionsjiiptf". Game's contri- 
bution as a director and as. a skilled visual technician is an essential 
element of the masterwork that is Le Jour Se Leve » , 

Architectural or environmental space is the area which Came empha- 
sizes most fully in the visual construction of his film* The second area, 
the clothing of the actors, is also developed extensively as a major 
metaphor in-the film* Both areas flow or revolve throughout the film, 
parallel to and in conjunction with each other. 

Came uses two basic architecturel devices, doorweys and windows, to / 
concretize the reletionships of his characters. In the opening sequence 
of the film, as we slowly truck up to the tenement where Frencois lives, 
the first thing we notice ere the windows in the building* Then we cut 
inside the building to e blind men slowly climbing the steirs end then 
slowly pen up to e door behind which we heer muffled voices, We ere not 
yet allowed inside* We, then hear e shot, see the door open, end wetch a 
man stegger out clutching his side. Before he falls, however he maneges 
to close the door behind him shutting the other person inside* ^ ^ 

When we first see' Frencois, his beck is to us, as he faces the door 
from the inside* He hes just fired through it at the police. Through- 
out the film Cerne will constently return to Frencois 1 door end window es 
erchitecturel focel points of the film. The room is totellj Frencois 1 , 
end he will die in it elone* In e reel sense his room is also the center 
of elmost ell the developing ection of the film, since it is from his 
recollections there thet we see most of the film through fleshbecks* 

The first meeting of the two orphans, Francois end Frencoise, is also 
heeyily underlined with doorways end windows* Our first view of Francois 
et work shows him in e sendblesting fectory in e heavily pedded suit, 
helmeted end gloved. We ere just berely eble to see his eyes in e medium 
closeup through the smell protective window in his helmet, - * & 



We first see Francoise outside the factory walking towards and then 
through the door into the room where Francois is sandblasting* Came 
takes pains to show us this entrance and its architectural definition in 
a long trucking shot, as we follow Franchise into the clearly delineated 
territory of Francois, We then see Francois turn dnd notice Francoise 
through the little window in his helmet as she stands by the door look* 
ing lost, Francois then removes his helmet and his gloves and goes to 
greet her. This removal of clothing is a physical and visual correlative 
-to the psychological process of opening one's self that Carne will use 
throughout the film with all four characters. 

Later in the film, when Francois goes, to Francoise's house at night, 
Carne continues to underline the psychological processes that are occur* 
ring with architectural metaphors, especially with his use of doorways 
and windows, Francoise meets Francois at her door where they talk for a 
while before she invites him in. He remarks that this is the first time 
in the three weeks that they h?ve known each other that-she ever has 
extended this invitation* The two of them then go through the door, and 
it shuts behind them. They are now alone in th$ private environmental 
space of Francoise, The camera then trucks along the street, and we see 
the two of than through a window, We see them but are not yet allowed 
to join them. The nelct shot finally brings us inside. We, like Francois 
do not have an easy time of entering either the physical or psychological 
private space of Francoise, 

Once inside the room we see that it is cluttered and obstructed with 
a maze of hanging sheets* Francoise moves behind an .ironing board and 
continues to iron a small collar for her dress, which she tells Francois 
she is going to put on. She then further withdraws back into the privacy 
of her bedroom to change her clothes, Francois Jokingly threatens to 
come back into the room with her, bu% he is forced to detour around the 
hanging sheets and the ironing board, Francois is then able to meet him 
at the doorway. Again she is fully dressed. The end of this sequence, 
Francois's exit, stands in strong contrast architecturally to his en* 
trance at the beginning of the scene. He simply turns and walks across 
Jthe length of the room in a straight line, directly to the door, the way 
to which is remarkably clear, goes through it and shuts it behind him. 

The imagery of architecture and clothing of this sequence stands in 
sttong contrast to Carne*s use of visual space of Francois's entrance 
into Clar*s room later in the film* Francois simply knocks on her door, 
says "come in, come in" to himself, enters the room and finds Clara 
covering her nakedness only with a fragile shower curtain. Even this- she 
lets drop easily away, Clar's private space is simple and uncluttered, 

Carne brings his four characters together into one place only once 
in the film. It is at the cafe where Valentin and Clara fre performing, 
and Carne makes the most of the visual imagery implicit in the architec- 
ture of the set and the clothing of the characters. 

This scene at the cafe occurs immediately after the scene in 
Frencoise*s room* and it is our first introduction to Clara and Valentin* 
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They are both onstage, the separateness of which has already been high* , 
lighted by the curtain dropping and rising three times* During their 
act Clara suddenly walljs off on Valentin, after first deliberately drop- 
ping his hat, and leaves~hlm stranded on the stage* We then see her exit 
from the door of the dressing room to the right of the stage, close the 
door after her, and walk through the audience down the center aisle to 
the bar In the rear* Here she joins Francois* 

At the end of Valentln*s performance we watch Erancolse rise from 
her seat and then enter the dressing room through the same door by which 
Clara had just made her exit* The characters are now architecturally and 
psychologically rearranged* Francois and Clara are together at the bar; 
Francolse and Valentin are together In the private space of his dressing 
room* 

✓* 

When Francolse and Valentin leave the cafe together, Carne makes a * 
point of following both of them with the camera so that we see them go 
through the main door and shut It after themselves* The two couples have 
first been architecturally rearranged and then separated* Came further, 
emphasizes this rearrangement by showing us In a single shot Francolse 
and Valentin otttside on the street while at the same time we see Clara and 
Francois through the window at the bar* 

Valentin Is the one character In the film whose private space we 0 
never see* Francolse enters his dressing room, but we don't follow her* 
In a sense this Is a negative use of visual space* Moreover, later In 
the film Carne makes a point of Clara catch him listening at the keyhole 
to her door* $ 

- The final striking bit of architectural Imagery that Carne employs 
occurs near the end of the film* Francois Is still besieged In his room, 
and he pushes a heavy wardrobe across his doorway to reinforce It* He 
now has a double door to his room, one covering the other, as he with- 
draws deeper and deeper Into his Isolation* 

The clothing Imagery, the area of the second circle, runs parallel 
to the architectural Imagery In the film* Francois* as we have seen* 
removes his protective armor when he first meets Francolse In the factory* 
His basically simple outfit of a simple pullover shirt remains unchanged 
throughout the film until the very end* 4 It Is only then that we see him 
In a black leather jacket, a visual reinforcement to the ultimate re- 
treat back Into himself, his suicide* 

We have already seen the differences In the clothing of the two 
women* Francolse Is fully dressed In her room and even adds some clothing* 
Clara Is covered only by a shower curtain when we first see her, which 
she almost Immediately lets drop* The other Important clothing scene for 
the two women Is at the cafe* Francolse never removes her overcoat while 
Clara Is dressed only In scanty black tights* 

Finally, Valentin Is the most clothed of all* Except for the brief 
time on stage In his cost'ime, we never see him In the film without his 
topcoat* Even as he lies dead In the room of the concierge* he Is fully 
clad* 



The two areas of clothing and architectural or environmental 
space are the main sources of the visual imagery for Carne in Le Jour 
Se Leve. Right from the opening Sequence, as Valentin manages, although 
mortally wounded, to close Fr&ncois's door behind himself, Garnet use 
of visual space is to support the isolation of -the characters. They 
shift both physically and psychologically, but they somehow never connect. 
They are as alone at the beginning^of the story as they are at the end. 



Expanding Space, - Luis Bunuel*s Nagarin 

Luis Bunuel made Nazarin in Mexico in 1958. The film documents the 
life of a simple priest serving a small town in the country, who is either 
courageous or foolish in his stubborn insistence in following the literal 
messagfc\of the Gqspels. 

Bunuel puts his hero, Hazarin, in a situation where he is forced 
to leave his simple life in his home parish and make his own way in the 
world while still trying to live up to his strict principles. He is 
sorely tried, but keeps his integrity despite no little suffering. 



The basic image of the film is thafof a pilgrimage/ or journey, 
a common one in Bunuel's films, and the resultant narrative form is large- 
ly picaresque. The journey-pf the priest in his exile ia ai^o a psycho- ' f 
logical or "spiritual one, arid it is .this interior journey of the priest 
that Bunuel cleverly supports by a consistent use of architectural imagery. 
The visual space of the film and the personal horizon of the pviest j 
constantly grow wider and deeper, as the film progresses. The horizon of- 
Hazatin^ vision (as well as that of the audience) begins in the claus- 
trophobic atmosphere of his room and ends on the endless expanse of the 
plain in the last scene. 

We are first introduced to JJazarin at the beginning of the film as 
a disembodied voice offscreen calling to a woman in the cramped plaza 
where the film opens. When we first see him, it is through Jie window 
to his room which opens' onto an almost totally enclosed veranda. He is 
conversing with some townspeople through this window, which is waist 
high and guarded by heavy wooden shutters. We then come to learn that this 
window is the primary passageway to his room, which must be cl imbed :;throjugh 
with some difficulty. Although Hazarin indicates that there is a door to 
his room, w t e never see it on the screen, and ,' moreover, he mentions that 
it is rarely used. 

Three striking aspects of visual space characterize Bunuel*s dramatic 
treatment of the priest in the early part of the film. First, he never 
deliberately touches anyone, although there are situations where this could 
normally be expected. Secondly, he never appears without his black soutane 
tightly closed at the neck, even when he washes. Thirdly, and perhaps 
most significantly from an architectural point of view, he never apprears 
outdoors. The three locations in which we see him on screen are in rooms 
where either the windows are shut or non-existent or they open onto ottjer 
enclosed spaces. / 
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Wh6n he first appears on Che open road at Che beginning of his 
exilic pilgrimage, two of these three situations are radically and 
immediately different* First, he is out doors in* the largest expanse of 
space we' have seen thus far in the fitoi, and, secondly, he is dressed 
completely in white* 

As the journey progresses, he is gradually denuded, first his ehoes 
to a poor old man, then his hat which he loses in a fight* He is also 
frequently touched, first by a stone thrown in scorn, then tenderly- by 
one of the two women who have followed him into exile, *as she sits next 
to him and leans her body softly against his* Finally, he is beaten by 
a pai£ of thugs in the prison where he and his party are held overnight 
and then held and .comforted by a mysterious kindly thief, who rescues 
him from his tormentors* 

From the beginning of the journey until the last scene on the 'arid 
plain Buuuel lets us see further and further out to the horizon* The 
town plaza from which the pilgrimage began ia narrow and cramped, more 
like a tenement backyard than a town square* Enclosed by the steep ver- 
tical structures of the surrounding buildings it is dark and full of 
shadows. The plaza we see at the end of the film is open and wide* The 
low squat buildings surroundings it are mostly white and set well back / 
from the wide flat well, which stands at the center of the plaza* Even 
the prison in which Nazarin is held overnight has a huge barred window 
with a good view of the outside* Compared to his room which we saw at 
the beginning of the 'film it is almost totally open* 

Bynuel's carefully employed architectural imagery of gradually 
expanding space in Nazarin provides a subtle, though integral, visual 
correlative to the spiritual journey of the priest* This architectural \ 
imagery is supported and complemented by the imagery of touching and 
states of dress* As with any well crafted film the imagery in Nazarin 
flows naturally along with the narrative, quietly supporting it, yet 
never obtrusively calling attention to itself* The simplest. and most 
natural of human Situations are carefully selected and woven together to 
form an imaginative supportive pattern of visual space to the dramatic 
development of the film* ' 

Repressive Space - Francois Truffaut*s T he 400 Bl ows ' 

The opening sequence of The 400 Blows haa always puzzled me* It 
introduces us to the streets of Paris with a series of long trucking 
shots that, except for some brief glimpses of the Eiffel Tower in the 
background, allow us to see only the upper stories of the bdildinge 
along che streets* What this sequence meant visually only became clear 
when I began to notice the architectural imagery that runs throughout 
the film* 

Francoia Truffaut is presenting us here with a film on repreasion, 
and his use of visual space consistently reinforces his theme* The 
environmental space is the film is, save for four exceptions, claustro- 
phobic* These four exceptions, which are the only times in the film 
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where we are able to see further than a few' hundred feet Into the dis- 
tance, stand out In striking contrast to the rest of the film. The 
first occurs In the opening sequence mentioned above* The second Is the 
brier glimpse of the Parisian rooftops we get as Antolne and his friend 
Rene run down the steps of Sacre Couer while they are playing hookey. 
The final two distant vistas occur near the end of the film, Rene mount- 
ing hls*Mcycle'ln f font of the reform school, and the famous last scene 
of Antolne on the seashore* 

The environmental or architectural Imagery of Truffaut Is primarily 
demonstrated throughout the film In his selection or locations. Almost 
two thirds of tjhe film Ts~ spent indoors. The major exception to these 
Indoor locations is the scenes In the street, and these are shot either 
at night: whevefa small physical space is careved, out of the darkness or 
In tight physical quarters surrounded by the close vertical structures 
of^the buildings* - 

Three specific locations, the school* the Doinel apartment; atid 
the prison occupy more than half the flMu In eachi location, which is 
claustrophobic to begin with, Truffaut further encloses the space. 

The school where we first meet Antolne Is enclosed by a thick wall* 
The schoolroom Itself is dark and crampe<I with ho view to the outside 
either through the windows or the door, /This first sequence with Antoine 
ends with him being even further enclosed. While the rest of the class 
is allowed outside to the enclosed courtyard for recess, Antolne Is 
punished by having to stand behind a wooden partition In the front of 
the classroom, 

- <■> 

We next see Antolne a t home In the Doinel apartment* Truffaut 
delineates Its limited size by a number of visual cues. The living room 
table doubles as Antolne 1 s desk* He does not have his own room but sleeps 
in a small anteroom in a cacoon-like sleeping bag* The couch on^hich he 
' sleeps so blocks the door that It only can be partially opened, arid 
passage through the room can only be achieved by stepping ever the couch. 

When the three members of the Doinel family are all together In the 
apartment, they are forced to brush against each other In order, to move 
about. The ironic counterpoint to all this architectural repression is 
the auto club posters that hang on the walls, magic amulets invoking £he 
charms of the open road, which the Oolnels are never to see. This auto 
club poster Imagery is highlighted by a banner, which Monsieur Doinel 
has brought home. When he unfurls this trophy to his frustrated enthu-- 
slasm, It takes up practically the entire length of the apartment and 
forms an obstacle under which Madame Doinel must peevishly stoop on her 
way to the kitchen, + 

Truffaut further represses the private space of Antolne by having 
him descend the stairs of the tenement with the garbage* Just^as he 
reaches the bottom, the lights which are on a time, go out leaving him 
in total darkness, 

t 
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The third major location where Truffaut gradually compresses the 
already claustrophobic space is the police station* Truffaut will spend 
more than 1/7 of the film here ^ the longest uninterrupted period of timfe 
in any location in^-the fitfm* Antoine is first taken to a small room at 
the station, then placed in a small detention cage where he is forcfd 
to sleep on the floor* Then later he is cyamped even more severely as he 
is joined in the Cage by a group of prostitutes* 

The final location in the film is the reform school. Truffaut has 
one final architectural irony here. The opening shot j^t this location 
shows the inmates marching outside to the playing fields. 'We then-see a 
group of small children, presumably those of one of the caretakers, being 
locked into an outdoor cage to protect them from the influence of the L 
inmates. This final touch underlines the entrapment of everyoneiin the 
film* No one, save for the clever Rent, escapes* 

The last sequence of the film, An :oine*s .escape from the school down 
the long road to the open expanse of the sea, is architecturally signif- 
icant from a number of points of view* \ First, the eye is allowed to 
travel in this shot for both the furthest distance and for the longest 
amount of time. The previous glimpses into the /distance are only for 
fleeting moments. Secondly, it is the flirst.time we see water, and it is 
a good guess judging frqta Antoina's surprised expression that it is ^also 
the first time he has ever seen the ocean. Finally, the freeze frame 
that ends the film has Antoine looking back* The^meaning of this posturfe 
and the use of the cinematic technique are still ambiguous I but tliey 
certainly don't indicate clearly that Antoine has found. a final escape. 
Up until this point he has at least been a^le~~to run with some sense of 
relief* The freeze frame makes the strong\suggestion that even Ahtoine 
has. come to the painful realization of the futility of it all* J 

Truffaut's treatment of Antolne*s loyaL friend, Rene, provides an 
interesting contrast in the use of architectural metaphor. Renews home 
is a large apartment with a, huge playroom. Truffaut emphasizes the unique 
spatial characteristics of ,he playroom by a camera placement that is 
singular in this particular^ ilm* The camera is placed high in One corner 
of the room to emphasize the height and depth of this environmental area 
of childlike escape. * j 

Rene is also the one who leads Antoine out into his brief flings at 
freedom in the aarly parts on the film and who is with him on the steps 
of Sacre Couer when we get one of our brief glimpses into the distance. 
Finally, he is the one outside the glass door of the reform school while, 
Antoine is trapped inside with his face pressed toy the glass. The last we 
see of Rene is as he mounts his bicycle in front o£*the' walls of the re- 
form school and starts to ride down the long, clear\road we see stretching 
before him. \ 

" \ 

A few other examples of visual space might be mentioned here that 
support the theme of the film. The interviews in thetfilm are very im* 

portant. All three of the main characters, Antoine, i\is mother, and his 

\ 
i 
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father are subjected to interviews, a highly formalized type of .social 

intercourse in which one person has complete psychological superiority 

over the other. The important point here is that by-thg jjpje of this 

simple device, which involves the third area of visual space, Truffaut 

shows us the total atmosphere of* repression that pervades the film find 

all its .characters, ♦ - 

There is also the instances of body contact which suppott the theme / 
> of the film. These are mainly the. instance of Antoine's father slapping 
him in the schoolroom, his mother bathing hira, and the police photographer 
roughly twisting hip face for the mug shot. All these minor events are 
integral to the , psychological relationships being expressed. 

The architectural imagery and the use of visual space in Bunuel's 
Naaarin was one pi gradual expansion, Truffaut's viaual imagery Is pre* 
dotninantly one o£j repression, which ends in a final frustrated burst. 

Psychotic Space * ^John Boormanjs Point Blank 

r ' ) 

John Boorman*s Point Blank was released in 1967 and for the most part 
was received as a rather gratuitous exercise in excessjtv^ violence. The 
film, which stars Lee Marvin, Angle Dickinson and Keshan Wynn, is indeed 
a violent one, but there is an eerie quality to its /dramatic development 
that makes it unique, 

! ■ . 

The narrative movement of j the film follows Lee Marvin on a mission 
of revenge "against a vaguely defined hierarchy in a crime 'syndicate, 
Marvin seeks out anjj destroys feach one of them in ascending order in his 
quest to get back a sum of money that he claims is rightfully his. 

On the surface the story is a common enough plot for a blood and guts 
ganster film. Boorman*s use of architecture in the ^ilm, however, giyes 
us subtle hints that something else is going on. In Point Bjaflk like Le 
Jour Se Leve the film begins and ends in the same location. In Game's 
film this device is used to indicate that most of the story has taken 
place in Francois's mind, ' He recalls through flashbacks the dramatic 
events that have led Aip to his predicament. In Point BlVnk we hegin and 
end with the same location, the deserted interior of Alcatraz* Boorman's 
point here is similar to Game's but with a slight twist, as we shall see 
presently. 

The film begins with the betrayal of Marvin by a conspiracy of his 
~/ife and his best friend. He is shot at point blank range with a high 

'liber pistol and left to die in one of^jie deserted cells of Alcatraz* 
Then under the titles we see a series of sho£s of the physical obstacles 
that Marvin i?ust overcome to make his escape from the prison. He is *seeh 
in most of them, but it is significant that he never moves in any of them. 
Indeed he seems to b€t on the point of dying in his tracks « * the final shot 
in this sequence shows him floundering in the water while the soundtrack 
lets us hear the voice of a girl detailing, the fact that no one has ever 
escaped from this island fortress. We then cut to Marvin on a tour boat 
and learn the voice of the girl complete with a delayed echo is the voice 
of the tour guide. 
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The visual or verbal explanation of how Marvin overcame his spatial 
predicament is a masterpiece of ambiguity. Throughout the film this pattern 
of architectural obstacles clearly presented and then almost casually * 
ignored ignored is repeated several times, as Marvin carries out his 
series of individual revenges. 

Another prime exatfiple of this pattern is Marvin's revenge against his 
forjner best friend and betrayer. This character names Mai Reese has been 
plated as bait, by the syndicate in the penthouse tower of an apartment 
house, which has been practically converted into a fortress. Armed thugs 
guard each entrance on the ground floor and surround the penthouse itself. 
Boorraan uses a series of shots with the camera tilted up at an extreme 
angle to emphasize the dominance of the building. He also has at least 
two of the characters say that while Marvin might get in, he will never 
get out. ^ 

Marvin first sends Angie Dickinson up to the' penthouse to distract. 
Reese's attention. He then creates another diversion involving the police 
to distract the attention of the guards on the ground floor. The next 
scene shows Marvin tying up -two guards just outside the penthouse window. 
He then is able to catch his betrayer literally with his pants down. 

The use of personal space here is also interesting. Earlier in the 
film we had seen Mai Reese practically pin Marvin to the floor while 
shouting in his face begging for his Kelp. The obvious > sexual connations 
of this physical position is repeated but in the opposite posture, ds 
Marvin straddles the naked Reese in the penthouse and puts the gurf'to his 
head. 

Marvin has caught his enemy both physically and psychologically 
stripped, the perfect situation foV revenge. The friend, helpless and 
naked before his wrath winds up going over the edge of the roof. The 
scene ends with Marvin looking down after him while^we hear the voice of 
one of the guards c3ll out. The next scene with Marvin shows him making 
good his escape in the basement of the apartment house. When we consider 
that Marvin had repeatedly been warned that though he might get into the 
fortress, he would never get out, this abrupt cut stretches our credibi- 
lity. 

* 

This basic pattern is repeated throughout the film. Marvin's 
enemies, as he progresses up the criminal hierarchy, are cocky and self 
assured. They have taken great pains to physically protect themselves, the 
architectural details of which the director, John Boorman, has delineated 
with some detail. Each Mme, though, Marvin overcomes these obstacles 
with a highly underdetailed architectural explanation. 

Marvin's reaction to each success is not ajgloating self satisfaction, 
but rather a sense of puzzlement. In His physical actions, which range 
from everything from kicking an adversary in the groin to pistolwhipping 
a bodyguard into bloody submission, he is straightforward and^decisive. 
When he pauses after each act of violence, he appears to be bemused— and 
disoriented. His only response to these recurrent states of confusion is^. 
further violent physical action. 
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The film finally ends with Marvin's meeting Wynn, who turns out to 
be Mr. Big, back at AlcaEraz yhere the whole thing began* There is some 
last minute double dealing, as there has been in every step up the line, 
a shot rings out killing Carroll O'Connor, and Marvin simply disappears* 
The disappearance takes place in two separate shots each showing' Marvin 
progressively disappearing into the shadows* 

Boorman*s architectural imagery in Point Blank ia one of the most 
imaginative since The Cabinet of Dr* Caliqari in reflecting a disturbed 
state of mind* In Caliqari^ this mental disturbance is reflected by the 
deliberate distortion o^ the sets* In Point Bllank it is shown by the 
architectural illogic^-which is typical of a dream or fantasy. The phys* 
ical structures ar^i/ividly presented on the screen* The actual barriers 
they present ajre ,then simply ignored by the dreamer who simply skips to 
the ultimate object of his fantasy in this case the wreaking of revenge. 

Basically, this spatial illogic is a three step process, contemplation 
of the victim, overcoming the obstacles between the subject and the victim, 
and the final execution of the revenge* In each instance the first and 
the last steps are both clearly detailed, but the second step is simply 
ignored as in a fantasy or a dream* 

I mentioned above that Point Blank like Le Jour Se Leye begins and 
ends in the same location* In Game's film this device is used to show 
that the action of the film takes place in the hero's memory* In Point 
Blat^ Boorman uses the iame device to tell us that the whole violent 
stpry of revenge we havfe just witnessed takes place in the frenzied 
imagination of Lee Marvin, as he lies dying of the gunshot wound he 
received at the geginning of the film* The architectural illogic of the 
film has been structured by the psychotic desire for revenge in Marvin's 
fevered imagination*- The periodic bemusementV of Mafcvin, which we referred 
to above, can be seen as reflecting the struggle between fantasy and real* 
ity in his dying brain** 

The film is rich in other imaginative uaes of visual space, and it 
would take a disproportionate amount of space in this brief paper to 
detail them all here* Hopefully, a^short listing will suffice* Touching 
is very important in the film both in the violence that Marvin wreaks 
on -his enemies and the physical contact between him and his wife, Angle 
Dickinson, arid the office secretary., The clothing of the actors is also 
important. Marvin's meeting his witfe to be on the waterfront is a master* 
piece of visual irony when you contrast their states of dress. What we 
hear on the soundtrack suggests a tender meeting. What we see on the * 
screen is closer to a gang rape. /The frequent violence done to personal 
sppceVespecially ttje scene at the bar with the black singer and the 
rupturing of the personal space of authority by Marvin, is a key visual 
element in the film which is almost always a prelude to physical violence 
and jjj&ath* Finally, there is the violence involving machines, partic* 
>ultfrly automobiles and planes and the violence they wreak on normal 
human intercourse. Twice at least in the film the characters can*,t hear 
one another due to machine noise. 
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A Final Note 



I feel that the concept of visual space has helped me considerably 
to come to terms with visual style in films. Space in motion pictures, 
though, almost necessarily demands a serious arid parallel discussion of 
time. In a sense time in filtfs can be critically translated into time 
by footage counts to determine dramatic emphasis. This is not the last 
word, though, and I feel more work has to be done in this area) 

Two areas of time in films, which would appear to demand much more 
emphasis than I have given them, would be editing and cameVa movement, 
I would like to pursue them further for their obviotis contributions to 
visual style, ^ 

Finally, I also feel that the concept of visual space can be prof- 
ably applied to non- representational films like Allures or even Bleu~ 
Shut , Such an approach might be an analysis of negative values, how we 
are disoriented by such cinematic styles, but I suspect that it would 
be very profitable nonetheless. 
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CINEMA AS A HUKABIW: AH OBJECTION TO NARROWNESS 

Charles K. liarpple 
New York University 

Dedicated* with humility* to the memory of George Amberg 
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"A work of *fxt produces insight* To experience it is to 
become different* If not wiser, at least more human.* 1 ! 

0. B. Hardison 



The massive, organized, long-term study of cinematic art has really Just 
beguiu_ Some of the best statements on cinema have already been made, but 
deeper study of film is just now beginning to leave off scratching on the 
cave wall. At such a point, at the beginnings of the study of a new art, a 
student of cinema is sometimes overly impressed with his "pioneering" role: 
the urge to be an Aristotle is very great* And perhaps I am indulging N 
myself here in thinking that one should (or can?) point the course of the 
study of an art* Nevertheless, I believe that it needs to be safd .that the 
most essential and important value of cinema to people who experience the 
art is ,the not~of ten-stated fact that, as an art, cinema is humane and that ^ 
the appreciation and study of the art of the cinema is humanistic* 

The humanistic in cinema studies deals with the essence of art: the 
human condition, with what it meaas'to be human, with the truth of life,;with 
the artful reflection of and statement about Han, Humanistic cinema com* 
mentary concentrates on, for example in RAMPARTS OF CLAY, the theme of man's 
rebellion and submission, on the nec*:. >ity to resist and to yield to civi- 
lization's demands, and on the very human problem of when to do which* Fluid 
camera movement, the aptness of e d g e en ecSne. how many close-ups are used, 
and such like observations are and sJioulOe clearly secondary to consider* 
ations of the humanistic qualities of such a film (or any film)* This 'is 
not to say that a shot analysis, for example, has no place in the study of 
cinema* In fact, in general, much humanistic discourse depends upon some 
study of the prosody of film as well as perhaps a hundred other detailed 
technical and structural considerations. But, we must hone our sensibility 
along with our sense of the art. Certainly, too, the "content" or ttjeme of 
a work is not the only consideration in humanistic study* Within a humanistic, 
context the separation of content from rhythm, structure, and style is as 
artificial as the separation of artist and scientist. (The true &?*/ ist and 
true scientist are both dealing with expanding the outer fringes or^uman- 
ity's perception of reality*) , / 

Yet, the direction of the study of films shoulu lead toward af discern- 
ment of the workings and thinkings of Man. Art never has truly existed for 
art's sake alone nor should the study of an art ever turn in on itself and 
study itself (as the study of literature has tended to do, for example)* 
When the serious student of film, and by st ude nt I mean one who /is a lover, 
a participator, a careful watcher, and an artist (or an aspiring one at 
least) of film, begins to concentrate his attention and writing solely on 
the kind of film stock used or how line relates to form in a sample shot or 
comment of this kind, then cinema study is as dead and equally as useful as 
the Latin language and cinema commentary will become a self -perpetuating body 
that will be continuously beside the point* 179 



Two dominant critical "stands" seen in the body of writings about file — 
art as process and art as finished theme — are central to a discussion of 
cinema as a humanity. That is, a part of the problem is, to find just the 
right degree of comprehensiveness of approach and a critical stance and lang- 
uage to discuss cinema as a humanity* Those critics who choose to talk about 
film in one sense, as finished meaning, often degenerate into literal dis- 
cussion of plot summaries or the relative aptness of the- casting of a st:ar 
in so and so tole* A quasi-New Critical analysis of film results, fre-\ 
quently, as can be seen-in Kael, Sarris, and Agee for example* In the other 
sense, film as process, critics stand in the queasy ground of the visceral 
of pop-art sensations ard/or in the realm of the as yet hopelessly ambiva- 
lent* (See as typical Ehrenstein's article in the New American Cinema; for a 
pugnacious rejection of the "thea£ro~literary" tradition* 1 ^) And worse 
even, at least today, the members of these tuo camps glare at each other 
.disdaining the "too literal 11 "theatre" qualities of one side and the "mean- 
ingless" qualities of the other* The truth is, however, that neither of 
these directions of critical inquiry is bad in itself, but, pushed to 
extremes as is so often the case, both of these critical directions fail in 
their isolation to bring their limited views to bear-on the universal and 
humanistic qualities of art* 

For example, on the one hand, there is good reason to follow the argu- 
ment that, as c hklovsky says* "Art is a way of experiencing the c&tfUl- 
nese of an t>h v ect; the object is not important. That is, art is the 
„ process of perception as an aesthetic end* This idea would allow as art 
all sorts of films, such as Kubelka's ARNULF RAINER, which in no valid ^ 
stretch of the Imagination can be classified as a film which speaks to 
and/or .about man qua man* The value of ARNULF RAINER is embodied in the 
experiencing of the mathematical symmetry/ asymmetry in the relationships 
among sound, silence, white, black, and grey* Thus, the film has power 
but ao emotion nor meaning* ' The film has been compared to music and yet 
music, great music, has both power and emotion and, yes, even meaning (in 
the context of the word as used here)* 

Then, on the other hand of the issue here, there is the demand for 
meaning, many times symbolic meaning, much in the way of the Mew Critics'* 
view of literature* That is, a work must have logical meaning and thus an 
analyzable structure, a system of symbolic codes, and a completeness ia and 
of itself* The work must not need to reach beyond itself, in a faajor way, 
to "complete" itself* All one needs to bring to such a work is a general 
knowledge of the world and of man so that one can supply the "given 0 of 
analogies — metaphors* The knotm or "given" will then supply the information 
for the understanding of the unknown which -*s the meaning to be received 
from tne symbolic in the work* Yet, from this critical direction, missing 
is consideration of the emotive power of the visual pictures and, many 
timed, a discussion of the essences of the cinematip* (I am thinking in 
particular at this moment of Agee on Film , Vol* I/despite its solidity as 
it is for tfhat it is*) / , 

In suu, then, as Gene Youngblood says, "From the cinema we receive 
conceptual information (ideas) and [aesthetic] design information (experi- 
ences)*"* Yet, in detail, what are the critical assumptions and "working 
bases" which daal with the experience and the ideas? 
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'Artistic cinema Is "the process of perception [as] an aesthetic end 
in Itself" 5 and If this statement Is true and a final word on the subject, 
then a part of the result of this approach Is bound up In the necessity that 
each art object must exist slone, beyond any other context* That Is, when ~ 
art exists only for its own sake, It heed not have any expressive value or 
meaning beyond the tiny world of any one work* Films that are o nly intricate 
In design or structure; o n ly require an audience's witnessing of the works 1 
existences; or depend on the audience t<P supply much of the "matter 11 of 
any artistic experience possible from them are clearly not works of art* 
Bal£zs says, for example, that the "art-for-art^-sake toying" by the post- 
World War I European " avantgardlste 1 1 ended tip in the blind alley of the 
'subjefctless* 'absolute fllm T style.,, " which lesds to "frustration and, 
* emptlnes^,*'6 "Minimalist art/ 1 for further example, can be seen as the 
advent of the artist as a "suggestor" who lays down a very thin iissue of 
a work that the audience can then "make of It What they ^111" and thus the 
situation makes the sudlence "artists* 1 also. Gene Youngblood gives an 
lnclslv^ comment to this point: 

The viewer Is forced to create along with the film, to 
Interpret for himself whet he Is experiencing* If the 
Information (either concept or design) reveals some 
previously unrecognized aspect of the viewer's relation 
to the circumambient tfnlverse~or provides language with 
which to conceptualize old realities more effectively™ 
the viewer re-creates that discovery along with the 
artist, .,* 7 [italics mine] 

If Youngblood Is correct, the artist Is then a "suggestor 1 * whtt necess* 
ltates his audience-cmsrartists to create because and while the process of t 
perception Is going on. But can this be the case In art? It seems rather, 
that the "artist as suggestor" Is to, the true artist just as a "bull session 11 
is to a session of true Socratlc teaching* The word artist carries With It 
the Idea of "artifice 1 ' and of '"maker. 11 And it seems that, by definition, 
a work of art is a fully wrought, created* and completed thing* Of course, 
the problem is central to that "old" question, "How does a poem know when 
it is finished?" Perhaps when (as has been suggested to me) its rhythm is 
played to a conclusion, Is satisfied, a poem is finished* But, this answer 
includes a completion and a completeness in and of the art object 'itself * 
After all, It is the artist's duty to "make us see," and, while the "seeing" 
often requires strenuous work on the part of the, audience, the seeing Is 
not to be left to chance and whim* An art work is an ordered whole* Thus, 
critical views which see potentially artistic films existing Independently 
of frames of reference other thsn their own and relyitog on the audience, for 
and by itself, to create meaning are not writings of criticism of art* 
Without seeing the expansive frames of reference and tensely compacted 
\ meanings, a critical stand can have little to do With the humanistic, which 

\ Is universal and cosmic, and must be limited to the personal, at best, which 

\ is transitory and localised, 

\ Many times the use of the Ides that "cinema is a process of perception" 

\ as a critical base if coupled with an excessive and zealful bias against 
\words* Granted that a great part of the essence of even modern cinema is 
Visual, the role of words Is still Important* Can we think without words? 
That is, going down to the most basic level of human Intelligence, It is 
possible to be conscious and even ew are without verbalization, but It is ~v '* 
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not possible to know that one is conscious or what one is aware of without 
words*7be they used in the mind, siib^vocalized » spoken, or written* Infor* 
uation can be received by th^ mind through pictures but no cognitive sense 
or use can come pf that information unless it is encoded into words* Pic* 
tures can, without word* used at any point, cause involuntary emotional and 
physical states and changes in us and thus it is only on the level of the 
visceral that pictures—films— can affect us without words* (And even as 
soon as we think of the emotion or speak of it, we use words 0 Thus to 
reject words in the realm pf cineaa, leaves one with only the visceral* 



Let us see a S p ec ifi c example in painting: One looks at a canvass 
painted entirely in reds and has spiked shapes* One feels a visceral Response 
of anger* One reaches for/meaning beyond ff anger" and, finding nothing, moves 
on* However, one looks at a green swirling vertical shape, heavily piled 
with paint; feels tension, fear; and awe; looks further for meaning and V 
finds the torsion of the torture and confusion of a human search and an \ 
aspiration of an answer: Van Gogh's cypresses evoke feeling and meaning* 
This is not to say that the visceral has no place in the artistic experience^ 
but rather that visceral feeling is a step (likely a necessary one) in the 
totality of art* In the study of films, the, visceral is given great weight 
among some critics, more than it deserves* Not only is the visceral unde- 
pendable communication but, stopping there, it is a shunt which bypasses , 
the higher reaches of feelingful mental pleasure* Real and final artistic 
appreciation occurs in the mind* 

Art reaches to the human heart, touches it and inflames it, which ia 
turn brings the mind into action producing the complete artistic experience. 
The experience is a mystejfy which can only be explored but never solved 
like a problem*. It is a profound sense of feeling and, c most of all in the 
end, a* prof ound sense of /knowing . Art engenders man's passion and infuses 
his mind with meaning* It is in this world of passion and then knowledge 
that man really lives and it is feeling and knowing (as verbs) N and not 
emotion ys, reason (as nouns) that is at the center of humanity and a 
humanity. From where is "this unusual state*, * [resulting from art] to be 
found? If it is not solely the work of the rhythms and the beat, what is 
the work of? The answer would seem to have to be: of the meanings, "« 
Cinema studies must reach for the humanistic quality in films if it, as. a 
study, is to have any meaning for man* Students pf cinema must look, ulti- 
mately, for the connotative meaning in their art beyond its own sake and 
beyond their own sakes 1 * i 

, In the context of a humanity, artistic cineoa\commentary must be 
apgroacfced in broader terms than the view that value comes only from a: 
process of perception of a work that does not enlarge beyond itself, too, 
although the visceral is a powerful force in the cinematic art, it can not 
be' an end since the visceral lacks expressive meaning and universality. 
Filmic art maintains its ultimate value to mankind by speaking clearly 
and expressively about Man* s 

\ 

( Seeing cinema as having either no or only a "plot-like" moral or 
message is a limited view of the art since expressive values are ignored. 
This limited idea is based, in part, on the notion that cinema is a body of 
artifacts* An artifact can be treated as a cut-and-dried thinft from which 
little expressive humane value can come* The humanistic allows for a 
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pluralistic posture as opposed to the idea of an artifact. A film artifact 
is an object that results, say, from an industry that produces it, from 
critics who see all films on an equal level, and from a treatment of the 
artifact as an extension of the maker's personality alone. 

To consider a man's work as an extension of his personality is both 
true (in a very basic psychological sense) and a most damaging critical 
assumption. Thia assumption particularizes a work to such an extent that 
the work ceases to be operant in any world or matrix of ideas except its own. 
In effect this assumption says, "Here ia only the state of one man's mind 
at one time without extension. 11 It is possible that a work can take on the 
name of art and remain so peculiarly particularized? Certainly, on one 
level, every work of art is an extension of its maker's personality and 
from this knowledge can come an idea of a continuous style within the body 
of one man's work. But when the tracing of this strain of personality 
becomes the beginning and the end of film criticism, we have descended (as 
Andrew Sarris admits with the title of his book, Confessions of a Cult is t ) 
to cultism and are mistakenly studying the art maker instead of his works. 
This error is a decidedly anti-humanist approach to film (or any other art) 
since, in its very assumptions as well as practice, it denies the quality of 
universality. Andrew Sarris says that he has "a table of values that converts 
film history into directorial autobiography. But art ia more than auto* 
biography . 

The film-makers of the New American Cinema are particularly subject to 
analysis on the basis that their works are extensions or "outerings" of 
their, innter depths. Paragraph 1 of "The proup's" First Statement says, 
"1. We believe that cinema is indivisibly a personal expression. "10 And 
yet, while this Statement is typical of the sense of the critical approach 
under discussion here, there is a great deal of difference between this 
Personal expression... 11 and the slavish following of the post-operative 
comments of a film-maker discussing his work. It so happens that until 
recently the only writers giving critical attention to the New American 
Cinema were the fil^^makers themselves. And a list of operating intentions 
announced only after the fact (i.e., after film works have been made) 
ha s\ become an explanation and justification of finished, works . Of course 
works of art are "outerings of inner depths 11 and "fndivisibly a personal 
expression, 11 but this fact does not mean that critics can or should look 
into! the "depths' 1 better to see the "expression.' 1 Studying the artist in 
order to knew the art is ultimately invalid. 

Too, today's habit of hanging on the words of a cannon of "established 
auteu As 1 1 "mostly directors™as they speak about their own works is another 
false trail set down by those, it seems, for whom interviewing a "great" 
director is a sensual thrill and who find a tape recorder infinitely more 
easy-to-use than their writing fingers or especially their minds. Film 
criticism has yet to focus on the essential act of artistic creation for 
what it is and the study still, in many quarters, holds most valiantly 
to the hope that a director will give some final, authoritative word of 
what this or that film of his is "about." Art criticism never comes that 
easy. For one thing, in the universal context, the director does not know 
what he is talking about because he is (if we are dealing with a work of 
art) smaller than his creation. 
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One need open only, Film Comment , Film Quarterly , Interview , Sarris's 
Interviews with Film Directors or a host of other film books and periodicals, 
to see that all kinds of film-makers are being asked f "What did your hus- 
bands think about the movie? 1 '!! or "What would you' say was the theme of 
the [your] film?" 12 And certainly the film-maker has a right to his opinion, 
but when answers to such questions are given great, weighty consideration, 
film criticism suffers proportionally* In sum, what is asked in these 
interviews is what are the film-makers 1 methods and intentions in doing this 
or that in their own works* However, these interviews can not take us 
beyond a history 0 f art making and biographical data* 

O 

Criticism and aesthetic film study which hope to reach the humanistic 
essences of an artistic film work must go beyond method and artists 1 
intentions* Critical study would be greatly simplified if the critic were 
called on merely to compare intentions of artists to their works and 
applaud according to greater degrees of agreement of artist and work* 
This approach is limited in many ways but the over-riding limitation centers 
on the nature of the artist* Front Classical Greece through the Middle 
Ages, Romanticism, and enlightened modem mental science comes the idea of 
the artist as"maker" practicing his "tecfena 11 — an artist who is inspired by 
the gods or, in modern idiom,' by unexplained mental processes usually called 
intuition or genius* For one to deny the existence of this spark from the 
non-conscious mind who kiln can fire an otherwise mundsne work into art is to 
deny the very existence of ^rt itself* The essence of art lies in intui- 
tively perceived transcendental Aruth— -truth which ultimately cannot be 
reached only with the rational mind* This "intuition" part of human beings 
has never been pinpointed/and, thankfully, not dissected and thus cannot he 
totally known* Hot being able to dissect artistic intuition, the critic 
can never know the basic intentions (if such can be said to exist at all) 
of an artist nor can the artist himself KNOW his intentions * In fact, after 
completing a work, frequently he seems to surpass andiOften surprise himself* 
Since the artist cannot know the full measure of his jpork, we should not 
take the artist 1 ? statements about himself and his intentions for a work 
with such intense (if any) seriousness* Art transcends the, man* 

Where are we left then without artists 1 intentions to consider? 
We are left with the intent of the work of art, no small thing indeed* 
Rather than (turning to the artist, we must turn to the work to answer our 
questions about it* What province of truth does the work claim as its 
own? How serious is the work? What does the work claim it will tell us? 
When these kinds of questions are asked and answers are proposed, then 
analysis of film approaches from a valid perspective divorced from the 
artists 1 personalities* 
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Seeing cinema as an artifact also leads to a study of what are. here 
called "business making" films* These films callously use the star system 
formula plots, super-publicity, and eejasationaliero to promote and sell a 
film to an audience* This kind of film is frequently a vehicle for a money* 
making star* But it is not the box-office grosses that mark these films as 
much as the qualities within the films themselves* To turn so very seriously 
to these films, as film students do, however, is tanamount to turning to 
greetings cards for the serious study of poetry* The lofty doggerel that 
sentimentalizes Christmas, Easter, flew Year, Mother's, Father's, and Birth 
days is business-making verse* Why do *e &ot see literary critics turn to 
this plentiful field for the study of the poet's art? And, why do film 
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commentators continue to take sp eeriouely the business -making films? 
To put Brakhage and Bresson in the same context with ROSEMARY'S BABY and 
THE LION IN WINTER; to put FACES , THE HOUR OF THE WOLF* and BELLE DE JOUR 
along with THE CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE (new), THE GREEN BERETS* COOL 
HAND LUKE, and CLEOPATRA (see Sarris and Alpert, Film 68/69, for example, 
among many other works) is to say that* in effect, if it is on film* it must 
be good* An exaggeration, perhaps* but it is not so i* the case ot comparing 
the serious study of business-making films with the serious study of the 
greetings cards verse industry* The phrase "the movie industry" should" 
tell us something* (Why, by the way* aren't th$ framed-ready-for-your-wall 
pictures for sale at the "dime stores 11 snapped up by discerning art critics 
and students?) "Art" by industry is a near impossibility* Studying the 
art of film by studying the films of industry is less an artistic and more 
an economic and sociological adventure* 

The trouble with this and other approaches may result from a zealous 
urge to 'legitimatize' 1 film as Art; that is* to make films into artifacts 
and artifacts that are "acceptable*" Almost every serious film Reviewer 
from Sarris to the man on the local, television channel goes to and reports 
on all films with expectations of &t (especially since ''movies" have become 
/films" and now even "cinema")* Thus every film is considered* all too / 
often, on an equal level: as potential Art and not as a potential vessel 
of expressive* intonational value* That~is* the expectation on Art with a - 
capital A automatically places limits and boundaries on what a critic will 
allow himself to see* A good example might result from noting the division 
between students of the Mew American Cinema and students of other films* 
Predetermined ideas and labels often put blinders on what could be a 
humanistic treatment of cinema bb a body of artistic works* 

Films of all kinds are usually evaluated on nearly the same scale 
since, at least partly, the field of cinema study is too new to have devel- 
oped consistent ways of looking at genres of film* Even silent and sound 
films or documentary and fiction films have not been truly delineated (if 
these are the proper categories!) to the satisfaction of a majority of film 
students* Close study of film In what for other arts are traditional ways 
cannot function without categorization* Perhaps films are unique and should 
not be put into anything like genres* but some method must be found to ' 
refine the hodge-podge aesthetic that presently puts, for example* HANOOK 
OF THE, NORTH in the same critical bag with THE GOLDEN COACH* 

It has been the intent of this paper to affirm the necessity of a 
broad and humanistic approach to cinema study* The objection to the narrow- 
ness of some current views Into cinema specified and exemplified herein 
purposively does not use such terms as "phenomenological," "behavioristic*" 
"ontologlcal," "Marxist*" or "structuralistic" since, many times, .such 
terms can insulate the negative (and positive!) aspects of the matrix of 
ideas each carries as a "school" of atudy* Of course, there are no final 
answers to the kinds of questions raised In this paper* but a note of 
direction and caution must be sounded in our fast-growing Study* A look 
at the failures and closed strictures of other disciplines such as literature 
and economics should serve as a signal warning to the scholarly study of 
cinema * 

Humanistic study of films cannot be narrow: there if more to film than 
au tears or New American Cinama or westerns or nouvelle vague or whatever* 
Students of film must bring to all cinema an attitude* an approach* that L 
seeks filmic essences* yes, but also that seeks expressive humane value* 

US 
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GOvARD'S PARADIGM 

Brian Henderson i 
University of California ac Saaca Cruz 



Haar the end of Weekend o*ie of Godard's youn& guerillas attempts to reach 
another by'short-wave; ba ttleship Poterokin calling Pr isoner qf the : p esev t* > . 
Battleship gotemki a calling Prisoner of the Ijesert , * * *' and, in a later 
attempt: 'G osta Ber lin calling Johnny Gu itar *** * Gosfca Be rlins calling JotmnY 
Guitar**,/-; These sig.ials i.ake up a schematic outline of the history of 
narrative cinema, embodying not :tust a chronological sampling but an analytic 
^oaception also* The four titles, in the arrangement giyen, constitute an 
ingenious paradigm of jtha expressive possibilities of navrsti^e cineua and of 
the raalizatiou of those possibilities over four decades* 

First a definition of ter..-S, perhaps unnecessary* Prisoner of the desert 
is the French title of John Ford's The Searc hers (H5v)* J ohnn y Guit ar (li T 54) 
is fliwholas ttay's tioody, rather fantastic love story and Western* The Legend J * 
of' Gosta Berlins (1323) was the last Swedish^iltt of uauritz Stiller and the 
first filra of Greta Garbou After Gqsta BerlL ig, Stiller accompanied Garl^o 
to Hollywood where hev career flourished and his crumbled after a few \ 
efforcs*> ^. ggterckin (1^2:)),^ Eisenstein's second f i lu. , requires no identifi- 
cation. t 

Kow do these filns relate to aach other and in what sense do they for** 
a paradigm? Paul liayersberg, in a review in jjgw J3oci£££, said this* 

'VBafctleghlB Potetjkin calling The Sea rcher^* , * 1 To trans- 
late! 'Sergei Eisensteia calling John Ford 1 * The twin' 
poles of fili» scyle* Eisenstein, the formal, montage, 
operatic director* Ford, the infortofll* the invisible 
cutting, the naturalistic director* Can they get toget- 
her to save the cineua (the world), ?°3 

Mayersberg Is (more or less^) rigkt as fat as he goes but stopping where he 
does renders his remarks more misleading than helpful* ^For one thing, he 
orbits essential and obvious differences between Eisenstein and Ford that 
could not have been far from Godard's miruj* Besides stylistic differences, 
the two directors are also at opposite poles of ideology and dramaturgy. 
Ford celebrates the founding of a civilization by the imposition of one 
.-people's *wi 11 on another's; Eisenstein celebrates the overthrow of a civili- 
zation by the destruction of an imposed will* Ford stresses the differences 
between the races or, at any rate, the subjugation of one race by another* 
Eisenstein celebrstes the brother hood of races in the revolutionary act* 
Ford filns from the point of view of the colonizers-oppressors, Eisenstein 
from that of the colonized-oppressed^* Finally, Eisenstein renounces "the 
individualist conception 'of the bourgeois hero 1 * ( Files Form , p* 16), in fsvor 
of the collective hero, or mass as hero* Ford celebrates the individual hero, 
his tenacity and skills, for his benefits to the colonizer-group* 

A more serious limitation of Mayersberg r s 'truncated) scheme is that 
he does not consider the other half of the formula, Gosta Berlins and Johnny 
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Guitar . In truth the similarities between Ei&enstein and Ford are greater 
and more important than their differences. Indeed it is not their polarity 
but the opposition between the two of them on the one hand and Stiller and 
Ray on the other that nakes the paradigm interesting. Potemkln and The 
Searchers- are not at different poles of cinema; in fact they speak the sa^e 
language (just as Gosta Berlins and Johnny Guitar do): they can talk to 
each other. On the other hand, The Searchers and Johnny "Guitar , though 
American Westerns made two years apart, have almost nothing tn dotatth each 
other. They exist in different universes of cinema. 

The cfrrUJcal^ contrast of Codard's paradigm may'be expressed in terms of 
several sets of opposed qualities: 

Foterokln - Sea r cher s Ber ling - Guitar ' 

Public. (Social) Private 

Political Apolitical 

* Epic * Dramatic /Poetic 

Outdoors < Indoors 

Locati6ns v Sets 

Action l . \ . States of feeling 

„ Masculine v Feminine 



Fundamentally, Eisenstein and Ford are concerned with public problems, with 
the progress and convulsions of civilizations and peoples* Stiller and Kay 
are concerned with the self and its conflicts, primarily with the erotic* 
Peoples, states, even groups have hardly any reality for them— only as they 
impinge on the self, 

4 T 

A distinction made by Goethe, quoted by Rudolph Arnhein* in regard to 
"Epic and Dramatic Film,"^ is helpful here: 

The epic poem preferably describes man as he acts out- 
wardly* battles, travela, any kind of enterprise that 
requires some sensuous breadth; tragedy shows man led 
toward the inside, therefore the^plot of a genuine 
tragedy requires little space, 

X 1 
Dramatic film, in Arnheitn's sense 1 } undertakes a particular problem and 
proceeds step«-by-step to its solution; one of its' effects is suspense. TJ^e 
film epic, by contrast, reaches no solution: it is concerned with ther'unchang 
ing conflicts of human existence. Its form is static, it proceeds by string- 
ing episodes in sequence. At some point the story ceases to continue* The 
Searchers is a partial exception that proves the rule. It is one of Ford's 
greatest films precisely because its many episodes are united by a single 
thread: the search for the girl and the mystery of what happened to her. 
Thus & keen dramatic tension is suatained through the film's epical stages*-- 
the changes of seasons and the passing of years* Many Ford films, such as 
She More a Yellow Ribbon , are entirely episodic, with no unifying thread 
whatever* In a different manner Eisenstein also sought to combine the epic 
and dramatic (and lyrical?) modes. For him ideal film art was epic in subject 
and dramatic in treatment, Eisenstein himself explicitly identified montage 
as "the dramatic principle 11 : 
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* * According to this definition, shared even by Pudovkia 

as a theoretician, Montage is the means of unrolling 
an idea with the help of single shots: the 'epic' 
principle* 

In my opinion, however, montage is an idea that arises 
from the collision of independent ->shots~*shots even,, 
opposite to one another: the 'dramatic' principle* 0 

By this theory, Ford's "Invisible editing," the mere linkage of shots, is 
the true epic style in cinema* The Searchers is an epic told epically, 
Fotemkin an epic *bpld dramatically. 

Gosta Berlins and Johnny Guitar are dramatic filias in Arnheim's sense. 
They undertake a problem and proceed "to its solution. Above alt, they are 
entirely concerned* with the inward and in the intensity of this concern both 
works draw near to the condition of poetry. In each film there is a specta- 
cular fire. In the world of Bisenstein and Ford a fire is a cduuunal catas- 
trophe that threatens society itself. In Stiller and Ray the great fire is 
entirely symbolic: it is an image of the self, specifically of that abolition 
of the past which is necessary /for life in the present. 

/ . t 

Generally speaking, epic film tends toward outdoor shooting in natural 
locations, dramatic/poetic film toward set design and studio work. Bisen- 
stein and Ford are among the greatest outdoor directors in cinema history, 
Nicholas Ray is one of the unquestioned masters of interiors * (Stiller, in 
GcSsta Berlins and elsewhere, lent about equal emphasis to interiors and exter* 
iors, but his way of relating characters to environment, indoors and out, is 
very like Ray's*) PoteciUin was filmed in the city and port of Odessa ( and 
in Sevastapol), where its events took place. The Searchers was shot in 
Colorado and in Monument Valley (Arizona), Ford's favorite location (first 
used for Stagecoach ) . It is essential to the art of Eisenstein and' Ford that 
they show the actual terrain whose struggles they are chronicling. Both are 
masters at getting the dimensions' of vast landscapes (and seascapes) into 
their frames, at the same tiae organizing them in accord with a mythic/ideo- 
logical thesis, fusing fact and symbol. 

Fotemkin to The Searchers is a call from one place to another, literally 
from ocean to desert.** It is a connection that we can picture. A call from 
Gosta Berlinfi to Johnny Guitar cannot be pictured, because these are not 
places but states of mind. The cinema of Stiller and Ray attempts to realise 
incorporeal realms by virtue of concrete iraagefilO, The interior, the designed 
set, in their hands, suggests the inner, the psychological, the spiritual. 
Ray's sets—and color, light and shadow— for Party Girl (195C), his 1920's 
gangster film, create not a period or location, but s realm of feeling. Both 
Gosta Berlinft and Johnny Guitar have outdool" sequences of be»*ity and power. 
What is important, however, is that in both landscapes become extensions of 
character. All of nature is a set expressive of this or that human emotion, 
Ho matter how vast th* view behind a character, he awd his emotions obsess* 
ively hold the frame and our attention. Analogously, the lyric poet as well 
as the epic poet refers to ocean and plain, but he does so strictly as an 
enlargement of the self, as an item of personal color. In Stiller and Eay the 
outdoor frame is organized in regard to the character, never in regard to 
nature itself. Mature has no independent existence or reality-~it is called 
into being as coloration of human emotions. 
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r Another" polarity between the two sets of flips, less tangible than the 

others, is that of masculine and feminine* k Eisenstein and Ford present 
uan's world and man's activities"civilization-taaking in its colonial and 
revolutionary stages* Woman holds an honored place in the world of each, 
but iii fact she is ignored. By contrast Stiller and Ray are directly con- 
cerned with woman—as love object to be adored by the camera, as Garbo in 
Gosta Berlins and Joan Crawford in Johnny Guitar are, but also with woman's 
feelings and point-of -view. Stiller and Ray, as well as Eisenstein and Ford, 
are Eiyth-malcers, but they create myths of the erotic, legenda of the self in 
quest of its love object. [Tot surprisingly, wen in Stiller and Kay are 
different frop men in Eisenstein and Ford. Eisenstein and Ford deal with 
iren who take effective action, Stiller and Ray with men who disintegrate^* 
Gosta Berling is a defrocked minister whose life, though buoyed by the love 
of women, is falling apart* Johnny^Guitar is a fast draw tfho cannot control 
his gun and who has failed, in some unspecified, unforgivable way, Vienna, 
the voman he loves* Ford and Eisenstein have a certain heartiness, a fron- 
tier cheerfulness. Stiller and Ray (in these filcis anyway) tend toward the 
moody and the dark* A pall of immobility and futility hangs over Gosta 
Berlins and Johnny Guitar * 

There are many other similarities, parallels, differences among the four 
films, some trivial, some not so* The Stiller and Eisenstein are, of course, 
silent and in black-and-white* The Ford and Ray are in color and have sound; 
The Searchers is also in wide-screen (VistaVision)* Thus a compendium of the 
plastic and aural possibilities of cinema is realized in the paradigra* Appro- 
priately, these technical advances are shown at work on both sides of the 
' paradigm* Just as lord's use of color added greatly to the realization of 
outdoor reality and epic themes, so Ray's use Of color (in Guitar and else* 
where) greatly increased the expressivity of sets and interiors. 

At the level of biography, Eisenstein, Stiiler, and Ray came to cinema 
through theatre, Ford began directly with cinema* Stiller made his first 
film in 1912, Ford in 1917, Eisenstein in 1924, Ray in 1949* The careers 
of Stiller and Ray both reached premature, (In light of their talent) dis- 
astrous ends in Hollywood* Several of the important films of each were 
heavily re~edited and/or finished by someone else* (Stiller 's T? e Temptress 
(1925) and The Street of Sin (1927) were finished by another director; Ray's 
The True Story of Jesse James, Bitter Victory , Wind Across the Everglades , 
The Savage Innocents , Kin^of lyings » and 55 Days at Peking were all re-edited*) 
Eisenstein also had serious career problems, including a fruatrated Holly* 
wood project (his treatment of An American Tragedy ) and collapse of his 
cherished Mexican project. Que Viva Hexico * Also, Eisenstein was required 
by Stalin to re»edit October so as to omit the role of Trotsky in the Bolshe* 
vik Revolution* Despite these reverses, Eisenstein survived both Hollywood 
and the first wave of Stalinism to make three more important featurea, for 
the most part on his own terms, Alexander NevskY and Ivan the Terrible* I & II . 
Ford seems t'ae only one of the four to have had an untragic career—he held 
an honored place in Hollywood from first to last* But even he haa had films 
re-edited, and said once that one was lucky In Hollywood to make 1 filiu in 3 
that one wanted to make* 

Finally, Stiller and Ford were 'masters of comedy, while Eisenstein and 
Ray aeem equally without humor* Stiller created the film comedy of ex'otic 
allusion, as Lubitsch acknowledged* Ford f s humor is evident in more of his 
t works and is the dominant tone of several, including The whole Town's Talking * 
q The Quiet Man , and Donovan's Reef * t ^ } 
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FOOTNOTES 



1, 2. in Hollywood Stiller completed only Hotel Imperial (1927) and 

The Woman On Trial (1927) , both with Pola rtegri. He also shot parts 
of The Temptress (1526) and The Street of S^ n (1927) , both credited 
Co other directors* Stiller died in Sweden in 1S2S, 

3. blew Society > 4 July 1963, p. 23. 

4> Etsenstein's montage versus Ford'a invisible cutting is unassailable, 
the other oppositions are not* What, for instance, is meant by 
Eisenstein's "formality" and Ford's "informality"? Ford's visual style 
(30s, 40s, 50s, 60s) is anything but informal* Eisenstein is "operatic" 
only at the end of his career, precisely that time at which he no 
longer emphasized montage; and ''naturalistic" is an entirely inadequate 
teruj for Ford, either for his exquisite studio work of the 30s and 
early 40s or for his epic outdoor works of the 50s and 60s* 

5. Eisenstein's remark about James Fenimore Cooper applies equally to the 
films of John Ford: ' from the ideological Point of view, this type of 
novel t exalting the deeds of the colonizers, follows entirely the same 
current as the detective novel in serving as one of the most pointed 
forms of expression of private* property ideology/' (Emphasis supplied) 
The Fi,lni Form * p. 128 . 

6. Rudolph Arnheim, in Film: A Hon Case of Theories , Ed* KacCann (Hew York, 
193C), pp. 124-12C, at 125, 

7* See Film Fornu pp. 150-1S1: "The solution of this problem has been 

left entirely to the cinema. Only here can real events, preserving all 
Che richness of material and sensual fullnBss, be s tool taneous l£ " 
epic t in the revelation of their content, draniat ic , in the treatment 
of their subject, $nd lyrical to that degree of perfection from which 
is echoed the most delicate nuance of the author's experience of the 
theme— '\ 

£J. Film Form , p. ^9; in a footnote Eisenstein adds: "'Epic* and 'dramatic* 
are used here in regard to Methodology of form, not to content or 
plot !" This w^s written in 1929. Eisenstein's later discussion of 
epic (quoted above, Note 7), written in 1939, is in terms of content. 
This change Kay or may not reflect ideological changes in the Soviet 
Union in the 1930s* 

9* Early and middle Ford and late Eisenstein of course worked magnificently 
with interiors; we speak here of Fotemkin and The Searchers and, argu* 
ably, of the greatest work of each. For discussions of Ray's interiors 
see Movie #9 » article by V* F» Perkins and interview with Ray, and also 
the entries on Ray and Anthony Mann in Andrew Sarris, The American 
Cinema * pp. 9G and 1C7* 

10. Interestingly, this is close to Eisenstein's formula for the highest 
ambition of cinema: the creation of concepts by the juxtaposition of 
images of the concrete. "By the combination of tw<* 'depictables' is 
achieved the representation of something that is graphically undepictable. 1 * 
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Film Form 4 p, 30* Andre Basin taught ,us that there is nothing magical 
in the number 2. One depictable can represent the undepictable as well* 
sometimes better than two or more. 

11. It is ho accident that Ray's films are discussed pointedly in Le Mepris 
(1963) and Pierrot le Fou (1965)* Godard's most personal films* both 
dealing with the corrosive break-up of a relationship and with an 
unstable male character. 
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INCREASING DEPTH OF FIELD AND SHARPENING FOCUS IN FILM STUDY : 
ISSUES OP DEFINITION, THEORY AND PRACTICE. AND CRITICAL AWARENESS , 

Jim Linton 

University of Pennsylvania 



"There tiust Be Some Kinda WaY Outta Here": 
Film Studies in the 70's* 

Much as scholars dislike the elliptical and sometimes obtuse ''probes 11 
employed by Marshall McLuhan, he does manage to get to the heart of matters 
at least once in a while. Such is the case when McLuhan's remarks about 
successive technologies are applied to the case of movies and television, 
''Each naw technology creates an environment that is itself regarded as 
corrupt and degrading," McLuhan says. ' Yet the new one turns its prede- 
cessor into an art form, 11 ! When television displaced the movies as the 
premier mass medium, the movies became "film" or "the cinema"; the size of 
its audience dropped drastically, 2 anc | the audience itself became more 
demographically homogeneous; the film society movement burgeoned; and the 
film became an acceptable subject of study in universities and colleges* 
Clearly the movies had arrived* 

Not everyone was pleased by the nature of this transformation, and some 
tended to question tha motives of the new audience* Witness the remarks 
of Richard T. Jameson: 

Film is securely in now, and to those of us who have 
always taken it seriously, the feeling is a little 
strange, even incongruous* * * •Film-as-a-phenomenon 
has received infinitely more press than film-as- 
the-movies-that-are. Film is the art of our time, 
we are told; we are all children of the covies and 
instinctively understand them better than any 
generation that has gone before* And sorue people 
have been guickly convinced of this god-given 
expertise*-* 

An attitude of trendy fashionableness is particularly prevel^nt ,on the 
nation's campuses where the nucleus of the new film audience can be found. 
One has the feeling that, given the director or fashionableness of a film 
to be screened, ceteris paribus , it would not be too difficult to predict 
the size and composition of the audience that would attend: a large, some- 
what hetgreogeneous audience for the films of Bergman, Bunuel, Truffaut, 
Polanski, the early films of Antonioni, and the like; a small band of loyal 
"freaks' for the films of Brakhage, Baillie, Emshwiller, VanDerBeek, Mekas, 
and the rest of the underground; an even smaller number of radicals and 
pseudo-radicals for Godard's later films, the works of Rocha, Solanas, 
Sanjines, Litttn, and other directors of the Third World Cinema; and stand- 
ing rooa only crowds for Blow- Up . If, Woodstock , 2001: A Space QdyaseV , etc 

Film has also become popular as a practical activity, and Jameson 
notes that this too has become disturbingly fashionable: 
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Perfectly unremarkable acquaintances who used to shoot 
home movies now tell you, "We made <> film last weekend* 11 
It's the same home movie but the phrase has changed, 
and with It an attitude* 

Young people with a creative bent who want to make a statement on life, 
and in the 40's and 50's would have set out to write the Great American 
Novel , now dedicate themselves to making the Great American M-^vie, One 
of the results Is that the statistics concerning film courses offered In 
the United States has skyrocketted. The American Film Institute in Its 
Guide to College Film Courses 1971-7 2 lists 427 schools, from junior 
colleges to universities, offering training programs of one sort or 
another"in an increase of 126 in one year* Forty-seven universities offer 
a degree in film, while 96 offer a film major, a 40 percent Increase, The 
survey turned up 2,392 film courses, with 4,169 students majoring in film 
as undergraduates, and 1,508 graduate students In film. 

Film courses outside of established film programs are normally offered 
by departments of English, History, Art History, Drama, etc. The people 
teaching such courses normally are film buffs who might have had some exper- 
ience in the practical aspects of filmmaking but generally have not, and 
merely apply the approach or methodology of their central discipline to the 
study of film--often bending film to the needs of their discipline in the 
process. While such studies are not to be discouraged entirely, they do 
tend to give a fragmented picture at best, and are pounced on by the students 
who have little interest in really learning about film, but who feel that 
being able to discuss the latest film sensation Is certain to be socially 
rewarding. This arrangement has the potential to produce incredibly Ironic 
situations, one of which X witnessed In a lecture In a history course which 
examined film as a form of "social and Intellectual history," The lecturer 
was discussing German Expressionipt films in a manner similar to the way 
Kracauer deals, with them in From Caligari to Hitler , He explained how the 
films mirrored the response to the destruction of social values in Germany 
in the 20's, how they reflected the attempt to foment revolution without 
changing the structure of society, and stressed the emphasis on the aesthet- 
icization of politics— or as the lecturer wittily expressed it: "planting 
your feet in the middle of your head," As the analysis continued, it became 
clear that the lecturer was Implicitly drawing parallels between the situ- 
ation in Nazi Getmany before the ascendency of Hitler and the attitudes of 
n the Woodstock Nation" with its "do-your-own-thing" ideology. If that was 
not enough, the lecturer concluded his talk with a harangue that would have 
made Frank Zappa proud, ending with the statement that "the Greening of 
Nazi Germany was the Third Reich," And how did the students, these upper- 
middle and upper class white kids (notice how blacks generally do not enroll 
in film courses or attend "films'*) t react to this put down of the much 
vaunted youth revolution? They clapped, they hooted, they stomped their 
feet in approval--but then they tend to applaud at the end of every film 
history lecture. 

These examples by themselves, however, would not be slgnif Icanf-would 
not even warrant mention—but for the fact that similar trends, are evident 
in film writing, and as Ernest Callenbach observes, ",',,if anything signifies 
Seriousness, It is books, "6 Both Callenbach and Roger Manvell note that 
the output of film books has outstripped the ability of even the most 
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dedicated film scholar to keep up with them* As Manvell describes the 
situation: 

It was not so long ago that there was only half'a shelf*s 
worth of books with any authority on the history, art and 
technique of the film. During the 1960's the graph of 
^ book production on cinema resembled that of the growth 
in world population; it had the upward trajectory oH a 
rocket* ' 

The attitude of both men toward this ''explosion of film studies 1 ' is 
rather ambivalent, howevey* They are happy that their rt faith in the art is 
at last being justified, 1 ' as Callenbach puts it* But thci'e is the gnawing 
feeling that -he rapid growth may be out of, control, that (Callenbach again) 
f, we need to stop and try to take stock of the purposes and worth .of what 
has been done," Callenbach is quite blunt in asserting the need for such a 
review: 

»..a publisher and editor like myself must be constitu- 
tionally skeptical, in hopes of conserving both sanity 
and trees* The motives people have for wanting to publish 
are, to say the least, mixed--though we have only recently 
begun to receive in the film field any sizable number of 
manuscripts that are clearly sprung from the publish-or- 
perish fount, that source-of so much academic intellect- 
ual corruption (not to mention the waste of paper)* 

Manvell is a little more guarded but the thrust of his remarks is the same* 

Charting the vast output of the filmmakers during the 
/ first 75 years of the cinema has certainly begun, though 

largely conducted in an ad hoc manner, as individual 
enthusiasts and their publishers pinpoint areas of the 
subject* History is being achieved, as it were, piece- 
meal, both on the "popular" and the "scholarly' 1 - levels* 
**+Perhaps the biggest need in this country is for 
subsidized research by competent and dedicated histor- 
ians and critics who are prepared to give considerable 
tiro q to the field of film studies * (Emphasis added) 

Callenbach briefly surveys anthologies, interview books, how-to-do-it 
books, scripts, director studies, history, reference books and miscellaneous 
books, before launching into an extended examination of his greatest concern, 
criticism and "theory* 1 ' As shallow as he found most works in the first 
seven 'categories , Callenbach finds the greatest shortcomings in the area 
most important to him* The basic problem, Callenbach asserts, is "that 
practically nobody writes books of film criticism*" host critics are 
absorbed writing reviews for newspapers and magazinefll/J ^and are constantly 
facing "the pressures of journalistic deadlines, Thqpe deadlines mean 
JUttle time to spend theorizing', and if theoretical, matters are broached 
at all in the review format, they cdn only^tjfc implied* \In addition, allusions 
to other films must be kept to a minimum since'each review id expected to 
stand on its own* In this regard, after examining the works of several 
prominent critics, Callenbach is moved to assert that 
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the act of "criticism", in essence, as opposed to the 
mere opinion-aongering of most of the daily press, is 
the application of such terms [the terms appropriate 
to the aesthetic and social assumptions underpinning 
a critic's way of thinking] to the realities of a 
given film: describing it, analysing it, and in the 
process also refining the terms and assumptions* 

He concludes that "the particular, task confronting our little film maga- 
zines at present is to seek out and develop critical writing with some 
theoretical ambitiousness and bite, 11 

Perhaps even more disconcerting than Callenbach*s review of film 
criticism is Brian Henderson's assessment of the status of: film theory in 
the same issue of Film Quarterly .** Classifying film theories itself presents 
a problem, Henderson asserts, because of "the paucity of positions, 11 the 
lack of exploration of possible approaches, and the possibility that no 
"comprehensive or complete film theory 11 has yet been articulated* Despite 
these difficulties, Henderson attempts an analysis of two principal types 
of film theory since "the careful review of older theories is part of the 
spadework necessary gor the formulation of new theories." The two princi- 
pal types that have been developed are part-whole theories and theories of 
the relation to che real; Eisenstein's theories are analyzed as representa- 
tive of the former, Bazin's of the latter* 

Upon examination, the works of probably the two most revered (or at 
least discussed) theorists in the history of film turn out to be far from 
adequate. In the first placef' nr neither theorist defines the real nor 
develops' any doctrine of: the real whatever." And oqce we get beyond the 
old argument (actually more of a non-argument) as to which is the true 
artistic unit of film, the montage sequence or the sequence shot, we find 
that neither theorist was able to "contain or achieve a complete aesthetic 
even of the sequence/ 1 let alone of an entire film. In fact, Henderson 
contends, since "both discuss the problem of wholes in literary not cine- 
matic terms *. *their solutions in terms of (pre-cinematic) literary models 
are a failure to take up the problem at all* 11 Eisenstein's does seem to 
come off better in the comparison of the two theories since his theory 
begins with "the relations of the cinema to the real" (first stage) but 
goes on to "the relations of cinema with cinema" (second stage), while 
Bazin's theory is arrested At the first stage. 

Clearly, Henderson concludes, neither of these theories is adequate to 
deal with film, and have created more problems than they have solved: 

It seems to me that consideration of reality and relation 
to reality in Eis ens tain and Bazin, and in the senses 
which they mean, have been a source of: serious confusion 
and even of recordation to theoretical understanding of 
cinema. 

According to Henderson, subsequent theoretical efforts must attempt to 
develop more complex models and theories of part-whole relations incorpor- 
ating sound as well as visual styles; once that is accomplished the 
relations with reality can be studied* In addition, attention should be 
shifted from "reality-image interaction to image»viewer interaction." To 
facilitate these avenues of: discovery it is necessary to move to a further 



level of generality and abstraction as far as the original typology of film 
theories is concerned* 

Behind part-whole theory and relation to the real lie 
relation-to-self and relation-to-other, the two most 
fundamental categories in which anything may be con- 
sidered* . . .there can be no choice between them,..* 
these are the two fundamental categories or aspects of 
the subject, neither of which can be ignored or Suppress- 
ed. Rather the question is one of the mode of their 
interrelation, the answer to vhich will be different at 
different times and places. 

The point of this extended examination of the present state of film 
study, in all its various forms, is to demonstrate that despite the tre- 
mendous growth in interest in film, the quality of knowledge and insights 
that haye been generated to this point does not seem to have been worth 
all the effort. The first priority, then, would seem to be to channel 
this essentially misdirected enthusiasm and energy into constructive forms 
of film study activity and scholarship. Although this would appear to be 
an extremely simple-minded suggestion that everyone can readily accept, 
the practical means of achieving such constructive approaches are not as 
easily agreed upon. 

There has been some discussion as to what should be considered the 
proper domain of "film studies," Dominique Nogues , for example, describes 
the cinema as a continuous process that may be broken down into five more* 
or-less distinct stages: 1) artistic creation, 2) distribution, 3)recep~ 
tion, %) the seeing or "reading" of the film, and 5) theoretical reflection. 
The last two stages of the process are the areas in which film study needs 
to be developed, Hoguez says, "for the simple reason that, in France at 
any rate, practically no teaching of this type is available at all in cr 
out of the university, whereas instruction corresponding to the first three 
stages either is available at certain universities, or else can be obtained 
elsewhere." 

Gerald O'Grady sets out the four main areas of current confusion and 
disagreement bbout the teaching of film in the form 6t four questions: 

1, Should film criticism or film appreciation be 
taught, as they are in most colleges and univer- 
sities which have recently added such courses, by 
members of the traditional departments in the 
humanities, such as English, French, classics?.., 

2, Should such courses be taught solely by depart- 
ments of communication or of journalism and speech 
or of radio/television/film? 

3, Should art departments expand their offerings to 
include photography, film, and television?... 

4, Should the teaching of film/be placed in a more 
genial context, which might be called media 
studies?. ., 10 
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O'Grady asks these questions somewhat rhetorically since he knows exactly 
how he would deal with the confusion and disagreement, opting for the 
development of "new mulcidepartmental programs of media studies" which 
would encompass "the exploration of the creation, the aesthetics, and the 
psychological, social and environmental impact of the art forms of photog- 
raphy, cinematography, videography, radio, recordings, and tapes within the 
broad framework of general education in the humanities*" 

This confusion over the proper domain of film studies is not unique 
to film, but rather symptomatic of a general crumbling of boundaries between 
what were formerly considered distinct disciplines, as a result of the 
trend toward multidisciplinary or interdisciplinary study*/ An extremely 
involved but perceptvie analysis of a similar confusion oyer the range and 
method of the study of communication is provided by Klaus; Krippendorff 

Traditionally, Krippendorff says, an inquiry process (i.e* M any process 
that generates explicit as opposed to implicit knowledge") was considered 
coterminous with an academic discipline* Disciplines were delineated by 
reference to their unique investigative method, by their concern with a 
specific subject, or by being tied to a specific purpose* While allowing 
that "inquiries into communication cut across the boundaries of traditional 
disciplines and are not easily classifiable in their terms," Krippendorff 
feels that the difficulty results not from the nature of inquiries into 
communication, but "from an organizing principle fo^ disciplinary differ- 
entiations that has not been used systematically in classifying approaches 
to knowledge* 11 In this light, inquiries into processes of communication 

X \;" 

► .►are char act erizable only by theoretical commitment. , , 
[to] the belief that a number of observable phenomena 
can best be connected or understood as processes of trans- 
mission of structure [in the mathematical sense of the 
word] . . ..This theoretical commitment implies the conviction 
that chey [conmunication constructs] are all special 
incidences of, and potentially deducible from, a general 
theory of communication which has yet to be explicated. 
(Emphasis added) 

On the basis of this assumption, Krippendorff proceeds to differentiate 
among modes of inquiry into communication by reference to the aim of each, 
and the portion of the "real world" each selects to deal* with. In this 
regard, he distinguishes among three fundamentally different approaches: 
the praxiological, the scientific and the axiomatic. While a praxiology of 
communication is concerned with ' 'prescriptive and instrumental knowledge 
about communications that claims to yield specified results subsequent to 
implementation. * .[being] governed in part by considerations of utility and 
...[being] validated in action, (emphasis added) a science of communication 
is concerned with the more limited aim of formulating theorie s that have 
Predictive validity solely in terms of observational truth— such truth 
being obtained without the necessity of manipulating the environment towards 
desired states, as is the case with the praxiological mode. The axiomatic 
mode of inquiry is even more abstract than the scientific mode, in that it 
is not restricted to existing systems of communication, but rather deals with 
"all possible systems of communication and control whether existing or only 
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conceivable/ 1 Simply stated, the focus of the axiomatic mode is on "formal 
systems and consequent theorems; Its introspective operation [internal 
mechanisms] is formal extension/. 11 According to Krippendorff, this final 
mode of inquiry "has come to be identified with the term and body of know- 
ledge- provided by cybernetics . '( 

In addition to referring to the differences among the modes of inquiry, 
Krippendorff refers to the difference among domains of inquiry in attempt- 
ing to explain the crumbling of boundaries between what were traditionally 
considered independent disciplines. Domains'of inquiry is a term used to 
describe "emergent intellectual complexes," each of which incorporates 
aspects of numeroua diverse fields, drawing them together in a speciali- 
zation to deal with a particular communication phenomena. 

For example, boundaries between psychology, psycho- 
linguistics, computational stylistics and the philosophy 
of language have become less and less recognisable and 
workers specializing in the study of verbal communica- 
tion freely shift among the respective departments... 

These domains of inquiry appear to crosscut modes of inquiry-each 
domain seeming "to incorporate praxiological , scientific and axiomatic 
components in such a way that they stimulate eacH other productively." 
Admitting that many such domains are already recognizable, Krippendorff 
contends that there are three major ones: the domains of artificial, bio- 
logical, and social systems. These domains are found to differ in the flex- 
ibility of their communication network, the extent of determinism involved 
in their transmission processes, the complexity of structures transmitted, 
the difficulty of identifying system boundaries, and the extent of external 
control over the type of organisation of the system. More simply, these 
domains might be characterised as being concerned with communication 
processes in the areas of technology (artificial systems), nature (biologb 
ical systems), and social organization (social systems). 

By superimposing the modes and domains of inquiries so delineated, a 
typology of inquiries into communication is obtained. (See diagram) The 
modes of inquiry are represented by concentric circles; the major domains 
of inquiry by sections. "The resulting intersections of modes and domains 
of inquiries are given names, the current usage of which corresponds most 
closely to the designated type of inquiry." 

Most people concerned with the future shape of film studies may fail to 
recognize the relevance of Krippendorff f s analysis for their situation. 
While they would probably agree that the scope of such studies could not be 
delimited either by reference to a unique investigative method or by being 
tied to a specific purpose, many would assert that a discipline concerned 
with a specific subject— "film." 0 And, in all likelihood, most of these 
people would accept Hollis Frampton's statement that nt a film 1 may be defined 
operationally as 'whatever will pass through a projector'". 12 This attitude 
would constitute an improvement over the type of intellectual disdain toward 
"television" films that Emile De Antonio describes: 

In 1963 Richard ftoud excluded Point of Order from the 
New York Film Festival on the ground that it was tele* 
vision and not film. Eight year* later the distinction 
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seems reactionary and short-sighted; even then it was 
old-maidish, faddist and self-serving* It's not where 
it comes from that matters but what is projected* Any- 
thing that can 30 through a projector is film, [to 
borrow Brampton's definition] ** ♦Three months later Roua 
made the discovery that Point of Order was a film, after 
all, and invited it to the London Festival* 13 

Such an approach, however, still precludes us from dealing with the 
works of VanDerBeek, DeWitt, Bartlett and the other "underground filmmakers" 
who have taken to working with videotape;!^ it also presents the prospect 
of not being able to deal with the works of Jean-Luc Godard in the future, 
since Godard said that he intends (intended?) to work with videotape when 
it becomes more economically feasible to do so#15 While not having to deal 
with the video freaks or Godard may be attractive to a large proportion of 
film teachers and students, I am not convinced that such a pose Is- any 
less "reactionary and short-sighted" or "old-maidish, faddist, and self* 
serving" than Soud's initial reaction to Point of Order * Such an attitude 
is really a form of technological elitism based on the mystique of technique* 
Granted there are obvious differences between the media of film and video- 
tape, but these are more along the lines of channel differences than 
inherent code dif f erenceslG and should themselves become objects of study 
rather than reasons for discrimination against videotape* I am not sure how 
to resolve this problem; the simplest way would be to amehd Frampton*tf 
definition to also include anything that could be played on a VTR. The 
theoretical issues raised by this matter, however, require more thought 
than such a simple answer entails, k more meaningful approach would be 
studies directed along the parameters which Worth feels >K when defined, can 
become a starting point describing the structural elements of a film 
language* " 

These parameters are an image in moHon ovr-r time in 
space with sequence ** including as an overlay a matrix 
of sound, color, smell, taste, and other as yet un- 
known technological or sensory stimuli, 

Krlppendorff , in dealing with the issue of definition in delineating the 
typology of inquiries into communication, strove for "a fairly abstract 
and sufficiently general definition" of the term "communication* M 0ur 
concern in defining "film"~-and consequently establishing the parameters 
of its study, to a large extent— should be the same* 

Krlppendorff 's typology of inquiries into conrniunication also indicates 
the direction that film study could take* In fact, given Krlppendorff 's 
definition of communication as "a process of transmission of structure 
among the parts of a system which are identifiable in time and space," 
film could also be considered a form of communication, 18 More concretely, 
film is a form of visual communication, which Worth defines as "the trans- 
mission of a signal , perceived primarily through visual peceptors, treated 
as a messaRe , from which content or meaning is inferred . Film is most 
logically located in the domain of social systems, and its study would 
involve both a praxiological and scientific mode of inquiry. 
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justifies the requirement for a broad-based education as noted above: 

...the fourth stage. , .calls into play a very large 
number of disciplines: in order to be able to see, 
decode and interpret a film we need (ideally) to be 
able not only to situate it in the history of the 
cinema in the author's work, and in a precise cul- 
tural and artistic context, but also to be able to 
apply to it all the existing critical grids (struc- 
tural, thematic, philosophical, political, psycho- 
analytical, etc.), and be capable of weighing, up its 
r ideological status and role. ° 

On the basis of these requirements, film criticise ar presently practiced- 
be it the rarefied aestheticism of John Simon, the rank-ordering 1 auteurisn 
of Andrew Sarris, the engaging spontaneity of Pauline Kael, the enumeration 
of recurrent thet.es, archetypes and antinomies by the structuralists, etc*- 
would normally fall far short of the ideal, as is yell documented by 
Ernest Callenbach. 

v Lee Atwell is as equally disappointed at the lack of perceptive histor 

ical studies—available in English at least — as Callenbach Is of the lack 
of substantial critical writings: 

For the filu teacher and student, one of the most dis- 
tressing aspects of film scholarship in this country 
is that much' of the most provocative literature in 
film is only accessible to those with a good reading 
knowledge of Modern European languages. ... in history 
we have only Iris Barry's skillful though unfortunately 
abridged translation of Bard&che and Brasillach. Stick- 
ing to the works available in English, there is scarcely 
a single other volume that can be recommended without 
serious, sornetiues embarrassing qualifications. True, 
we do have excellant specialized studies. .But what 
of the broader cross-cultural perspective? Here we 
find a familiar and perhaps inevitable American pheno- 
menon: the popularization of what is already assured 
to be a popular art form... [such works being] all 
justly informativej, but lacking in scope and signifi- 
cant insights. .. .25 

A shift: in emphasis in film studies toward the type of comprehensive film- 
centered education suggested, will no d' <b^ in the long run, produce the 
caliber of "scholar 1 who will write fir citicism and film history with 
the depth and substance that Callenbach «ad Atwell presently find lacking. 

If the praxiological mode of film study £ould be considered the realm 
of 'what film can and should be," the scientific mode would be considered 
the realm of "what film is" — Its characteristics and the mechanises by 
which it works. The scientific study uf fllrr, differs importantly from its 
prajtiological study, which is predominantly prescriptive, in that it is 
primarily descriptive and analytical, tn Krippendorff *s terms, it is 
concerned with theories having predictive validity rather than dealing with 
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philosophical matters of ontology, episte&idogy, axiology, etc, and practical 
matters of technique—and in the process eschews manipulating the environ* 
nent towards desired states* 

This scientific mode is what Uoguez has described as the fifth stage 
of the filmic process* ^theoretical reflection* Such theoretical reflection 
is "the stage of abstract of empirical research" which "cannot be reached 
without a very advanced conceptual apparatus and & rigorous methodology* 11 
In addition, this stage cannot be considered to be independent as the other 
stages largely can, since it uses the other stages as raw xaaterial for its 
operations "...the cinema can be the object of theoretical reflection which 
can be directed upon any of the stages, and of the component parts of the 
cinematic 'process* 1 '^ In other words, it is possible for there to be 
theoretical studies dealing with nrtistic creation in the cinema, the 
distribution of films, the reception process in filmviewing, and the seeing 
or "reading" of films. 

As described here, the scientific mode of inquiry also has a certain 
affinity to Motz's description of filmology, Fil^ology io 

t,,the scientific study introduced frow the outside 
by pcychologists, psychiatrists, aestheticians, 
sociologista, pedagogues, biologists* Their status, 
like their behavior, places them outside the institu- 
tion [of cinema]* It is the cinematographic fact more 
than cinema, the filmic fact more than film which are 
envisaged here, 31 

Iletr differentia tea filmology from "the theory of the cinema," the latter 
being "a fundamental reflection" practiced by someone involved in some 
uCttect of the institution of cinema* While this may be a useful distinction, 
it has been more clearly established by Andrew Tudor in his discussion o£ 
the differences among filia philosophy, film aesthetccs and film theory; 

Film aesthetics , ,,Cis3 a set of criteria (implicit or 
explicit, consistent or inconsistent) ;hich are employed 
to ju<Jge the 'quality* of a f ilm, » » Filta philosophy is 
related to film a esthetics in the sense that it is con* 
cemed with the grounding of the specific aesthetic 
standards, ,, , Film theory , finally***[is] a body of work 
which makes certain assertions about the manner in which 
film functions, communicates, etc, these assertions in 
effect being hypotheses which may then be tested according 
to the normal canons of verification and falsification,^ 

By introducing the requirement of the possibility of empirical test* 
ing, Tudor puts film theory on the same footing as all scientific theory, 
making it is- a more meaningful term than it presently is--being quite 
imprecise but generally suggesting all that which is apart from practice. 
This requirement would also seem to indicate that Hetz's classification 
il f ilmology*' is more accurately labelled "theory/ 1 while his classification 
"theory" seeius more akin to philosophy or aesthetics, or a hybrid of the 
two. In elaborating these distinctions, Tudor also manages to suggest 
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(by extension) that the controversy between Bazin and Eisensfcein exists 
at a philosophical or sn aesthetic level rather than a theoretical level, 
explaining in large part the failure of either to enunciate an adequate 
theory of film. 33 T >Jhen one is involved in justifying a nfethod of judging 
the "value" of a film or refuting the, validity of another such method, 
one Is involved in a pra:cio logical endeavor that differs profoundly fr°J i W 
science (i*e. theory building and testing) in its basic characteristics* 

This scientific taode--Hoguez's fifth stage of the filmic process or 
Hetz*s fi lino logy "has remained 6 relatively impejverished atea of film 
study* Little attention has b£en paid to the process of creation at the ^ 
individual level in filmmaking, although director studies of- a "popular" 
kind proliferate* At the macro-level, 6eorg6 Huaco'S "causal account .of 
the rise and fall of three/stylistically homogeneous waves of film artj in 
terms of the presence or Absences of four/structural factors" might be 
considered such a scientific study of cr^ation^* but its shortcomings i 
Indicate the amount ofywork that has to be done in this area* The mo£t 
fruitful examples, In/thls regard, might be studies of aesthetic creativity 
In the other arts —suggesting methodologies to be employed, variables^ to be 
studied, and questions to be asked* Another avenue of research concentra- 
ting on the creation stage, but directed at production activity where film* 
making is viewed as a form of cotamunication rather than the creatlon/of 
art, has been suggested by Chatfeii and called "sociovidistlcs* 1 * This 
approach is described at length elsewhere in this volume* (See pp. : 
Achtenberg has made a similar proposal for a social-psychological study of 
the role of the film director. 36 

The stage of distribution would not seem to be amenable to the strict- 
est form of scientific study— the experimental paradigm—as the other 
areas are, but it ia open to less rigorous (but often more meaningful) forms 
of empirical study. Distribution is essentially an economic function, 
although of course, there are the Inevitable political aspects* Economics 
is an area of the cinema of which most people involved with the study of 
films exhibit a profounc ignorance, if not a complete unconcern. Despite 
this attitude, there are a number of works dealing with the economic 
aspects of ths cinema"; however, most o£ these works are probsbly not what 
Hogues envisages as theoretical reflection. One work that does come to mind 
as an admirable model for future^works to emulate is Thomas 3. 6uback*s 
The International Film Industry^ *tiilch manages to be, at one and the same 
time, a theoretical reflection on both the economic and political aspects of 
international film distribution. 

The reception stage of the fUmlc process, according to Hogues, deals 
with problems * ; such as how the film Is perceived, and what i& Its social 
impact*" The former would appear co be the natural province of perceptual 
psychology, but the interest which that science has demonstrated toward 
film has been slight indeed. Julian Hochberg has spent a great deal of time 
attempting to discover the perceptual mechanisms at work in the connecting 
of shots for various classes of cuts, but the meticulousness of his method* 
ology and the level at which his study is aimed, has been such as to limit 
him to dealing with rather elementary types of transitions. ^9 Apart from 
Hochberp, one must go back to the work of Arnheim^O, Mttnsterbergr*, and 
BucUle** to discover psychologists who have speculated upon the mechanisms 
Involved In the perception of film. 
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A more recent development in the area of semiology has seen different 
writers present varying theories about how flics are perceived— basing their 
arguments on their conceptions of the relationship between the flits sign 
and the reality that It reproduces or represents, Lesage deals with these 
writers In sufficient detail elsewhere In this volume (pp# ) to make a 
recounting of their theories unnecessary* It should be noted, however, 
In the case of serological explanations, that the distinction between 
theories of perception and theories concerning the. "reading" of a film Is 
often difficult to establish, 

Hogues himself adiults of a degree of arbitrariness In breaking the 
filmic process Into stages, attempting to differentiate the third stage 
frou the fourth on the basis of the number of skills required and the 
degree of understanding or 'toeanlng' 1 attained In each; "If not everybody 
can really see a film [fourth stage], everybody can receive It [third 
stage], with or without trslnlng, with or without 1 culture V* 3 More 
generally, this can be seen as a problem of disentangling processes of 
perception, cognition and lnterpretatlon**whlch In Hoguez's case have been 
divided Into two stages, each of which appears to contain some cognitive 
elements. These are areas which require further study, since—contrary 
to what Nogues contends^there have been st least anecdotal reports of 
people of various cultures (especially "primitive 11 peoples) who have been 
unable to ''receive" motion pictures, prompting two writers to suggest the 
existence of a five-step ladder of film literacy/** Segall, Campbell 
and Kerskovlts have produced some emplrlcsl support for such a notion* 45 

A wore satisfactory appkoach to ties ling with the study of the three 
processes might be to cotibln^ the processes of perception and cognition, 
and consider the process of interpretation separately* Such an approach 
would correspond to Metz's distinction between a semiology of the cinema 
(explaining, or at least Investigating, the basic "communicative" mechanisms 
of all films) and the structural/textual analysis of a sln&la film (In 
which all "codes" embedded throughout an entire, film sre examined)^ The 
former would supplant, and at the same time expand, Nogues'e concept of the 
third stsge, while the latter can be considered equivalent to Nogues's 
fourth stage' -a thorough, enlightening explication des textes * 

Hoguez has further confused the nature of the third atsge by suggest* 
ing the inclusion of the question of the social Impact of films. That area 
would seem to be of such scope as to deserve consideration as a distinct 
stage-* if not chronologically separable from the stages of reception and 
"reading," at least logically saparable* This stage would involved the 
stu*iy of the attltude-foraation-and-change type at the individual levels- 
such studies being the major focus of "effects studies" in cowDunlcation^?— > 
as well as more wide-reaching considerations of the influence of films on the 
formation, maintenance and change of belief-systems and value-systems, and 
on the specific configuration of the worldvlew of any given individual, 
society or culture* Studies of this scope are presently non-existent—at 
least to the knowledge of this writer* 

Finally, the scientific mode of film study deals with the stsge of 
interpreting a film* The only work which had attempted to deal systemati- 
cally with the bases of judgment in interpretation is Sudor's "Sociological 
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Perspectives on Film Aesthetics,* 1 noted above* Tudor's work is, by his 
own admission, ''vary r^uch a 'working paper' in the sense that certain 
threads of argument arc not as completely worked out as might ideally be 
desirable/ 1 nevertheless, the distinctions that he draws among film 
philosophy, film aesthetics and film theory, the classif icatory scheme 
that he delineates for cysteias of aesthetics, the levels of meaning that 
he/outlines, and the suggestion concerning the existence of 'master- 
standards* provide a useful starting point and valuable suggestions for 
future study in this area* 

Such are the myriad ways, then, in which films can be "studied." It 
would ceeci to me that the only adequate approach to such a dynamic entity 
would be to integrate all the approaches described herein, in a meaningful 
: 'coabination of doinfl* seeing and thinking , 11 ^ For as Ernest Callenbach 
observes, f H?e are now* * .coming to a point where both of these emphases 
[humanities and social science] seem limited and insufficient, and people 
seem to be getting ready to try integrating them, to deal with fili) as an 
art that is inherently political even in the Euost apolitical hands* 
Dominique tioguez, despite hia deemphssis (in the following quotation at 
least) ff the contribution of the ''theoretical praxis" of filmmaking to 
knowledge and enlightenuent--a contribution I find immense— best summarizes 
the form that film study should take in the 70's: 

In our opinion, cinema study will only deserve a place 
in the university if it can be rigorously and method 4 
ically conducted* It cannot and must not be treated 
as a mere academic diversion, a sub-discipline devoted 
to insipid exchange of views and banal pseudo-sociology* 
The ideal film teaching programme must indeed include 
some discussion of the social dimension of the phen- 
omenon, and will need to mske use of the existing 
audio-visual services, but its priority must be the 
study of film as a cultural creation, an art, a system 
of symbolic devices and an ideological product* It 
should not aim to turn out technicians capable of 
cohfecting advertising films or businessman cspable 
of exploiting the commercial possibilities of the 
medium and the public, so much as teachers, histor- 
ians, critics or even simple cinephiles * tfhis view- 
point on cinema study, which we will call the 
'cultural' for want of a better term, and also to 
distinguish it from those which are based on *. 
profound antipathy to culture, csnnot neglect any 
of the instruments of analysis and research offered 
by disciplines centred on comparable cultural objects 
(literary studies, art history, etc*)* Like these 
disciplines, cinefus study will thus be able to contri- 
bute to the great work of interpreting the totality 
of socisl phenomena 'so urgently called for, esch in 
his own way, by such thinkers as Marx, Freud, Saussure, 
Prancastle and Panofsky*5Q 
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1* Marshall McLuhan, Understanding Media; The Extensions of Man , 
(Toronto: Hew American Library of Canada Limited* 1967) » p. Ix. 
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DeFleur* Theories of Mass Communication , (New York: David McKay 
Company* Inc., 1966)* pp. 42-3. Even If television did not have as 
great an impact on movies as McLuhan asserts* It Is still Interest* 
Ing to note that the status of film as art did not Achieve promin- 
ence until well after television had supplanted the tuovles as the 
number one entertainment medium. 
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audience loved It- 
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' Videotape Is still very e;;penslve--if not* we would have done it with 
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Ufclga Vertov Film Group In America: An Interview with Jean-tuc 
Godard and Jean-Pierre Gorln," Take One, Vol* 2, i!o. 10, Mar. -Apr. 1S70* 
p. 15. 
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tion faiat Hoguez finds so abhorrent when applied to f lliti— iIoguez*s 
notion being L*ore akin to interaction, "...the cinema is e one-way 
means of 'cot tnunliatlon . ' The only exchangewhlch takes place at the 
cinema— which can scarcely be regarded as coiuciunication— Is when the 
ftefrber of the public hands over his money at the box office and gets 
a ticket In exchange.. .'■ Rogues, op. clt. , p. 133. 

Worth, op. clt. , p. 2. 

Gerald O'Grady, -Teaching the Fllti," FlluuaUers Newsletter t Vol. 4* 
;io. 12, Oct. 1971, p. 2C. 
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could be taught to use motion picture coheres. 

■■fa have found that with limited instruction xTavajos can be taught to 
conceive, photograph and edit 16 silent flltts." Sol Worth and John 
Adair, 'Navajo Filxa-aUar©,*' American Anthropologist , 72:10-34, pp. 11-12, 
1970. Worth reports the Uavajo learned to flit, and edit in approxi- 
mately two day* and cade complete silent fUzas In the coures of a suwaer. 
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is to re-create the values and feelings which have been atrophied in 
this society precisely for the purpose of returning them to man and 
to revolution, of reinatating in the American the' capacity for pro* 
jection and, therefore, for moving from liberation to freedom, thus, 
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despondency— that Lan and Mankind are possible. 11 "Yves de Laurot Defines 
Cinema Engage," op. cit. . p. 15. 
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p. 32, translated by Christopher King from "Le cinema: langue on 
langage? 1 * in Essais sur la signification au cinema , (Paris: Editions 
Klincksieck, 1969). By this statement I believe Metz means that these 
people from outside, being scientists rather than fi ltaroakers, critics, 
historians, etc., are interested in films abstractly—as a means of 
providing observational truth about predictive theories, to allude to 
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between the three terms would eliminate Conceptual confusions that 
are often a result of, or can lead to, terminological confusions* 

34* It can be argued* however, irhat science too has Its philosophical or 
''Ideological 11 tenets --usually unexamined and\ncons clous ly held. Note, 
for example, the cowr;*ents of Anton C. Zljderveid: "...sociological 
positivism, the belief that gathered data and constructed uodes can be 
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of too many social scientists and represents a t&tA form of social meta- 
physics. It Is one of the most fallacious distortions of genuinely 
objective and empirical research. Afraid of metaphysics, these empiri- 
cists retreat to a positivlstlc standpoint Where the* are not aware 
of the value judgments and norinative-assuaiptiona thatVflftcretly' enter 
their research and theoretical models." Anton C. ZijdArveld, The Abstract 
Socletyi A Cultural Analysis of Our Tlge , (Garden Clty\ft. Y.: double- 
day & Compsny, Inc., 1S70), p. 4i * ; 
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4$. "That [the Xoglfled description of the mass of codes Identified as 

specifically cinematic] Is Indeed the object of the semlotlca of the ^ 
cinema . But It Is not that of the structural analysis of film . The 
object of the latter Is the particular structure of each film taken 
as a whole: we must then take Into account all the codes that appear 
In the film under consideration, and whether' they are apeclflc to the 
cinema or not. These, It seema to me, are two fundamental approaches; 
related, complementary, and yet distinct, because they do not both obey 
the same principle of pertinency. One can trace a alngle code through 
several texts; one can grasp a single text through all Its codes. The 
first approach Is the study of codes (a code always appears In several 
tents), and the second Is the study of texts (a text always Involves 
several codes)*" Raymond Bellous and Christian Wetz, ''Conversation on 
the Semiotics of the Cinema," 1972, p. 13, translated by Frank Fogarty 
from ,! Entretlen sur la semlologle dls cinema, ,! S em lot lea , Vol, lv, >o. 1, 
1571. 

47. Andrew Tudor outlines the problems Involved In this kind of ^effects 11 
research In his article, "Film and the Measurement of Its Effects, ,: 
Screen , Vol, 10, Ho, 4 & 5, July/October 1969* 

4C. Woguez, op, cit. . p. 130. 

49. Callenbach, op. cit. i p, 12, 

50, Hoguez, op. cit. , p. 135. 
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Studies of filmic adaptations of literary works often take the original 
novel, short story or play as a starting point and u&e it almost like a checklist 
in comparing it to the film detail by detail. In some, but not all cases, the 
original is then used as a standard in judging the adaptation so that films which 
deviate greatly from the novel are considered inferior to those vhich are more 
faithful to the original. The normative aspects of this procedure have been 
sho^/n to be critically lacking too often to need repetition here. Detail com* 
parison, ho tT ever, * hich continues its unenlightening path as ever, has yet to be 
rejected. 

Any vorfc of literature brings together its various aspects according to 
principles of organization some of which are peculiar to itself end some of vhich 
it shares with other writs of literature. The same is true for films. These 
principles may be ancient conventions or new inventions but without them the 
critic can scarcely explain the reasons why the various parts of the work are 
put together as they are. The present paper was originally written as an exer~ 
ci$e in searching for the essential differences in the organizing principles of 
sn original literary work and its filmic adaptation. It vas written for a 
seminar in film criticism, thus I chose works which seemed to present problems 
to critics because of the peculiar position of the works outside the usual genres. 

There are two aspects of Jules and Jim that I irant to discuss in this paper. 
First, since the mixture of comic, tragic and other elements in the two works seem 
to confuse critics, I 'want to see if we can find some basic structure in the action 
of the tv/o works. Second, I want to consider the way in which the different means 
used by the two works reflect different sorts of interests which they present to 
the audience. 

The most common means of finding the essential nature of the actions of 
mimetic ^orfcs is to compare them with other similar vrorks in their genres. But 
since, as I mentioned above, the present works lie outside the more common genres, 
ve have to look elsewhere for clues as to what sort of actions they represent. 

If we abstract the essential oppositions of characters and the structural 
principles used in the conventional genres out of their historical and social 
conditions, we 'rill find that what on the surface seem to be totally different 
sets of conventions may have underlying structures that are very similar,. This 
idea is the basis for ITorthrop Frye's essay Archetypal Criticism: Theory of Myths 
in vhich he discusses the 11 .narrative pre-generic elements of literature T *rhich I 
shall call raythoi or generic plots. 1,1 In addition to the usefulness Frye's theory 
has in the analysis of individual vorks, it has also been used to demonstrate more 
clearly the lines of continuity in such traditional genres as the detective story 
and the western .2 
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Hen/ever, I '-ant to use Frye in this paper to aid in the search for the 
essential plot structures in the two foirms of Jules and Jim . To begin with, 
Frye sets out four general categories of mythoT^ "Romance" (is Jdcf ined as an 
adventure and the "element thet gives literary form to the romance ie the quest. M 3 
The usual outcome of the quest is 'the exaltation of the hero." 

In Jules and Jim we are not dealing with a single hero but tfith a pair of 
heroes. Whatever adventure is found in the action, the general movement of the 
works cannot be called a quest. Finally, the culmination of the works is not in 
an exaltation of the hero(es), Jules survives but he is merely relieved at doing 
so. Thus Jules and Jim is not a romance. 

But perhaps Jules and Jim is a satire. "As structure, the central principle 
of ironic myth is best approached as a parody of romance: the application of 
romantic mythical forms to a more Realistic content which fits them in unexpected 
ways."* 1 If this is the case, the fact that the present too works lack the essen- 
tials of romance, even in parodied form, i.e., the quest and the heroic exaltation, 
would indicate that ve are probably not considering a satire or an ironic work as 
Frye defines it. 

If ve consider the death of Jim and Catherine (she is called Kate in the 
novel but in this paper I Trill use the name Catherine to refer to both the novel's 
and the film's heroine) which comes at the end of the two works, we might vant to 
call them tragedies. But Frye describes too aspects of tragedy which would 
militate against the idea. First, he says thet , "In full tragedy the rtiain 
characters are enfencipated from dream, an emancipation which is at the same time 
a restriction because the order of nature is present. "5 Second, our essential 
impression in tragedy is of ti\e * tragic hero as disturbing a balance in nature, 
nature being conceived as an order stretching over the two kingdoms of the * - 
visible and the invisible, a bdl*nce which sooner or later must right itself. 

In Jules and Jim , far from peiilg *er^icipated from dream 1 , the characters 
live in a ^orld far from reality, isolated from the normal world. Further, though 
the characters are in a situation which might be considered as moving from 
imbalance to balance, the emphasis is not on the natural *;orld righting itself 
but on acts of willful destruction. 

Finally, ve come to the conventions of comedy. The immediate impulse is to 
reject comedy as a possibility because of the ending in death. But this is 
premature. Though some forms of comedy require a y happy ending, this is not the 
case with all forms. Indeed, there are many forms of comedy which are able to 
contain tragic elements. And, there are m&ny individual works which, though 
dominated by the conventions of comedy, and in death and/or destruction. To see 
Jules and Jim as an essentially comic work we must try to determine which comic 
form will account for the vor^s humorous and tragic elements. 

In addition to differentiating between the four general mythoi, Frye 
divides each mythos into six phases. To see how Jules and Jint fits into Prye's 
comic scheme, let us consider for a moment how that scheme is constructed. 
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The question of the net; society and its relation to the old is, for Ffcye, 
the central concern of comedy, "«.,the movement of comedy is usually a movement 
from one kind of society to another /'7 While it is not possible to consider here 
the functions of all of the phasefe of comedy as Prye sees them, we may note that 
the first, \ 

"♦♦.five phases of comedy may be seen as sequences of stages in 
the life of the redeemed society. Purely ironic comedy [the first 
phase) exhibits this society in its infancy, straddled and smothered 
by the society it should replace, Quixotic comedy [tlv* second phase] 
exhibits it in adolescence, still too ignorant of the many ways of 
the world to impose itself. In the third phase it comes to maturity 
and triumphs; in the fourth phase it is mature and established, , In 
the fifth it is a part of the settled order which has been there ^ 
from the beginning, an order which takes on an increasingly religious 
cast and seems to be draving away from human experience altc* iier.* 1 ' 0 

'At this point too comedy proper enters its *final or sixth phase, the 
phase of the collapse and disintegration of the comic society. In 
this phase the social units of comedy become small and esoteric, or 
even confined to a single individual. Secret and sheltered places, 
forests in moonlight, secluded valleys and happy islands become more 
prominent as does the pensoroso mood of romance, the love of the 
occult and the marvelous, the sense of individual detachment from 
human existence ."9 

In trying to place Jules and Oim into this scheme there are two questions 
which must be answered. First we must find out whether or not the idea of the 
new society is essential to the works, and second, we must see how the progress 
of the new society fits into the six phases* 

If we take the idea of the new society as a theme, we will find it throughout 
the two works. The relationship between the two heroes embodies this idea in 
m£tfj "ays* First, Jules and Jim share an interest in writing which brings them 
very close to one another. The novel tells us "They sat up late at night, each 
teaching the other the language and literature of his own country. They showed 
each other one another's poems and translated them together. 1 10 The novel does 
not make as strong a point of the literary aspect of their friendship as the film 
which includes more references to particular literary questions. Thus, the novel 
often makes such statements as "Jules began talking to Jim about literary topics/' 
without mentioning what the 'topics' are. The film, on the other hand, brings up 
the ideas of individual figures such as "a Swedish author h l2 and Baudelaire. W 
There is also a scene in the film which shows Jules translating Jim's book into 
German, Though this scene is just a fragment, it does "function dramatically as 
more than a simple illustration. In it we are given a hint that Jim is against 
Jules marriage to Catherine* The line translated is "Dann ist es vohl besser fur 
diesen Mann, nicht zu heiraten. 1 ' 1 ** [Then it is probably better for this man not 
to get married,] What is being said about Jim's fictional character can be 
applied in the mind ojt the viewer to Jules* 
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The literary interests of Jules and Jim set them off from most other people 
including Catherine* It is Julss literary conversation in both the novel and the 
film uhich causes him to offend Catherine leading her to jump into the river. 
This opposition is made somewhat differently in the novel where Catherine is a 
paintree^ ^ho eventually takes on the burden of supporting the family. In the 
film/ she is not shown in any occupation* 

In the arsas outside their professional interests, their, relationship 
transcends the ties of patriotism, love and marriage, A succession of love 
affairs, a *ar and an unhappy" marriage cannot pull them apart. Even the affair 
between Jim and Catherine does not impair the feelings of Jules and Jim for one 
another. Their relationship is thus a new world. 

But then, Catherine is herself a new sort of woman. In an age when married 
women were expected to be the slaves of their husbands, she is a distinctly 
independent soul. The comparisons of Catherine with IJspoleon in the film and 
Friedrich the Great in the novel p, 139 , in addition to their other functions, 
serve to put her^into our roir.ds as a fully independent human being who' has 
thrown off the traditional role of the ^oiaan. Even Therese, with her bed hopping, 
bragging and self -billed rejection of lovers, is a comic model of a new sort of 
woman, . * 

But is ti;e question of the new society more than a theme? Is ifc an essential 
part of the informing principle which underlies the structure of each of the works? 
If it is, then the coming, operation or destruction of that society will character- 
ise the essential action of the ^ork and tfe vill be able to fit it into one of the 
phases of comedy as Frye has. outlined tVem, 

There ir at least one way in ;h the worics might deceive us with regard 
to tlr* question. From the persrctive of Catherine's relationship with Jim, 
the new ^:orld has yet to nomr l'neir relationship centers on the ioea that they 
are exploring a ne T ' kind c_ .love* The symbol of the achievement of this love, 
however illusory, is t\ v.nild which Catherine want to have with Jim, One place 
in which we are - l ■ ,j this aspect of their relationship t§ in Jim's thoughts, 
^e are told Jim thought, "it*s a fine thins to rediscover the la s of human 

life,,, >rl 5 But in box,h cases he expresses despair at having failed. 

The question is nether or not this coming ^orld, as projected by Catherine 
and Jim and their failure to achieve it, i" the event which dominates the works 
or --bother there is :ome other, mox ^aeic, vtion* I would contend that the 
essential feature of the works is tne relationship between Jules an3 Jim as an 
ideal or human conduct ;'hich is already achieved and that the demonstration of 
the strength of this relationship in the face of the progressively worsening 
relationship between Jim <?nd Catherine provides the essential action of the plot* 
Put another way, Jules and Jim have, in their friendship, an ideal world* Bufc 
through the destructive relationship between Jim and Catherine, which is in itself 
a futile attempt to establish an ideal world, the relationship between Jules and 
Jim is shotTi, their ideal ™orld is *ho"n, to be vulnerable only to death, 
Julei and Jim i; thu; ir. its action a comedy in the rixth phase, the "collapse and 
destruction of the comic society". In this way, both the comic and the tragic 
r <&3+ .elements become reconciled to one another. 
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But vhar ebout ^he rest of rhe situation, does.it fit into the sixth phase? 
Indeed, the cocial units are small, as one <r ould expect, 10 being concentrated for 
the moft part oil three characters. . The action is often isolated in 'secluded 
valleys 1 cuch as the house Jules and Jim rent on the coast or Jules and 
Catherine's chalets 'Finally, we feel the 'individual detachment from routine 
existence," 1 / particularly in the fact that the heroes are writers and can <3o 
th*'* 1 " %r ork wherever they please. 

^a^ing shown in roughest outline the kind of plot represented in the two 
works, we may now proceed to consider the way in which the action progresses 
virliin the works* I would like first to make a few comments on the general form 
of plots* As in other forms of literature, r* ama and film, the comic Plot may be 
linear or episodic* The linear plot begin' - * establishing a situation with some 
instability in the relations between the ci 4 t cters or with the characters in 
some sort of a predicament. Through a more or less direct progression* the linear 
plot returns the situation to stability or orings the characters out of their 
predicament. In the linear plot, this instability to stability movement under- 
lies the action of the whole work* The episodic plot sets a character or charac- 
ters into a situation in which the' movement from instability to stability is 
repeated or reversed cyclically a number of times* The end of the work may 
coincide with the end of one of the cycles, but it need not* The essence of 
this form is a sort of perpetual motion* What this sort of plot lacks is a 
visible development from the beginning to the end* 

The plot, of the present novel and film partake of aspects of both of these 
general plot types but do not fit neatly into either of them. To the extent that 
the introduction of Catherine into the relationship betveen Jules and Jim creates 
an unstable situation, which is resolved by her killing herself and Jim, the plot 
resembles the linear plot* However, the interactions of the characters do not 
clearly progress in a straight line* The motion of the plot is a series of cycles 
oach composed of a group of episodes* The cycles •sho 1 ? love affairs being 
established, enjoyed and then broken* With the coming of Catherine, each cycle 
puts greater pressure on the relationship between Jules and Jim, something like 
a series of tests* The progressively destructive cycles, through vhichJules 
and iu's friendship endurec, imply the end but do not develop towards it in the 
conventional sense. 

There is an essential difference between the cyclic motions found in the 
first part of the novel and those found in the film* In the first part of the 
novel -both Jules and Jim have iove affairs with a seriec of girls. Sometimes 
these affairs are independent and sometimes Jules and Jim exchange girls* But 
what is important about these affairs is that they show us the motivations within 
the ttro heroes which cause them to have the sort of relations uith women that 
they do, The^cyclic affairs <jould exist with or withou t Catherine* though without 
her they mifeht not reach the e;rtrenr But what are theee Motivations'? 

Jim is very avare of his partner's needs and desires* He is attracted to 

independent wpmen juet as he himself is independent. One of the things he needs 

isost, and expects his women to need, is variety, His relationships end either 

by his simply getting someone new or by his partner leaving with someone new. 
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In either^case, \ hat happens is just part of the ca* 11 ^ >/«she could leave me or 
I could leave her, and neither one of us T ould bat an eyelid**" 10 

Jules, on the other^si3$, is not really avare of wh?t hi? partners are like 
or *jhat they need, \or is he a\*are of \rhat he himself is like* He is even less 
a T are of hov others see him* His relations vith women are characteri-ed by the 
TT ay in \hich be at first idealises a £irl and then, havii^ established a relation 
,r ith her, proceeds to become indifferent* At this point he begins to tall: about 
''hat really interests him, Ilic dominating conversation and unkind remarks 
generally alienate his partners and cause them to leave him and he wonders why. 

By the time Jules and Jim meet Catherine in the novel ,% e kno*j pretty well 
ho ,r they id 11 treat her. Though the film tells us about a succession of relation* 
ships, it does not involve us as deeply in their psycho-dynamics* 

But this is beginning to sound like the tvo norks are deadly serious. To 
see ho 1F they are comic perhaps ue ought to consider some of Frye's comments about 
the ,p ay in vhich comeoy proceeds and see how Jules and Jim compares v'ith these 
comments* Fx-ye's analysis of the comic action centers around the types of 
characters found in comedy and their functions. He sees four character typec 
dominating comedy, ''the alazons or impostors, the eirons or self-deprecators , 
anp the buffoons," and the : 'agroikos or churlish, literally rustic/ 1 As to 
taeir general functions be says, The contest between the eiron ana the alazon 
fprms the basis of the comic action, and the buffoon and churl polarise the 
pomic mood/' 1 ? 

Just £s the buffoon-like antics of There^e and Odile set off Jules and Jim- 
their opposite in the buffoon-a^.roikos comic" contrast is found in Albert, 
Catherine's lo^er, Onu form of the a££okos is ttic, ; straight man, the solemn 
or inarticulate character \'bo allocs the Stumor to bounce off him, so to speak/ T 20 
In the novel ^e are told, "Albert uas correct and ordinary Z^ 1 His role as the 
butt of ironic commentary is seen in many places. After a visit uith Jules, Jim 
and Catherine, ",**they discussed him. Jules, vho vas happy and hilarious, asked 
K.te uhat she had done to charm hiro/'^ In the film, after Catherine has gone 
off \iith Albert to chock Jules and Jim, v the latter says, 'I'm surprised she 
didn't choose a no x m^n to play-the partU Albert has done it so many times 
before/' To vhich JuleF -replies, T 'hy? Albert was; perfect for this evening/ T 23 
-ft oiun lip fnu^J'-ion i« plnycO by Catherine's, other lovers. 

But vhat about Catherine? Her spontaneous actions, such as her jump into 
the Seine, mi^ht irapell us at first to put her into the class vith the buffoons. 
Indeed, she is one of the unconventional young vomen. Yet she is also the per- 
son -'ho leaves her husband and children for other nen, vho tries to commit 
suicide and vho finally succeeds in killing herself and Jim. Thouch at times 
rhe resemble? the buffoon figure, the demonic element in her dominate^ as she 
continually trie;> to inflict p*1n on others, EecauseXof this she is essentially 
a blocking figure ? an alaznn. \ 

Fryp hafa other comments on this type of figure that^may be helpful here* 
The female alazon is rare; Catherine the shre^ [in Shakesp^ar'* frhe Taming of the 
Shrew J represents to some extent a female miles £loriosus (boasting soldier J, and 
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the precii-use ridicule a female pedant*"^ He goes on to say that this figure, 
which, stands in the way of the true heroine*', is more often found in melodrama* 
But if, following the more conventional usage, Catherine is merely in the way of 
the 'true heroine", then Gilbeite must be that heroine and by subordinating her 
role the works are damaged* This vould be the case if the essential action 
focused on the hero being kept apcrt from his true \ove* In the present works 
however, the focus is on the perfect relationship between tvo men and how it 
relates to a uoman, however perverse she ■nay be, that they both love* Gilberte 
is merely a qunsi-heroine, a refuge for Jim when he is out of favor with 
Catherine* 

There are many types of blocking figures and Catherine comes closest to 
the "the 'humor 1 , the character dominated by what Pope calls a ruling passion. 
The humor's dramatic function is to express a state of v;hat might be called 
ritual bondage* He is obsessed by his humor, and hie function, **. " is merely 
to repeat his obsession, 

In the early part of the works, the relationship cycles are dominated by the 
male figures */ho change females * Later is is Catherine who dominates as her male 
partners alternate. Here, the cycle is dominated by Octherine's 'obsession' * 
She is very sensitive to offense and demands that all attention be centered on 
herself* Even under the best of conditions however, she gets bored when things 
go to well* The majority of the action of the two works involves a series of . 
cycles in •jhlch Catherine becomes interested in a man, has an affair with him, 
finds a justification for leaving and in the process of separation tries to 
cause her partner as much pain as possible to make up for her feeling of being 
injured* The 'injuries' are of four sorts > an orrensive comment, an unfaithful 
partner, being ignored or just her own boredom* 

But if Catherine is such a negative figure, why should Jules and Jim love 
her? Jim is attracted to her because she is his ideal of the independent woman* 
It is this quality that attracts him, but in order for her to be truly independent, 
she must also keep herself from him* To understand Jules attraction to Catherine, 
t/e must understand the fact that he is a masochist* He cannot respect a woman 
\ T ho truly loves him* r, I shall never be able to forgive a woman for loving me* lr ^ 
Catherine, in her. attempts to punish him relieves him of his masochistic tensions 
and enables him to do his work more freely. He is, of course, of little satisfac- 
tion to Catherine in this respect* This pattern is found in both the novel snd 
the film. 

rior does this affect the relationship between Jules and Jim? At the outset 
Catherine's retribution is carried out by her jumping in the river, then it is 
running off with another man* £s things progress hovrever, she realises that, 
though she can easily hurt Jules, she cannot easily move Jim* * f ith each turn, 
she ups the pressure on all of them, her demonic whims becoming more evidently 
homicidal, until ne finally kills herself and Jim, Only in death does she find 
release from her 'ritual bondage' and only in death is the pressure taken off 
the relationship between Jules and Jim* 

To see jules and Jim as a comic action* we must see how Catherine's actions 
are comic, In the early scenes, her retribution is obviously funny* She slaps a 
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face, and all have a ^ood laugh. When she jumps in the river, even Jim cheers 
her on. "He felt a sur^e of admiration for her and mentally threw her a kiss/ 1 
in the film, and, 'Tic felt a sudden burst of admiration for her, like a 
lightening flash."*? in the novel too. 

Vhen Catherine begins to run off ™ith other men, there is a possibility that 
the comic mood may be broken. Indeed, the first time we hear that she has done 
so, we are sobered for a minute. But there are several things which brine us 
back into the realm of comedy. For one thing, Jules resigned attitude tovards 
the matter and his unexpected request that Jim have an affair v'ith Catherine 
lead us to feel that perhaps the matter isn't so serious after all. Further, 
by Interweaving comic scenes betveen the serious scenec, the overall mood is 
lightened. Similarly, after the first few times Catherine has left, we begin 
to expect her to leave. £s her retributive actions become more extreme, they 
remain conic because of their regular character. Frye obse. ves this principle 
in a play. He says that in a, "...full length tragedy plodding glumly through 
• • • seven drownings one after another , the audienc e would ( be] ... helpless u ith 
unsympathetic laughter long before it was over. "28 

i 

But uhy must we laugh in Jules and Jim ? If we omit the humor and merely 
show two friends* vK> bravely persist in their friendship through thick and thin, 
we have the makings of a tawdry melodrama. By putting the action into comic 
form, the dramatic contrast is greater. The characters are no longer meagerly 
'brave' but are shown to be far superior, in their friendship, to any adversity, 
tfe see this especially in the above quoted lines vhen Catherine runs off vith 
Albert* and Jules and Jim exchange their quips about Albert's appropriateness to 
the situation. Finally, Jules' relief, at the end of the works, lets us know 
that he is Glad that the testing is over and that further, this solution to the 
problematic situation is not tragic. What was most important, the friendship, 
could be destroyed by death, but not by anything less. 

Up to this point, I have been discussing the action of the two works apart 
from their means of presentation. This of course is a separation made for the 
convenience of discussion. Ue found th^t an essential intent underlies the 
action, i.e., the representation of an ideal relationship which is tested and 
proven sound, and then destroyed by a:: abortive attempt to bring a new ideal 
relationship into being, TUis i;rtent relates to the action as a coherent 
structure in itself. In the same way, the means of presentation, as implicit 
choices on the part of the artists, reflect vhat sort of effect en the audience 
the T orks are intended to convey. The changes in the means of presentation, in 
the process of adaptation, must be considered, not simply as medium changes, to 
be judged , with the original as the norm, but rather as an opportunity to use 
different means to create new effects. 

The narrator, though used in both the novel and the film, is used for very 
different purposes* ile is used in the novel to describe all of the action. 
Since there is relatively little dialogue in the novel, ve follow the narrator 
who, though himself faceless, leads, us through the minds and worlds ot the main 
characters, In the novel, the flo!v of narrative information continues relent- 
lessly though the narrated action comes to us in very short bits* Few scenes 
are extended, moL-t of them being confined to a paragraph or two-' The shortness 
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of the ^cenes makes it impossible to build extended dramatic effects and it is 
not intense drama that is important in the novel* What is important in the 
scenes is hoi: they make a point with regard to the personality of the characters* 
The scenes thus become something like the short brush strokes that a painter 
uould use to build effects on a canvas* Thus for example, early in the novel, 
Jules mother comes to Paris for a short visit* Of course, Jim observes Jules 
tttiG his mother* Following this, there is a paragraph i u which are told about 
Jules storing his top hat in the stove. When Jim finds it there, Jule? makes 
excuses to vhich Jim responds, "I'm not your mother, Jules. Here we are 
given a hint of Jules immature response to things vhich will later be used to shor 
why he cannot be an adequate mate for any female he vould like to have. 

It is by the accumulation of such short detail-producing scenes that ve 
get to knot: all of the characters and it is attention to detail that is 
encouraged in the reader* Thus, the importance of the above quoted passage is 
emphasized when, some fifty pages later, Jim sees how Jules functioning as a 
father is really inadequate, "he gradually came to realize tnat the solutions 
Jules imposed on these problems- were of the same order as the top hat in the 
stove*" 3D 

Considering the great number of sexual affairs in the works, one might 
expect that one of the essential effects of the works was sexual tittilation* 
But this is not at all the case. By allowing the reader to penetrate into the 
minds of the characters yet maintain a distance from their actions, by the use 
of the narrator and the short scenes, the author leads the reader to more than 
a vicarious enjoyment of a chain of^sexual affairs. By showing us only the 
significant portions of scenes, the author impells to understand' the characters 
and ^hy they act as they do* 

In the film, the role of the narrator changes radically* The use of the 
camera obviates the need to describe the action* An, though the narrator still 
probles the minds of the characters to let the viewer understand them, the 
function of this understanding becomes subordinated to more aesthetic or rather 
synaesthetic effects* j 

In the novel we see the cycles impelling the characters from one partner 
to the next as a aeries of complex motivations* The film is almost like a ballet 
by comparison* The motivations are subordinated to the need for motion* The 
emphasis is on the motion of the characters from one partner to the next and it 
is re-enforced by the inordinate number of walks, foot-races, bicycle and car 
rides th&t ,ve are shown* In many of these, the actual change of partner is the 
Culmination of the physical motion, as it is vhen Catherine abandons Jules and 
Jim for Albert at th** end of an automobile ride- 31 

Earlier in this paper, I said that the action of the two vorks i*as isolated 
to a great extent from the rest of the world. While this is true in the novel, 
it is even more true of the film* Because the novel builds its effects on a huge 
collection of details concerning the characters, it moves through a uider social 
and geographical t/orld so as to avoid more obvious repetition* Thus Jules and 
Jim travel more extensively in the novel, going not only to Greece, but also to 
Germaqy vhere they meet some of Jules old girlfriends* In the same way the. 
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relationship between -'isi and Catherine is carried all over Europe from Italy 
to northern Germany* 

The novel's uidened social circle includes Jules and Jim's mothers, Jules 
cousin and former girlfriends and finally, some of t^ieir fellou writers and 
artists* In this context, I might mention that in the novel, Catherine is not 
French, she is German, from Ptu&sia, and Jules isnot a 'pure* German, he is a 
Germari-Jeu* This in "the novel, the relationships have raciel overtones vhich 
they do not have in the film* "Kate and Jules weren't of the same race***Kate 
uas purely Germanic; a fighting cock vho happened to have been born e female* 
-Jules 'as a Jew, one of those vho, apart from & few close friends, avoid other 
Jews* "3* The novel does not emphasize this racial different at length* It is 
one fact among many* Its elimination in the film is completely consistent with 
the change in emphasis from a vide understanding of motivations to the experienc- 
ing of particular interactions as motions* 

Though the film has considerably narrowed the novel's social breadth, it has 
not done so by simply eliminating all of the material connected with the omitted 
characters* Indeed, the things that we remember most about Catherine in the film 
are often derived from other characters in the novel whose traits have been com- 
pressed into Catherine* Thus the scene in f the film in vhich Catherine tells of 
dreaming of having a child by napoleon is taken from a comment by Gertrude in the 
novel*33 bottle of vitriol for the , 'eyes of men that tell lies/' is 

connected with Odile in the novel, 3^ ^ho is also the one who teaches Shakespear*35 
Even the trip to the dunes with the trio has a different girl going with Jules and 
/im* /gain, the elimination of the other girls is a part of the shift to flowing 
relationships found in the film* 

The jense of flow in the film comes, in part from the narrator, who bridges 
the gaps between the scenes, from the physical motion of the characters and it is 
also established by the motion of the camera itself* Rather than use a stationary 
camera uhen showing the moving characters, Truffaut finds many ways of setting the 
camera into motion* In addition to the usual tracking shots and pans to follow 
motion, there are many rapid-pens from one character to avoid the need for cuts 
as we see v/hen the camera begins with close-up of Jules (p* 50), rapid-pens to a 
close-up of Jim and then rapid-pans to a close-up of Jules and Sabine* Shots 
from the Paris metro-^ and helicopter shots ^f the train in the country37 also 
add to the feeling of flow* 

Yet another means used to create the film's sense of flow is the music-Hhich _~ 
is played in many parts of the film* This ranges from popular tunes from the 
period to the song Catherine sings to Albert's guitar accompaniment* 

wueh comment has been mads about the historical setting of the film and the 
novel* The film especially recreates the atmosphere surrounding the First World 
Uar* In addition to the costuming and the choice of settings and properties, the 
film uses a special «film stocl; which as an aged quality to it and documentary 
film footsie from the var* 

The use of the historical material has led to some confusion* One critic 
says, 'The pressures of society are noticeably absent and the action tends to 
take place in a void, M hich detracts somewhat from .its impact* "38 This sort of 
statement is made outside the context of the work's intentions* Vhat ve are 
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seeing is not a serious 30cial commentary, nor is it supposed to truly reflect 
the historical period. It is a comic close-up view of a set of particular 
human interactions. To the extent that they must exist in time, that time is 
rendered in the film, the times exist 'objectively' outside the film, they 
are not relevant and are rightly ignored. 

The same critic also comments on the structure of dramatic time it) i* ^ film 
of which he says, "the whole handling of time is weak, ,, and generally speaking 
the devices used to indicate the passing of the years,,, are insufficient to com- 
pensate for the failure of the characters to age or mature, "39 If we look more 
closely at this and the preceding statement, we will see that the critic is 
applying criteria normally applied to serious works to a work of comedy. In T 
judging a work of comedy such as Jules and Jim these criteria are out of place. 
The conventions of time, place and character are regularly broken in comedy. 
Indeed, breaking these conventions is often the basis of the ccmic action. 

The real function of the historical material in the film is to establish a 
mood > to surround the characters with an air of nostalgia which will make them 
more sympathetic. What is important is not the objective versimilitude but 
whether or not the viewer is able to feel his uay into the period. For j&e, the 
film succeeded admirably in this respect. 

To sum up, the novel Jules and Jim is a comic fork which shovs the reader 
the testing of an ideal relationship between two young writers which is traced 
as they have affairs with a series of women and as they fall In love with the 
same *:oman, who eventually ends the relationship by killing herself and one of 
the writers. The novel uses various devices to let the reader see the actions 
of the characters from a distance so that the coinplexity of their motivations 
may be understood. 

While the film adaptation is also a comic work, it takes the general situa- 
tion in the novel and its overall action and, while maintaining certain distancing 
mechanisms *na the vautagps of the means used to let us understand the characters, 
rc-focuses our attention on the in luxations between the characters as motions so 
that we tend to experience the actions as a series of rhythms, 

Vith the perspective of a year's time, I can see that I have not gone far 
enough in the above discussion* I have now come to believe that critics, iqyself 
included, who approach film as if it were only a literary enterprise have a 
difficult time in giving an understandable account of the visual texture of films. 
In addition to quotes from the dialogue, we must find ways of making still 
photographs of shots from the films under discussion, Whether we like it or not, 
we have entered into an area of criticism which overlaps the critical practice of 
the purely visual arts, And just as it vould be absurd to imagine discussions of 
the formal aspects of individual paintings which did not set some sort of illustra- 
tion before the reader so that he could follow the discussion, so it is hard to 
imagine that film criticism can continue in a serious manner without making 
copious use of illustrations, I am not talking here about publicity stills 
handed out by studios, I am talking about copies of shots made directly from the 
films. 
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Though there may be some le£al Questions involved vrhen it comes to publish" 
ln£ articles and books using thee? stills, it seems to me that such material is, 
or should be, a vital part of film criticism* Th <s if there are legal obstacles 
to be surmounted, the sooner they are contronted he sooner the practice of film 
criticism will have a new and vital tool* Without illustrations of the visual 
elements, film criticism will remain a blind enterprise. 
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Introduction 

The changing nature of the film Industry today raises questions about 
the general development of the commercial cinema In this country since Its 
Inception in 1896* Today the period of the giant studios Is coming to an 
end* The five or six major companies which have dominated the film industry 
for over forty years are being Infiltrated by outside conglomerates while 
small independent firms have taken over the majority of production responsibil- 
ities* From an era of ''blgnes?" and monopoly, the industry is slowly returning 
to a condition of modest facilities and plurality of participation* 

Those who are confused by* this recent development would benefit from a 
close look at the early development of the industry* From 1896 to 1903, film 
production in this country resembled nothing more than & non-business: a 
handful of companies provided short films for the developing mass culture 
with little effort toward systematization or industrial organization* In 
1908, however, the situation began to change with the formation of the Motion 
Picture Patents Company, the first attempt to stabilize film production (and 
later, distribution and exhibition) in this country* With this effort also 
came a parallel movement by independent companies to challenge the dominance 
of the Patents 1 monopoly* By 1920, the Independents had succeeded ln'sapplng 
the strength of the Patents 1 Trust; in its place, the independents had joined 
together, amalgamated Into the Major companies which weve to dominate the 
field until only recently* Today*s industrial picture of Hollywood can be 
viewed as not totally unlike the activities of 1908: today, however, the 
roles aro reversed — the ''new independents 11 are challenging the "old independents 

Background to the Study 

In 1937, the Englishmen Kllngender and Legg suggested a useful division for 
viewing the progression of the filro Industry in America: 

The development of American film finance * * . can 
be summarised as spiral movement from early monopoly 
control at a time when the Industry - - * was but a minor 
sphere of economic life and when its undreamed of possi- 
bilities of expansion threatened to be stifled by that 
monopoly hold, through a phase of meteoric expansion 
coupled with violent competition back again to monopoly . 
control . It is a. movement which is nsver for one moment 
basically deflected by the unceasing obligatto of govern- 
ment anti-trust actions that enliven its progress. 1 

The early development of this entertainment Industry In America is not only a 
capsule history of 1 gamblers'' vs . "conservatives , ' 2 struggling for control of 
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a wholly new business phenoi^non, but also a tiue in which the industrial 
framework for the motion picture business was formulated anC strengthened* 
influencing not only the products of chis system but also the society which 
served as consumer. 

A "business history approach to the American silent film era entails the 
understanding of the period as one in which the major interest was in pachines 
necessary £or motion picture production and projection* The inventors' interest 
in the nature of the fil^s produced and the methods of organising distribution 
and e;:hibKion interests was a later development* one which was not evident 
unti 1 eha formation of the Patents Company in 1SC0* This conglomerate was the 
means *>v which the manufacturers attempted to control the industry* 

What the manufacturers found, however, was a breed of men who saw dis- 
tribution as the major position of strength in the industry* These 'indepen- 
dents, ' called so because they stood apart from the licensed Patents members, 
had strength in film distribution exchanges throughout the country providing * 
an intermediary between the producers and the exhibitors. With the source 
of supply dried up, due to estrangement from the Patents Company, the indepen- 
dents Conned their own producing units* The Patents were now challenged on 
two fronts: the independents not only distributed films >ut were also in 
the production business. The area which was still dominated by the Patents, 
however, was that of exhibition: through the required fees for use ot licensed 
projectors, theatre owners were at the mercy of the Patents Company policies* 

When the validity of the Patents claim of control over machinery began to 
be doubted by the courts, the independents saw the chance to move into the 
exhibition business, and their accumulation of theatres began. This develop* 
ment, however, too 1 ; place over a long period of tir,:c< Changes in the business 
climate, increased demand for the supply of both more films and better films, 
a growing desire for longer films, the government's scrutiny of the film in- 
dustry--for over two decades the film industry was influenced by these dcvelop< 
ments, the details of which are covered in the disucssion below* 

Early Monopoly Control. 1C9S-1910 

The history of the American film industry begins not with the artists but 
with the inventors and the businessmen- From 1G9&3 to lS0G t * the motion picture 
business in America "was dominated by companies interested primarily in the 
manufacture and sale of motion picture equipment *"5 xhe major figure in this 
battle was the inventor Thomas A* Edison, who held control ever important film, 
camera, and projector patents. 5 Opposing Edison and his licensees? were the 
American Mutoscope and BiographC with its own licensees. ^ For the first thirteen 
years of the film industry, each camp kept the other involved in court suits 
over the right to manufacture and sell film equipment.^ 

During this time, the number of actual film production companies grew 
steadily. Before the turn of the century, the industry was represented by 
four niajor studios; Edison (1C93), American Mutoscope and Biograph (1G9S), 
Lubin (1C97), and Vita^raph (1G97). By 1SC7, other studios had been Corded 
to compete in the growing market. George Kleine, whose Optical Company had 
been importing the films of Gaumont and Urban Eclipse, joined with Samuel Lone 
and Francis iiarion in 1905 to form a production company, entitled "Kalem," 
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utilizing the first letters of ihe three men's last names* In the next year. 
Colonel William N* Selig forced his Polyscope Company, and George Spoor 
with actor Gilbert U. Anderson organized the Essanay (S* and A*) Film Manu- 
facturing Company* When 190G arrived, eight major companies and a few small 
producing units were vying with importing firms to fill the demands of the 
market:* 

As studio activity increased, so too did the length of the films produced* 
Beginning as a peep-show curiosity viewed through the Edison Kinetoscope and 
Biograph's Mutoscope, the fiims grew from a few feet in length to the standard 
1000 foot reel which ran aboufc- fourteen minutes* With the increased length 
also cai.ie the possibility for story-telling. By 1903, with, Edwin S. Porters 
The Great Train Robbery + most film producers recognized that the dominant 
appeal of the commercial notion picture was in its narrative capacity* 

The move of films from the nickelodeons and vaudeville theatres as "fillers* 1 
to theatres in which they were che sole source of entertainment also called 
£oc increased efficiency of distribution* Before 1S04, exhibitors bought films 
directly from producers or their appointed agents*!* However, people' like the 
iiiles Brothers of San Francisco quickly recognised the opportunities of exchange 
businesses wh£ch would purchase a number of prints froti producing firms and then 
rent them to exhibitora* By 1907, between 125 and 150 film exchanges had sprung 
up around the country, 12 handling distribution on states right agreement*!^ 
Among the new members of the film exchange business were men destined to tjecome 
major figures in the industry's development: Carl Laetanle, whoae exchange 
interests and IHP company would seriously challenge the Motion Picture Patents 
Company;!^ William Fox, whose Greater New York Film Rental Company was the one 
licensed exchange to challenge the Patents' attempt at controlling all licensed 
exchanges;15 Harry and Sam Warner, two of the Warner Brothers; John ft. Freuler 
and Harry AitUen, who together later formed the Mutual Film Corporation; plus 
a number of others who would form production companies to challenge the Patents 
group* 

By 1500, the film industry in America — though far from achieving the indus- 
trial complexity it would eventually encompass—contained all of the elements 
necessary to grow and to prosper* Ten major companies were producing the 
majority of films, 1° although Edison involved many of them — particularly Bio* 
graph--in court suits over violation of patents; film exchanges were functioning 
throughout the nation; and, perhaps over 0,000 theatres*? were available to 
exhibit the product to a society hungry for cheap mass entertainment* In'thia 
field or potential splendor, soi*ie members of the industry could aee the possi- 
bility for real industrial stability by collecting the three areas of the 
business-*produc tion, distribution, exhibition-*under one umbrella* For this 
scability to occur, peace had to break out betwuu.i the two warring camps of 
Edison and Biograph* 

In September of 190G, this peace was .effected^by the formation of the Motion 
Picture Patents Company* This 'holding company 3 ^ controlled all the important 
camera and projector patents^ necessary for film production* A major function 
of the company was the collection of royalties from anyone making use of ^quip- 
nient falling under the Company's patents* The collection activities were o£ 
three types: machine royalties (cameras), exhibitor royalties (projectors) ^ 
and film royalties. By early 1509, the Patents 'Company has "entered into agree- 
ments * « * (a) the supplier of raw film [Eastman Kodak Company], (b) the most 
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important producers of lotion pictures, (c) the several manufacturers of pro- 
jecting machines, 2 ! (d) the great bulk of rental exchanges, and (Je) the leading 
exhibitors* In the suwr of li)Q9, tho members of the Patents Company could 
view themselves as partners in a prosperous, trouble-free future-^almost* 

I 

The potential control by the Patents Company seemed to vtiauj a host favorable 
development in the industry*^ The roles of the Patents Company appeared to be 
soundly determined: 

(a) holding titlt of patents governing motion picture 
film, cameras, and projectors; 

licensing individuals and companies to conduct 
motion picture operations under its jurisdiction; 

regulating the conduct of business of those licensed; 

preventing infringement by tho&e not licensed by the 
Patents Company; and 




(e) collecting royalties from various functionaries in 
exchange for the privilege of operating as licensed 
companies in the field, 2 ^ 



But other aspects of this period undermined the Patents' security* The Patents 
Company was formed in a period of trust-breaking. The American public had showed 
-in a previous election, and w uld continue to show in the future , an adverse 
feeling about monopolies-^Prcsidents Roosevelt, Taft, and Wilson followed the 
public* s mandate in attacking the trustb* T^o years after the farming of the 
Patents Company , the Supreme Court would hold Standard Oil in violation o£ the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law and order the corporiLior, to dissolve* This was also the 
period of unlimited opportunity in business, a period in which penniless immi- 
giants became dramatis pevsonae in real-life Horatio Alger success stories. 
Strong figures entered the rotion picture field* men who were not easily con- 
trolled and who were unwilling to be partners in the Patent? Company scheme* 

Two of thes« rebels*-Carl Laemrole and William Frjx--havt sceived adequate 
coverage in other sources*25 Laemmle achieved his fame by challenging the Trust 
policies in his advertisements for his unlicensed filu exchange business in which 
he openly called for resistance from exhibitors* 2 ^ Fox rejEused to sf-il his 
licensed exchange to the Patents Company when they attempted to consolidate '.i 
of the licensed exchanges under one management* Laeamile and Fox were not aloiK, 
there were others who held £11 early aversion toward the plans of the Patents 
Company * 

Unlicensed exchanges throughout the country tried to maintain .their solvency 
by distributin" 'he product of the unlicensed manufacturing companies: in 
October, 1909 , of seven reels per week--compared to around eighteen from 

the Patents- 'ailable from the independents (Carson Company, Columbia Film 

Company; Ir , -»t Motion Picture Company, Phoenix Company; Powers Company; 
and World i I& -facturing Company), 27 Additional independent sources for 
fMms vert: the small number of importers of European product; Cricks and Martin; 
Hepworth Manufacturing Company; Robert W* Paul; Ualter Tyler; William, Brown, 
and Earle*^ Less than a dozen exchanges operated openly as unlicensed: Anti- 
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Trust Film Company (Chicago); Chicago Film Exchange (Atlanta* Chicago* Denver* 
tiashville* Ooaha* Salt Lake City* and Washington* D. C); Eagle Film Exchange 
(Philadelphia); Eastern Film Exchange (Pittsburgh); Economy Film Service 
(Pittsburgh); Harstn [sic] and Company (Mew York); Keystone Film Supply 
(Scranton, Pennsylvania); Liberty Film Exchange (Philadelphia); tiev England 
Film Exchange (Boston); tfew Jersey Film Rental Company (Jersey City)* Unique 
Film and Construction Company (Chicago) .^9 These unlicensed exchanges were in 
competition with over one hundred licensed agencies* Unlicensed exhibitors ity 
1909 numbered 2*5000 compared to a total of 10*000 to 12*000 licensed theatre 
operators .30 

Besides those who decided to risk business operation without Patents' 
licenses were a few who tried to support the independent cause while still 
retaining their licensed status. Firms such as Western Film Exchange* organized 
in, 1906 by John R. Freuler and Harry A. Aitken* were licensed by the Trust but 
also distributed unlicensed films. Another firm* H. and H. Film Exchange* 
founded by Samuel S. Hutchinson and Charles J. Hite* tried to play both sides 
of the fence. But such activity did not go unnoticed by the Patents Company. 
A letter to Standard Film Exchange of Chicago* dated July 10* 1910* from the 



Gentlemen: 

The licenses of the 0. T, Crawford Film Exchange 
Company* St. Louis* Missouri* Western Film Exchange* 
St* Louis* Missouri* and Kay-Tee Filn Exchange* Los 
Angeles * Calif ornia* have been canceled., 

We hand you herewith a list of exhibitors served 
by these exchanges, 31 / 



Almost half of the over one hundred licenses for film exchanges were revoked 
during the first two years of the Patents operatior/.32 The f inalvcontrolling 
move by the Patents Company was the formation of ^he General Film Comoany in 
April, 1910. Within eighteen months* the Genejra^ Film Company "had purchased 
fifty-eight [of the sixty-nine licensed] American exchanges* apd during the 33 
same period the ilotion Picture Patents Company cancelled the licenses of ten/ 1 
The one licensed exchange to hold out against cpe General Film Company vas 
William Fox* who then joined the other unlicensed exchanges in the battle. For 
the Patents' partners, the General Film Company was a necessary move; but for 
the UniLed States Government , this move convinced them the Trust had to be 
stopped- 
* / 

Expansion and Competition^ 1910*1917 

Most sources cite legal action as the cause for the dissolution of the 
Patents Company. This explanation has been shown to be far too simple.^ 
Edison and Biograph ,he only stockholders in the Patents Company; the 

other members receiv ^ the privilege of operating undeir Patents* sanction* 
v;hil3 Edison and Biograph received the major share of machine royalties. 
There is little doybt that this situation weakened the kind of solidarity 
which Lhe Company expected of its members. An analysis of the internal decay 
o£ Patents' esprit reveals a fluidity of personnel-trading from the Patents' 
members to the independent ranks, a willingness of Pat^hts' companies to aid 
independent production effots, and challenges to the Patents' regulations 
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Of course, outside influences were also felt. There was the growing 
strength of the independents, led by Carl Laemmle, which undermined the 
Patents* attempt to control stars* salaries through anonymity, 36 to keep 
film lengths under three h reels, 3? and to regulate the amount of product 
released weekly. ^ Hot only did the independents plan to exploit star 
attraction in cheir productions, but they also continued to release Trust 
films after their licenses had been revoked,"" The Trust replied by legal 
action, but the time factor between instituting a case and receiving a ruling 
allowed exchanges to continue along this line until their own production units 
had built up an adequate supply of films for release. 

The independent movement had a number of strong points in its favor: (1) 
the ,h Lrust'breaking' r spirit evident in the country, in the courts, and in the 
government, gave the independents* cause a sympathetic appeal for the general 
public; (2) the independent exchanges could deal on a more regional, and 
more personal level with exhibitors than could the mammoth General Film 
Company, the Patents distribution outlet; (3) without the commitments called 
for by Trust production policies, the independents could release as many — or 
as few—films as the market would stand, and of varying lengths; (4) the 
independents could also raid the personnel of Trust companies by offering 
''star status" to the actors and actresses; and (5) they could vary the 
pries of films without adhering to the Trust scale. 

By 1912, the power of the Trust had be6n weakened sufficiently so that 
the territory was Cairly open. For three long years the independents had 
grown steadily, resisting the Trust at every move. What resulted frorj this 
struggle, however, was not merely the downfall of the Patents' Company; in 
its place were put all t the ingredients for new and larger trusts. 

As early as 1S09, the independents had formed the National Independent 
Moving Picture Alliance aimed at providing an alternative to the Trust. *0 
This organization was replaced in the Spring of 1910 by the Motion Picture 
Distributing and Sales Company, formed by the heads of IMP (Carl Laemmle) 
and the Hew York Motion Picture Company (Adam Kassel and Charles Baumann), 
with some unofficial backing by Uestern Film Exchange (John R, Freuler and 
Harry A* Aitken).^! The Sales Company was billed in trade journals as 
direct competition to General Film* However, within a few weeks after the 
Sales Company hao been organized, a number of independents could see no 
difference between the licensed and unlicensed distribution agencies. On 
June 10, 1910, a third* exchange organization was announced: the Associated 
Independent Filr.j Manufacturers combine, composed of Thanhouser, tiestor, Eclair, 
Accophone, Lux, iilectrograph , Centaur, Motograph, and others*^ With dissen- 
sion now apparent in the independent camp, fear arose chat General Film c ° ,t1 - 
not be broken* The Sales Company was supported by IMP, Ambrosio, Cines, 
Eclair, Great Northern, ItaLa, and Powers; Associated was made up of inde- 
pendents who announced they would "not seH through any Sales Company/^ 
Less than a month later, a compromise between the two independent factions 
was announced: 



The Motion Picture Distributing and Sales Company 
was re-incorpotated under a new charter which gave 
equal representation to Sales Company and Associated 
Independent interests 
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Uich chls compromise, the independents joined together to wage battle with the 
General Film Company for the ne:;t two yeais. 
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The early dissension among the independents, however, was ag$ln evident in 
1912* In April of that year, the trade journals announced the ^brmation of 
Mutual Film Corporation;^ included in this move was the establishment of the 
Film Supply Company of America to compete with the Sales Company. Laemmle 
immediately countered by dissolving the Sales Company and, organizing Universal* 
an amalgamation composed of loyal Sales Company members* The independents were 
again split into two groups; 

Thanhouser, Gaumcnt, American, Grea** northern, Reliance, 
Eclair, Solax, Majestic, Lux, [New York Motion Picture,] 
and Comet * . * were allied with the Film Supply Company; 
while * . * IMP, Powers, Rex, Champion, Republic, and 
Nestor became part of the Universal organization.^ - 

Some explanation for this dissension has been, of f >red by noting the person- 
alities involved* Kalton C. Lahue has suggested that it was dissension between 
Aitken and Laemmle which resulted in the split between Mutual and UniversaJU^^' 
Aitken's brother Roy has al^o chronicled some of the dif ferencea^uhtetrTlarry 
had with other executives*^ There were other teasj^xS-r-*^ which suggest that 
Laetrile's Sales Company in practice was not unltttc General FiiW.^^The Sales 
Company attempted on a small scale to regulate the number of films offered Co 
the market by its member independent firms. Because Laemmle held l$rge interests 
in certain independent companies, it was conceivable that some films (particular** 
ly from IMP, Powers, and Rex) would receive preferential treatment, which would 
arouse the displeasure of other firms* No one factor; can explain the actions 
of men involved with the industry during this period* As suggested at the 
outset, this group of individuals can be divided between the "gamblers" and 
the ''conservatives, 11 those who were eager to explore new possibilities in pro- 
duction, distribution, and exhibition, and those who found comfort in following 
the previously proven methods* 

During this period, the standard length of f^lms for both licensed and un- 
licensed manufacturers was the one- or tdo-reel film. In this area especially 
there was potential conflict brewing between the "gamblers" and the "conser- 
vatives* 1 ' The one- and two-reel film was an accepted, marketable product; 
longer films demanded more time, more financing, and a generally increased 
mods of production* The ma'jority of conservative producers seemed reluctant 
to consider the importance of a new phenomenon appearing in 1912"the feature 
film* 

The arrival of the feature film from overseas played a lage part in the 
attempts to find new methods for distributing the longer films. Because the 
majority oC theatres in the country were small and built for the short, rapid 
turnover method of exhibition, features had to be aimed at the larger theatres 
and for extended runs. Consequently, the limited--conservative--distribution 
of the Sales Company, no doubt, seeded inadequate for those companies wanting 
to gamble on a more intense method of distribution to support longer film?. 

Instead of a central distributing agency, the dissident independents favored 
the selling of territorial rights to regioral distributors, a method known as 
states-right distribution* Under this system, the right to exhibit a film would 
be sold to a territorial distributor for either a flat rate or on a percentage 
basis. This method was advantageous in that it showed an immediate return to 
the original producers of die film; the drawback was that the producers might 
not share in any extraordinary success at the box office* 
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The developments of 1912 included not only these changes in distribution 
instituted by the formation of Universal and Mutual, but also an entry into 
'^m^ feature production along two ilronts. On one side, George Kleine, a Trust 
member, and Adolph Zukor began importing foreign features and spectacles. 
The presentation of Queen Elizabeth by Zukor in 1912 led to the formation of 
''Famous Players in Famous Plays, u an organization founded by Zukor on the 
principle that the feature film and the "star system" were the directions 
most promising for the industry* On the other side, William Fox formed the 
Fox Film Company, immediately beginning j>lans to produce features* Fox Joined . 
a long line of distributors-turned-producers, such as Joseph Engel and William 
Swanson (Rex, founded 1909), Edwin Thanhouser and Charles J* Hite (Thanhouser, 
f, 1910), Samuel S. Hutchinson and John ft. Freuler (American, f. 1910), Harry 
Aitken (Males tic , f. 1910). The feature film in America had developed both 
in h tlie importing end and in the domestic end of the industry. 

By 1913, a number of one-time distribution companies had become feature 
filtt producers. Warner's Features, first organised in 1912, and Bo;t Office 
Attractions (eventually to become Fox Film Company) were established specifi- 
cally to produce feature films and to acquire other features from independents 
foe their own distribution chains. 50 £his was also the year in which 2ul:or's 
Famous Players instituted its " block-booking' Cora of distribution, in which 
the company received a guarantee of acceptance of a number of features from 
the individual distributors and exhibitors. 

In Hay of 191^ , the trade papers announced the formation 
of Paramount Pictures Corporation to handle distribution 
of Famous Players Film Company, Jesse L* Lasky Feature 
Play Company, and Bosworth, Inc., films, 

nutual'Sfiffcteitot to organise a national chain of distributors was quickly 
followed by otbfer companies, but with an added ingi*edientj--the accumulation of 
theatres* Alco, which i;as cite stimulus for Metro Pictures, allied itself with 
Loew's Theatre Chain, laying the foundation for the eventual formation of M-G-M; 
World Film (Sel&nick) also began acquiring theatres for its distribution inter- 
ests; Triangle (formed by AitUen with directors Thomas Ince, D, VL Griffith, 
and Hack Sennet) entered t *e theatre race by purchasing a few large, metropolitan 
iirst-run houses; and even four Patents members, V»S*L*E» (Vitagraph, Selig, 
Lubin, and Bssanay) began theatre acquisition* 

The rise of the feature £ii n not only intensified distribution concerns, but 
also lea to the. development of movie palaces* Profit could only be won from 
largo crowds viewing the longer,/ more expensively produced films, and this fact 
called for more appealing theatres. Throughout the country, a move began for 
glamorous showcases of feature films, theatres which would attract larger 
audiences — and higher prices* 5 ^ 

For all areas of Lhe notion picture industry, the period from 1910 through 
101^ was marked by e/entTul developments: the dissolution of Patents' control, 
the rise of the independents; die struggle for power among the independents , 
and a change in the* scale of film production which deuanded financial stability 
boydid chc capabilities ol the one- and two-reel manufacturers. 

) 
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The S ec ond Monopoly. 1917-1921 \ 

By the beginning of 1317, the structure and operation of the film industry 
had changed drastically from the nickelodeon days. The Patents Company had \ 
been all but dissolved by the Court and by its own members. ^3 xhe number of 
producing companies had diminished, with the result that only a few large 
feature-film companies controlled the majority of the industry, unconcerned 
with and unbothered by the number of short-film manufacturers struggling to 
maintain solvency. 



The year 1917 saw the move by Paramount to incorporate Artcraft, Keystone, 
Realart, and Hearst's Cosmopolitan studios. The year also saw the formation 
of Goldwyn Pictures and the organization of First National Exhibitors Circuit 
by twenty*six leading theatre owners throughout the country* rrFirst National 
immediately engaged in coupetition with Adolph Zukor for control of the industry 
owning far more theatres than Zukor, the First national had the financial back* 
ing to steal the two highest priced stars of the industry-Mary Pickford and 
Charlie Chaplin* For the next four years, the industry was to be shaped by the 
race for theatre acquisition on one side by First national and on the other by 
Adolph Zukor. 

Such a race called for the strongest of financial support. As early ad 
1912, Uall Street had shown a willingness to participate in the financial 
activities of the film industry; Crawford Livingston and Otto Kahn had placed 
their financial resources behind the formation of riutual. Most of the major 
theatre chains had backing from financial wizards, and as production increased 
both in length and in budget, the same type of backing was necessitated for 
the stability of studios.^ 

Early in 1918, the United State entered the European War closing some of 
the foreign markets for American films. After some early boom in theatre 
attendance, the yuar saw the demise of Biograph and Edison (the two stalwarts of 
the Patents Company), Mutual Film Corporation, Triangle Films, and Thanhouser, 
anions other smaller ilirms.55 By the war*s end, the stage was set for the major 
companies who were to control all three areas of the industry for twenty years. 

In 1919, United Artists was formed by comedian Charles Chaplin, actor 
Douglas Fairbanks, director D. 17. Griffith, and actress Mary Pickford* Harry 
and Jack Cohn, v;ith Joseph Brandt, formed C.B.C. Pictures which, in five years, 
would become Columbia Pictures. TJarner Brothers strengthened its alliance with 
the Stanley Corporation, assuring the company of its own theatres. Paramount, 
First National, Goldwyn, and Loew's were all actively procuring thp*tres to 
insure their own exhibition markets. In two years, the breakdown would be 
as follows; 

First National 3400 theatres 

Paramount 300 theatres 

Loew's (MH>li) 70 theaires^ 

Goldwyn ... . 30 Jieatres-' 0 
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This move £or saining ^ atre control was the final st^p in the 'Ww 
monopoly." In 1921, the same court actions which eliminated the power of the 
Patents' monopoly were begun against Famou3**Playc^rs-L?sky and Paramount for 

unfair competition. "57 The era had come fuJl eivelc: from chaos to monopoly 
had coue new chaos and then a new monopoly. Ami in its wake, the wave of 
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business expansion had left behind companies which had helped to build the 
industry but who were ill-equipped to play for such high stakes. Smaller 
companies managed to lag a seep behind, waiting for iihe dust to settle before 
venturing forward. These snaller companies in their conservatism and their 
careful practice are not as widely known as their flaroboyauc rivals; yet, 
economically, these lesser firms acted as partners to the budding conglomerates 
in the development of a mass entertainment industry. 

Conclusions 

If we are to understand the potential impact of fib,) on society, it is 
important to survey the industrial structuring of the film business* Where 
the money comes from will influence the ideas in a film. Today, film ideas 
in this country must be strained through the purses of Gulf-Western (Paramount) , 
Kinney Parking Lots (Earner Brothers), Transamerica (United Artists), V/all 
Street has permeated the executive branch of Hollywood and holds a major say 
over what reaches our film screens. 

How, did this occur? Clearly, the answer is a complicated one, and this 
scudy only scratches the surface of one possible- interpretation. But it should 
be evident from the discussion that in America, at least, film is run by the 
businessmen* Certainly, some inventors were akin to the artists in their 
vision, their cultural responsibility, and their progressive contribution to 
a society^ development. It took the businessman, however, to push the industry 
into the massive dimension we see today. 

File history can serve more to today's student than the standard justifica- 
tions which have been offered. Film history provides not only a cultural 
heritage but also a rcrutiny of the structure beneath the tradition. Film 
history not only gives meaning and perspectivo to tho past but also provides 
the challenges for Ihe fucure* And film history gives a context which instead 
of providing predictability, actually stimulates the potential for change. 

This short history of the film industry fror-i 1096 to 1921 should suggest 
sqv,q ot the goals of film historical study. In short, it should demonstrate 
the nature of doing film history; a retreat to" the past to re-think the 
present; a re-thinking of the past in a present state of mind; and a searching 
iihrouyh the past to find the fuiiure. 
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*F. D. Kilngeader an.1 Stuart Legg, Money Behind the Screen (London: 
Lawrence and Hishart, 1937), p. 7S. My italics serve to point out the division 
this chapter will use, 
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See Richard Griffith';, introduction to the reprint edition of Hampton* 

3 

' The generally recognized date for the first commercial exhibition of 
motion pictures in America is April 23, 1896, when Thomas Armat demonstrated 
his and Thomas A* Edison's Vitascope for the KosCer and Bial Music Hall audience 
in Mew York City. See Ramsaye, pp. 231-32; Hampton, pp. 11-12; Lewis Jacobs, 
The Rise of the American Film (Hew York: Columbia University Teachers College, 
19io), pp. 3-4; Arthur Knight, The Liveliest Art (New York: Macmiiian, 1957), 
p. 10; and Hacgowan, p» 122* Host of these sources seem to base their use of 
this daue on The Mew York Daily Mirror , April 25, 1S96, p. 20* 

*** The Motion Picture Patents Company was incorporated on September C, 1908/ 
Ralph Cassady, Jr., Monopoly in Motion Picture Production and Distribution: 
190S-1915," Southern California Law Review , XXXII (Summer 1^9) ,' 329. As my 
discussion will suggest, the forcatJ.on of the Patents Company was. a major 
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Patents Company and its effects on the industry is based primarily on court 
cases and contemporary evidence, and is by far the most accurate and dependable 
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much o£ Cassady's material is the Tr anscript of Uecord of United S tates vs . 
Motion Picture Patents Cbmpany t in the District Court of the United States 
for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania (1915) to be referred throughout this 
study as Record . His article will be a najor reference and influence in this 
chapter* 
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Mae D. Huettig, Economic Control of the Motion Picture Industry (Phiiadeiphi 
University of Pennsylvania, 1944), p. 3. Italics mine. 

^Edison's film patents (nos. 1203S and 12192) and camera patent (no. 12037) 
were not his only assets. His associates were Thomas Armat, who held projector 
patents (nos^ 57C,iC5--the star-wheeled intermittent motion device; 500,749; 
5G6,253—the "Fhantoscopc' --with Charles Francis Jenkins; 5SC,9it>, from 
William G* Steward and Ellis F. Frost; and 673,992—the "Vitascope") , and * 
Albert E, Smith, of Vttagraph, who had projector patent3 (nos. 673,329**£raming 
device; 744,251; 770,937; 771,200; 705,205, from William Ellwood; and 
705,237). Edison^ role as an inventor of motion pictures has received a 
serious debunking in ^Gordon Hendricks, The Edison Motion Picture Myth (Berkeley: 
University of California, 1901). 

7 2ssanay Film Jjaruifacturing Company, Kaien* Film Manufacturing Company, Lubin 
wanuEacturing Company, Gaston Uciies, Pathe Frc^cy, Selig Polyscope Co-party, and 
VUagraph Company of America. 
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''Biograph,*' as the ATiBC was called, held camera patent no. 629,053 (an 
intermittent motion device from Herman Casler) and projector patents nos« 
707,934 (from Uoodville Latham, on the film loading method popularly known 
as 1 the Latham Loop 1 ) and 722,382 (from John A. Pross, on the shutter 
mechanism)* ' ' 

9 w 

,; The Biograph's licensees, unlike the Edison licensees, were importers 
rather chan domestic producers (Cassady, 328). These included Williams, 
Brown and Earle; Kleine Optical Company; Charles E. Dressier; and Thomas 
Armat. Until the Patents Company was formed, Armat held contractual agreements 
with both Edison and Biograph. 

10 For a list and description of some of these litigations, see Cassady, 328, 
also Michael Conant, Antitrust in the Motion Picture Industry (Berkeley: Univer 
sity ot California, I960)* pp. 16-21; and Lewis, pp. i-27. 

^Before the exchange system was initiated, the distribution of films was 
in the hands of the producers themselves. A few producing companies,, however, 
had agencies which would handle this end of the business for them; for example 
Edison appointed Frank R. Gammon and Norman C. Raff as his exclusive represen- 
catives. Such agents took on the responsibilities of getting their client's 
products into the theatres, while also protecting the patents held by their 
clients, 

12 

Huettig, p. 13* 
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Jobes, p. 43. She explains the term 'states right to mean that each 
exchange 'purchased pictures with the understanding he might rent them only 
in states agreed upon in the deal, 
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For an 'authorized --and somewhat generouS"biography of Laemmle, see 
John Drinkwater, The Life and Adventures of Carl Laemmle (New York: Putnam, 
1531). Contrary to some sources, IMP was not founded in 1907 but instead in 
May, 1905; see Moving Picture World . IV (May 29, 1909), 740, for Laemmle's 
announcement o£ Independent Motion Pictures, 

15 

An extremely biased biography in favor of Fox and against the film 
industry is Upton Sinclair, Upton Sinclair Presents VJilliam Fox (Los Angeles: 
By the author, 1933). 
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American Mutoscope and Biograph Company; Edison Film Manufacturing 
Company; Essanay Film Manufacturing Company; Kalem Company, Inc.; Kleine 
Optical Company (inporters of Gaumont and Urban Eclipse films); Lubin 
Manufacturing Company; Gaston lie lies (respesenting Georges Helios Star 
Filris); Fathe Freres; Selig Polyscope Company; and Vitagraph Company of 
America. 
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Jobes, p, 55* The source does not cite where this information was found, 
and it is difficult to believe the number is completely accurate* No govern- 
ment census for theatres covers this early period; in fact, actual census 
information is not available until 1921, and then only for production firms* 
In 1909, a Patents Cotfipany official testified later, there were approximately 
6,000 theatres in the country; these, however, were theatres devoted solely 
to the exhibition of motion pictures* During 1908, many legitimate theatres 
would feature films along with the live dramatic or vaudeville presentations* 
It is highly possible that Jobes 1 figure includes both legitimate theatres and 
motion picture houses* The point here is that without accurate statistical 
data for this period, all numbers are approximate* Another factor — one which 
this study will constantly confront— is that the industry was rapidly changing* 
In 1912, The Moving Picture World underlined this fact in noting, 'Until the 
year 1912 a list of motion picture theatres in any one city might be correct 
on che day it was made but a week later could not he relied upon, so constant 
was the changing of the ownership of theatres*" Homing Picture Annual and 
Yearbook for 1912 (New York: Moving Picture World, 1913), p* 39* See Also 
note 29 below* 

^Holding Company" has the following legal definition: "A super-corporation 
which owns or at least controls such a dominant interest in one or more other 
corporations that it is enabled to dictate their policies through voting power; 
a corporation organized to hold the stock of other corporations; any company, 
incorporated or unincorporated, which is in a position to control or materially 
influence the management ot one or more other companies by virtue, in part at 
le$st, of its ownership or securities in the other companies*" Black's Law 
Dictionary . 4th ed* (St* Paul: t West, 1968), p* C65. 

19 ^ 
See notes 7 and 9 above* 

20 

Ly July, the following had signed agreements with the Patents Company, 
all of whom--with the exception of Melies--were charter members: Biograph, 
Edison, Essanay, Kalem, Kleins, Lubin, Melies, Path!, Selig, and Vitagraph* 

21 

Edison, Lubin, Selig, and George K* Spoor (of Essanay) — all of these also 
producing films—, Armat, Edengraph, Enterprise Optical, Nicholas Power, Eberhard 
Schneider, American Moving Picture Machine, Gauuiont, Bi^~~aph, and Precision 
Machine* 

22 

Cassady, p. 332* It would be difficult to provide an accurate list of 
both exchanges and exhibitors: ''The Motion Picture Patents Company in an 
Exhibitors' Bulletin dated January 22, 1909- listed 1A licensed exchanges 
throughout the United States" (Cassady, p. 340; the list is availaUe in 1 
Record 87-94)* Also according to the testimony of Harry M* Marvin, Vice" 
President of the Motion Picture Patents Company, there were appropriately 
o,0C0 exhibitors in the United States in 1909, and he estimated that three or 
four thousand of these became licensees [1 Record 27]* However, those remaining 
outside the fold were for the most part, no doubt, small and relatively unimpor- 
tant" (Cassady, pp* 342-63). 
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"In a report of a special committee of the Film Service Association * 
(made up of erstwhile Edison exchange licensees) dated January 9, 1909, the 
new exchaug* agreement was judged in the main satisfactory and it stated 
' * * * that the Patents Company's license should prove desirable to all 
ambers who v/ished to build up the business along legitimate lines' 1, (Cassady* 
339; 1 Record 499-500). 

^Cassady* p. 345* 
25 

See notes 15 and 16 above* Most general histories covering this era 
will focus on Laemmle and Fox as the two leading figures in the independent 
movement* However* the participation was far more extensive than merely the 
activities of these two men* as will be shown later in this chapter* 

2 

For example* an advertisement in the Moving Picture World * IV (Hay I* 1509)* 
530, read: "Good Morrow! Have you paid $2*00 for a license to pick your teeth 
this week 9 " 

2** 1 

Moving Picture Uorld * V (Hovember 13* 1909)* OCl* See Cassady* p* 366* 
Cassady* p. 363 , 



29 

Ifeii* See also Moving Picture World * tV (January 2£* 1209)* advertisements 
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passim , 

30 Conant* p. 19. 
31 

Cassady, pp* 34C-49* 2 Record 107S* 

32 

Cassady lists 116 licensed exchanges in early 1909, with forty-two being 
cancelled by February* 1911 (335)* 

33 

Cassady* p* 357* 

34. 

For a well-documented study of the multifarious causes for the Patents' 
failure, see Jeanne Thomas, T, The Decay of the Motion picture Patents Company*" 
Cinema Journal , X (Spring 1971), 34-40* 

35 

See Thomas* pp. 35-40* 

36 

"Although the star systeu was not as yet in effect in the motion picture 
industry in 1909* some players were known to the public by a general designation 
rather than by specific name* For example, the very popular Florence Lawrence 
was known as the 'Biograph Girl' by the public even chough she remained anonymous' 
(Cassady, p. 369)* Se2 also liovina Picture World s V (December 13* 1909)* G66* 
for Laemmle's exploitation of Miss Lawrence after he had stolen her away from 
Biograph* 

i 'i *) 
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George Kleine, importer of Gauiaont and Eclipse films* was limited to 
3,000 running feet [or three reels) of new subjects per week.plus 1,500 
running feet of special subjects imported" (Cassady, p* 336)* 

33 

This aspect, however t should not be overstated* Cassady notes, ''While 
importer-licensees were limited in the footage that they were permitted to 
release, the manufacturer*licensees were not restricted in the amount of 
motion picture films they were permitted to produce, and sell 1 ' (p. 336)* At 
the same time, the actual licensing affected control of the weekly supply* 
Host historians cite the Patents Company's dogmatic policy in dictating how 
nuch film their licensees could produce; the facts don't support this* 
Instead, the Company's licensing should be seen as an indirect method to 
regulate the number of companies releasing on the market, thereby controlling 
somewhat the number of reels which yould be available* 

39 

Announcements by H* and H* Film Service Company (3 Record 1433-34} , 
Laemrale Film Service (1439-40), and Western Film Exchan£e (1455*56) mention 
the large supply of licensed film available frora them, even after their 
licenses had been revoked* See Cassady, p* 367* 
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Moving Picture Uorld , V (September 25, 1909), 410* 



Hloving Picture World , VI (April 16, 1910), 5G9* Laemmle, Kessel, and 
Baumann could openly advertise their names as "rebels' because they had 
severed relationship with the Trust* Others*-such as Aitken and Freuler-- 
however, still entertained Trust connections and weire forced into a ,r silent 
partner' relationship in the organized rebellion* Fear of Patents* censure 
and repressive cour-, action caused many independents to work undercover* 

42 Hoving Picture World , VI (June IS, 1910), 1037* This article, entitled 
: 'An Open Market and a n Open Door,' : expressed the sentiment that the Sales 
Company was General Film in a different guise* See Cassady, pp* 371-72* 
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Ibid* 



^Cassady, p* 372* See also The Dove of Peace/' Movinft Picture World , VII 
(July 9, 1910), 74-75* 



45. 



Moving Picture World , XII (April 6, 1912), 34* 



Cassady, pp* 373-74* See also Moving Picture World , XII (Hay 25, 1912), 



707, C07* 
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Kalton C* Lahue, Bound and Gauged (New York: Barnes, 1960), p. 70* 
See Roy E* Aitken, The Birth of a Hation Story , as told to Al P. Nelson 



(Uiddleburg, Virginia: Uilliam 'J* Denlinger, 1965)* 
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* as note 42* 



assady, p* 3C1* 

: 1 

"Cassady, p. 3C2* Ua also Moving Picture ':orId , XT, (liay 30, lClft > , 12:^ 

"For a chronicle of chaa lira development, 33a i*^ tall, Tha Best Rei-ainins 
t sacs Vor:t: Cia:.\.so..~; 5 otter , ICC i> ; also Joias, op* 271-73* 

~"'«Cha actual le^al c*aach-/jaell was sounded by O.iitiec* Sta t es v^Hotig^i 
Pic c ure Patenus Company , 225 Fad* COO (B* Pennsylvania 1915} in which the 
ia-e-:*s Conpany was Sound be a conspiracy in rest-aiut of trade* Through 
apoaal* ^he Patents Co. pany was officially dissolved by Hotion Picture Patents 
Oo. pa ay v * InUad Sta^s , 2*:"/ U* S. 524 {ii;U>)* See also Cjiaant, p* 21* 

'uobas, pp. 19I-2CC 4 pas sin. * 

""For a discussion o£ ihe i^ocion picture i-i h&zzitaf during this era, see 
lli-Ouhy J. Lyons, 'Hollywood an:" .'orld War I: 1314-131- Journal of Popular 
Pllu., I (Ulnter 1572), i>-3C* / 

^'Co-iant, p. 25* Uai;3d Artists, Columbia, I5arcars, and Ei-K-0 are 
_*Oui:eabiy absent fro: chis lis;, UA's acquisition of theatres was slow L 
a:r" s*!Ov.:- lived, while Cola.'.ia aevet really got involved in the theatre 
race* ".arneirs did nol: £Cquijs a theatre until -"eca^ber, 1924; by 1S2C, 
♦arviars had absorbed Vi^a^raph and Stan ley Corporation, gaining 144 theatres 
Li less i±aLi four years. -X>0 absorbed tha Keith-Grphaur* Theatre interests, 
L i:t :;as noc forced unci! 1J27* See Daniel 22irtrand, "* Evans, and 3* L* 
nia^hard, The ficti on iHcturs Industry: A Patiigrr. of C on trol , Temporary 
jazioj.a':. Sconoi.ic C<x..i:;ea i.onojraph no* 43 C^shin;ton: Government 5r intlio 
1 1 Zi ~e , 1>41) , pp* i > - ^ » 

i 

57 

Co.iant, p* 27. 
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ROCKING THE ROLE OF CINEMA IN LATIN AMERICA 

Louis. Miller 
University of Michigan 



I. THE FACE OF AMERICA 

An important diatinction of film as a twentieth century art-form, , 
has been ita ability to transcend traditional geographical, political, { 
social and linguistical barriers in transmitting its moral values and 
cultural ethos. In part this was <*ue to the motion pictures* emergence 
as a silent medium. Not only was. there no need to understand the film- 
makers native language, but it was possible even for illiterates to 
grasp the film*s message. Written titles, with their aimple vocabulary, 
were kept to a miniWim, and the pictures were of ten'understandable with-_ 
out them. A second reason was the superficially apolitical nature of 
most films made in the United States. They were predominately melodramas, 
light comedies or adventure films notably lacking in controversial con* 
tent of any kind. 

While the medium was still in its infancy the Motion Pi^tufe 
Industry was already big business. Control rested in th£-h£nds o£ a few 
powerful companies, which besides producing and distributing pictures 
often owned the theatres where they were shown. Credit for this phenom- 
enal growth is largely due to their relentless and fiercely competitive 
search for new markets. The potential appeal of the movies seemed almost 
unlimited and the major studios took advantage of it by creating a world- 
wide network for distributing their products. As a result, and despite 
their lack of substantial content, these films became an international 
medium fof mass communication. To quote Peter Bagdonovich: "I relate to 
things in movies better than I do to things in life. It's easier to 
understand things in movies" 1 

Perhaps if the all-talking, all-singing, all-English pictures had 
been around from the start, the extensive system of foreign distribution 
would have been less far reaching. However because the network, the 
theatres and the audience wefe already established the studios extended 
themselves to adapt the sounds filitufor. + export* Among other things they 
tried shooting some movies similtaneously in two or~mqre languages.' 

"Buster Keaton appeared in four different versions 
of his early talkie comedies... For the dialogue 
scenes he learned the French, German and Spanish 
lines phonetically, calculating that any errors he 
committed would add to the comic effect. 

Such evtravagent measures eventually proved impractical and HollywWd was 
forced zo resort to the butchery of dubbing in voices. Yet it serves 
to point out the industry*s awareness 1 - and consideration of the foreign 
market as an important source of revenue. 
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"The ordinary Argentine has Mttle sense of national 
identity and has k way of looking at the world that 
is not really his own*** Aesthetic attitudes, are 
geared to mirror the Capitalist ideology of the 
imperial ruling classes* European styles in paint- 
ing, in literature, in film, in fashions; British and 
American styles in popular music and creative com- 
fort;, the only models of behavior held up to the 
Argentint masses are models offered for sale by the 
neo-colonialists. Ideologically, the masses are 
inculcated with the cultural values that lead them 
to desire the very things which serve to perpetuate 
their state of dependence, neo- colonization and 
exploitation*" 5 -J* BL MacBean (pharaphraslWg the 
revolutionary Fl\m, La Hora de los Hornos,) ' 

Pop culture creates a narcotic need that only it can fulfill* This 
psychological dependance is blatantly evidence by the realistJc genre of 
modem Latin American fiction* In Manuel Puig'c novel, Betrayed By Rita 
* Hayworth. the central character turns on his father to the euphoria of 

'* cinema: 

"Rita Hayworth sings in Spanish in Blood and San d 
and Dad liked it, since it was a benefit for the 
Spanish Society chat day,,, he walked out glad he 
{ hqd come "Now Vm going to the movies with you all 

the time," since he had forgotton all about his 
store bills watching the movie, and we were walking 
out the movie house and Dad said he liked Rita 
Hayworth better than any other actress, and I'm 
starting to like her better than a*:y other too.,, 1,0 

More subtly puig suggests the duality of this escapism: 

"(Yet) sometimes she looks vicked, shs is a pretty 

sct*£ss but she's always betraying somebody/'' \ 

\ 

A similar observation is made in Ties Tristes Tigres by C. Cabrera 
Infants, He presents a Cuban youth who every Thursday travels the Santa 
Fe Trail: 

"(because Santa Fe, as the reader will have guessed 
already, was Arcadia, the Slory and the panaces of 
all the sorrows of adolescence; the movies)* * , it 
felt good there, in the front gallery facing the 
screen/ especially if the s^ jond-belcony front 
row was free (which nicknsmed paradise: a place 
for princes, the equal of the royal box of other 
times, other spectacles) and directly under the 
stars; it was almost better even than my memory 
of it," 8 
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But it Is a habit that demands extreme sacrifices and the novel goes on 
to relate the cost of such an artificial high In outrageously meta- 
phorical terms: 

"Our last and best resort was books: my father's 
or his uncle's or his great*uncle's; we sold off 
the iamily's literary inheritence* * * (the library) 
every day became more and more like the memory of a 
library/* 9 

In selling their books they are symbolically selling oat their 
native culture for the glamour, excitement and adventure promised by the 
movies; an empty promise as It turns out because they are betrayed by 
fleeting memories* 

"I can*t for the life of me remember the name 
of the film we were going to see, which nothing 
could have stopped us from seeing, which we did 
see." 10 

A principle protagonist in Mario Vargas Llosa's The Time Of ^e Hero 
fantasizes: 

, "And I'll come iy for you in my new convertible, 

with my silk shirt, my filter-tip tigar^tte*?, my 
leather jacket, my hat with its bright red feather, 
I'll honk the horn, I'll tell them to get in, I 
just came back from the United States yesterday, 
let's go for 3 ride, let*s go out to my house in 
Orrantla, I'd like you to meet my wife, she*s an 
American who used to be a movie star, we got 
married in Hollywool the same day I graduated from 
the Ac&damy. , 

While his girlfriend is equally adicted: 

"She was completely absorbed by what wes happening 
on the screen: her mouth was half open and there 
was a hungry stare in her eyes* Later, when they 
w> te outside, she described the whole movie as if 
AlbthrJto had not seen any part of it. She chattered 
about the actresses' dresses and their jewelry, and 
when she recalled the comedy episodes her laughter 
was very bright and Innocent*" 

"You have a good memory,' he said, "How can you 
remember all that?" 

n X told you, Vm crnzy about the movies* V?hen 
I'm seeing a good movie I forget everything else* 
It's like I'm in another world*" * 

"Yes," Alberto said, "I could tell* Ycu looked 
as if you were hypnotised*" 1 ^ 



The deaatf behind thi* f - cade of otherworldly innocence is only 
hinted at later when Vargas Llosa, like Puig uses Rita Hayworth a3 a 
netaphor for the motion picture industry's shallov? surfaces. 

"They called him (Alberto) Dracula, the Monster, 
Frankenstein, Rita Hayworth*.. the bandage covering 
his face was a perfect ma^k, no one could read the 
truth from his features* 11 13 

"Teacher, your eyes are exactly like Rita Hayworth*s * * * 
half serious, half mocking* They say he Isn't a 
Frenchman (American), he's a Peruvian trying to pass 
as a Frenchman (American), and that means he's a 
son of a bitch* I don't know anything worse then 
betraying your country** 1 !^ 

The evidence appears overwhelming that our Hollywood worl^>view has 
penetrated to the very depths of Latin American consciousness.' Glauber 
<tocha> spokesman for Brazil's revolutionary nationalistic CIWEMA NOVO, 
emphasizes the pervasive effects of the media: 

"Like every other culture in this technology- 
dominated world, Brazilian culture shows the 
influence of cinema. Film arbitrate life-styteS, 
activates the imagination with its fantasies, / 
and shapes moral life* Yet it is impossible to 
speak of the c' ieoa in its Brazilian context - 
without reJarring the North American film, whose 
influence and aggressiveness distributes North 
American cultures through the world so that, aud- 
iences now expect from all films only those' images 
they are accustomed to seeing in Hollywood cinema. M 15 

Til. HOW'S YOUR MOTHER? 

The 'Alliance for Progress 1 has tbviously decieved us and broken 
faith with the Latin American people by becoming an alliance for 
repression with the ruling oligarchies and military elite* It already 
seems to late for simply developing nationalistic cinemas, the disease 
has spread too fsr and festered too long* The cure, if there is one, must 
necessari ly involve the formation of a new cinema; revolutionary in form, 
content, production and distribution* 

"It's vgry hard to define what a revolutionary movie 
is, but I asked people in Latin America what they 
thought a revolutionary movie should be* They told me 
that any movie that exposes the reality of American life 
is revolutionary in the context of Latin America, because 
they*re battling 30 years* AO years of brainwashing* You 
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know, the movies that show the big American crew*cut 
hero and the sexy svelte American woman who's every- 
thing the Latin American women aren't and want to be* 
The blonde blue-eyed monsters, and the comfortable 
life in America, Veil, that ain't the way it is, you 
know. "16 "Jane Konda 

Now there are signs of hope; over the past few years more and more 
experiments in radical filmmaking have surfaced and come to the public 
attention* CINEMA NOVO, most noticably, has started destroying long 
standing cinematic s'ter otypes in Brazil while, at the same time, 
Argentines CINE LIBERATION GROUP has given us a significant prototype ^ 
for a hew cinema; Fernando Solanas' La Hora de los Hornos ( The Hour of 
the Furnaces ) * It's a film that seems to challenge traditional cinema 
on every level* Fundamentally, it's most innovative and hope-full aspect 
is its format* Where Hollywood movies have basically been a divergence, 
an escape, a 'dreaifi factory', an advertisement for the 'American way of 
life' and ultimately a passifier, La Hora de Los Hornos is an open-ended 
film-essay, an emotional experience, and teaching machine; provoking 
discussion and hopefully political action* 
/ 

'' La Hora de los Hornos uever permits the audience 
to sink in and just flow, it forces the audience 
to stop, to wake up, to interrupt the_hygnosis^ , 
to "regain" consciousness, to question themselves, 
to think; it^expects the public to answer with 
further thought and action*"* 7 
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Hopefully this will be a start to a new medium and a new conscious- 
ness* In the words of Frantz Fanon; "Every Spectator Is A Coward Or A 
Traitor*" If they remain so, all we'll have to lock forward to is another 
Shirley Temple rerun* 

"SHIRLEY TEMPLE BLACK* The former child star, now 
a chic 44, will return to t^e ^scree n ^o^naxyatTe 
and appear in a 20-minute f ilm aboufjose Antonio 
Velasquez, a Honduran primitive painter, because 
she feels ,T a great affinity and admiration" for 
Latin American people*"!^ 

ir ***a pretty face like the dancers that dance in 
a row, not the betrayer face Rita Hayworth has: 
Dad says she's the most beautiful of all* I'm going 
to write in big letters the R of Rita and H in big 
letters, for the background I'll draw a mantilla 
comb and some castanets* But in Blood and Sand she 
betrays the good boy* I don't want to draw R. H. in 
big letters*'' 19 

s 

Final 1 we see the reality of the promise (i*e* Sex) Rita enticed 
us with* 1 

"0: What happened to Rita Hayworth's two daughters? 



A: Rit's oldest from her marriage to Orsca V T elles t 
looks (unfortunately) rather like her father, 
Rebecca, 27, lives mostly on welfare in a rundown 
house in Tacoma, V?ash,, with her hippie husband, 
Perry Moede, a potter. The younger child* 22- 
year-old Yastnin, fares better, having inherited 
money from her father, Prince AXy Khan, who died 
in an auto crash in I960. Yazzy is spending the 
winter skiing in St. Moritz with her step-brother, 
Admin, 33. " 20 

Our way of life, as well as the Argentine 1 *, is extensively shaped 
by Madison Avenue and Hollywood opinion makers, we are in effect the 
children of Rita Hayworth, the great mother whose face is the ^ce of 
America. 
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FEUINt-SATYRICOW 

A BAROQUE iIASTEKPIECE 

Ian .ttlls 

University of Wiscon3in 



Some suggestions about new criteria for film criticism 

Fellini- Saty ricon l How few have leapt to their feet to shout "bravo"! And 
the vails of every theatre should have resounded with the cry, "bravissitno ! 
bravissimo* ♦ Fellini can not be surprised, it only verifies what he is saying 
Ln the film itself; 



Ay name is Eumolpus* The masterpieces you see exhibited 
here all cry out against the present lethargy* There's no 
one alive who knows how to paint like this, the fine arts 
are dead* . ♦ *In the old days they loved virtue , excellence 
pure and sinplej tne liberal frts flourished* ♦ ♦ ♦ But look 
at us — between wine and prostitutes we don't even know the 
mastcrworks that'exiot* What's happened to logical argument? 

In readinc the critiques of Fellini-S atyricon one might well ask, indeed what's 
happened to logical argument? Critics today seem so seldom capable of per- 
ceiving it or practising it. Perhaps it is the glut of undisciplined film 
fare that has blunted their vision the 'private eyes" of these "cowboys" see 
only the very naked girls 1 ', As Eumolpus says. 'Between wine and prostitutes 
we don't even know the mastervorks that exist* liut it is not only that our 
vision is blurred by the inferior wine of poor films and so makes us perceive 
in a masterpiece only thos£ things which approximate to the many prostituted 
forms of film art around us, There is, also, something limiting about our 
vision, anyhow* For sixty years we have been looking at filns with private 
eyes only, there has been no commonly accepted standards of judgement, as 
there have been Cor other, much longer established arts* This Is what is wrong 
with most of the characters in Fellini's Satyr icon they encounter the world 
with private eyes, tney cannot communicate with each other because common 
standards, indeed all standards , have disappeared* Because these people, like 
our critics , observe the world they encounter with private eyes only> they re- 
main only cowboys" (satyrs, half animal, half man2) in search of tht next 
exciting naked girl* The unexciting prostitute is a failure; the protago- ; 
nine's ultimate failure is to be impotent in his encounter with the prostitute. 
t Jhen he doe* encounter a girl cl s ed in heaucy [ , as with the Patrician 
family, he is afraid and nonplustu, he cannot understand this piieuomenon* The 
question is; can this state be changed? If it i* not we know that> Ln the end, 
it will affect the artisL as well 4s the critics* Bumoipus the poet, in the 
second iialf of the film, enters the arena crippled* drinking wine, and accom- 
panied by a prostitute. 
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Jany critics have attempted to approach film with criteria borrowed from 
traditional approaches to other arts. But, as Vachel Lindsay demonstrated very 
early in film's history, 3 the art of the film embraces all the arts, so that 
to approach it from only one point of view is to leave much of it undiscovered. 
The first decision such a critic has to make, if he is not already the victim 
of crippling "technical presuppositions and critical preconceptions'^ is which 
art's criteria will he choose, (ften he chooses the least suitable* So Russell 
Campbell complains^ that Felllni-S atyricon is not good because , 'the characters 
are not developed, and that the* film demonstrates, the eroding effect that 
pl^tlessness can have.'* In choosing as his yardstick the criteria of the tradi- 
tional novel — not even the modern novel , which would have been somewhat 
appropriate — he ha<> not only shown a narrowness of vision* but has obviously 
paid no attention to the artifact's framework as stated by the artifact itself 
and outlined by the author. The film has the form of a fresco, it begins with 
grafiti on a wall and ends with the characters depicted on a broken mural in a 
lonely landscape. The style of the whole film supports this framework which, 
in turn, defines the film's field, \*hen Campbell says, "Fellini has reduced 
Petronius's magnificent comic creation . * * to almost a cipher, he is 
criticising not the uork, hut the intent of the work and the intent of the 
author. 

If the work of Petronius is the realistic, bloody and 
amusing description of the customs, characters and 
general feel of those times, the film we want to freely 
adapt from it could be a frescc in fantasy key?. 

As a filn critic Campbell should have been familiar with Fellini's similar in- 
tention in hi 3 other works, for example in his preceding film Glulietta degli 
Spirit! which, he says, is r like ths ancient frescoes ^, and in LjT Dolce Vita, 
'1 just thought of it as a vast fresco S*9 Unfortunately Campbell is a private 
eye, ami what's worse, a private eye with the wrong clues, be cannot solve 
the mystery. 

Supposing, chen , a critic approaches this work according to its intent, as 
a fresco t bribing to it the criteria usually employed in judging a fresco. 
*:ould such a point of vie:; provide a satisfactory solution? It would probably 
solve trf$ mystary. it would tell us a great deal about the film, but it alone 
could not provide a full appreciation. This critic's point of view* also, 
would be too limited, because any artistic film is related, in varying degrees t 
to all the arts j even though it nay be most strongly related to one in part^ **u~ 
lar. The solution, on th<? other hand, does not ?±e in dismissing all criteria, 
though such ten'*s to be the attitude adopted by a number of nodem critics + they 
have the most private eyes of all. So Chris .iorris stares, 

The art cf Fellini atui the Tallin! spectacular are a 
little more complex than that. Satyr icon is a roll in 
the my with history , , . It is a which clearly 

relijf.es its own sensuality 



Except for disciples of the M *«s» Sutra, does Pl a roll In the hay 11 really con^ 
stitute great art? Such a non-response Is exactly the degraded, private way 
the anti-heroes In Fellini -Sa tyr! con make their encounter with their world* 
John Russell Taylor Is almost as evasive In his definition of what Is artistic 
abo -t this film; / 

The film does, though sometimes by a very narrow margin, 
function as a work of art, recreating effects rather than 
reproducing them* 11 

Criticism of this kind seems to imply a passive attitude on the part of the crit 
ic: the film, Taylor suggests, *'is for those who can let it work on them, "12 
Apparently the critic is supposed to bring no positive standards at all to 
contemplate the artifact: 

Satyr icon * * * is a lascivious, vile film, some kind 
of bug* pornographic funny that blows up in your head 
like a boiler maker. 13 

Morris's claim that this is a description of what makes Fell ini -Satyrico n 
unique is ridiculous, as the words can be applied to thousands of most inferior 
films* 1 * The irony of this position is that it is the very one being saterised 
by Fellini in his film* Basically Taylor and Morris are passive and absorbent 
in their approach because they don^t know what the film is about* and they 
don't know what the film is about because they don't have, or haven't used, the 
appropriate means of examination* 

Since some standards are necessary for proper judgment, and since the 
criteria applied to any one of the traditional arts is not sufficient when appli 
to film, what is needed, obviously, is a methodology which will encompass film's 
alliance to all the arts and, at the same time, consider the unique nature of 
film itself* Is this too much to expect? One would be tempted to answer n yes r 
to that question if it weren't for the fact that the history of art forms 
presents us with periods in which other critics faced a similar problem, and 
found a reasonably successful solution* Sucfr periods were those in which the 
baroque movement was predominant. *'lovement n is a key word in any definition 
of the baroque, as it is. significantly, in any- definition of the cinema — we 
call the latter "movies "* Indeed, one flight almost dare to say that the, art of 
the film, of its nature, tends towards the baroque* i [a reel Brion 'goes one 
step further, 

Le cinema existent cujourd'hui en menie temps que les 
possa uilites neuves, et ed,nnament riches, d'un art 
mouvant, c'est-S*dire d'une peinture et d'une sculpture 
en toouvemenc, doiu-on penser que do ce fait, les chances 
d'apparition d'appariuion d'un nouveou jaroque, d*un 
baroque futur, dlminuent snoruiemenr,?* 5 
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When one observes the tendency towards the baroque in the other art forms in 
the first half of this century, in literature, painting, and music, cinema can 
be seen as i natural phenomenon in the evolution of art generally. It is logi- 
cal that it should have appeared at this time, technically everything was 
available for it to appear much earlier, but it was not yet time in the evolu- 
tion of art, 

dans la succession des pgriodes esthgtiques par 
lesquelles passe un art donn£ dans le courant de 
son Evolution (disons;l'art grec antique, l*art 
chinois> l*art occidental moderne * , *), il 
atteint ce que I'on appelle l'£tat baroque. 16 

If film has something in common with the baroque periods of art generally, it 
may be helpful to employ criteria used during such a period, for example the 
pos ^renaissance baroque era* 

baroque art, bursting out of the confines of the renaissance classicism, 
must have startled and perplexed the critics of the period, initially at any 
rate* In place of the linear, closed forms, unity, and absolute clarity of 
renaissance art there appeared the episodic, open forms of the baroque, with 
its profusion of inventive detail and apparent turmoil*!' But the critics of 
the period*** were equal to the task and evolved, parallel to the new art move- 
ment, an aesthetic theory, based largely on the ancients, but adapted to their 
own times, broad enough to encompass all this then known art forms, and yet de- 
tailed enough to examine every aspect of each form* It is just possible that, 
by using some of their criteria, we may gain insight into Fellini-SatVricon , a 
twentieth century baroque artifact* 

Asked once for his definition of the cinema Fellini replied, "c'est un 
tnirjir dans lequel nous devrions avoir le courage de dScouvrir notre &me* M " 
This is consonant with Hobbes*s definition of the memory; "The ancients, there- 
fore, fabled not absurdly in making memory the Mother of the Muses. For memory 
is tue World (though not really, yet so as in a looking glass), 2 "" That Fellini 
consider^ the memory is important is evident from his emphasis on the subject in 
his filmjte, the story of a film director struggling with his memories in the 
process of composition* The same theme is predominant in Giulietta Degli 
Spiriti , the story of a woman, her memories, and the part the latter play in 
her liberation. That Fellini makes extensive use of his memory in the inventive 
detail of his films has been amply demonstrated by numerous critics, perhaps 
most ably by Gjenevieve Agel and Gilbert Salachas* Fel lini-Saty ricon is no ex- 
ception; every scene and practically every person has a predecessor (usually a 
number of predecessors) in previous Fellini films. No director repeats himself 
so often, "I believe I'm always making the same film", 2 * Although many critics 
have discussed endlessly this repetition of setting, mise en scene, character, 
and theme, it is necessary to observe the phenomenon with each new Fellini film; 
.for these images, raised anew from the well of the memory, tend to emerge in a 
new context and therefore take on a slightly different significance depending on 
the nature of the net* film and such things as their position and predominance 
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in it* Fellini, and he knows it, is never really making the same film* What 
must be avoided, however, is trying to wrench some symbolic meaning, especially 
contiuuing symbolic meaning, out of these revived images* This is particularly 
true of Fellini's images; they ate so direct, simple and archetypal that they 
defy interpretation, and- this is what Fellini himself intends, "The problem was 
to make them clear on a symbolic level, but of not having them fall into an 
overwhelming syobolism*"2* So Erich Auerbach speaks of "the kind of uninter* 
pretable syntoolism which is also to be encountered in other forms of art of the 
same period (20th Century) *"23 

What can we think, for instance, about the opening shot in the film; a 
youth, Encolpius, crying in anguish with his back to a grafiti strewn wall? We 
can think of Geleomina with her back to the wall when found by Zampano, we can 
think of Alberto in I Vitelloni , crying, with his back to a wall plastered with 
posters as his sister departs with her lover, of the husband in Lo Sciecco Bianco 
backed against a wall as he is assaulted by his family, and of Picasso glued to 
a wall by his vision of the virgin in II Bidone * Such comparisons will help us 
realise better the particular character of Encolpius's imprisonment* A study of 
the author's memory is one way of understanding the artifact it has helped pro- 
duce* The post-renaissance audience had been trained, as a matter of course, to 
appreciate the com. mplaces (topoi) from which the artist drew his illustrations* 
But the recognition of the "commonplace" and the observation of the image's new 
context was considered sufficient* We, also* should be content to say no more 
about "the wall" or other images of Fellini^Satvricon, unless it is to say with 
Gilbert Salachas, "Orichesse' des allegories involontaires 1 "24 . f or W e should 
realise with Kenneth Burke that such images are indefinable instruments of the 
artist's rhetoric, "the use of language as a synfoolic means, of inducing co- 
operation in beings that by nature respond to symbols *"25 The images the film 
maker puts oh the screen picture what cannot be said in words; if it could be 
said in words he would not have needed to make the fiLi* It should be sufficient 
to compare images in the context of Fellini- Satyri con with the same images as 
they appear in other Fellini contexts (This is done in Appendix A)* It is an 
enlightening sufficiency* 

According to Hobbes there are two sources in the memory, one, the artist's 
own experience, and two, what he remembers from books; 

There remains now no more to be considered but the Expression, 
in which conslsteth the countenance and colour of a beautiful 
Muse, and is given her by the Poet out of his own provision , 
or is borrowed from others * That which he hath of his own is 
nothing but experience and knowledge of Nature, and specially 
humane nature, ana is the true and natural Colour* But that 
which is taken out of Books (the ordinary boxes of Counterfeit 
Complexion) shows well or ill, as it hath more or less resemblance 
with the natural, and are not to be used without examination ad*- 
visedly. 26 (Italics mine) 



Cerrrinly Fellini has not used Petronius* Satyr icon 'Without examination"* 
Petronlus's creative mind works in the same way as does that of Fellini, The 
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f ragmen tartness of Petronlus 's work Is caused not only by pieces apparently 
being lost, but is essential to Its nature* One feels that his Satyricon , as 
Felllnl's, seems fragmented because of the extreme directness with which Images 
are transferred from the memory to the artifact* As Auerbach has pointed out 
In his discussion of an excerpt from the Trlmalchlo f s feast scene, 

The presentation, explicit though It be, Is entirely subjective, 
for what Is set before us l s not Trimaichio f s circle as objective 
reality, but as subjective Image, as lti exists In the mind of the 
speaker, who himself, however, belongs,! to the circle *- a highly 
artful procedure In perspective* * * , \ Modern writers, Proust, 
for example work In exactly the same way, 27 

But to Petronlus* double mirroring Felllnl adds his own manifold mirroring, for 
there is, in addition, the perspective of the image drawn from his experiential 
memory; the many other similar feasts we have sees in hla other films are re** 
fleeted here with a dif ference~yet*sameness • Hobbes*s two sources, "out of 
his own provision, or borrowed from others*' come together. What Auerbach say$ 
of Proust can be said of both Petronlus and Felllnl; they, all three, use their 
memory to get to the "essence of events": 

Proust alms at objectivity, he wants to bring out the' easence 
of events; he strives to attain this gcallby accepting the 
t guidance of his own consciousness ™ not, however, of his 

consciousness as it happens to be at any particular moment, but 
as it remembers things 

But, of course, Felllnl obtains greater objectivity by adding to his own con- 
sciousness the consciousness of Petronlus. Perhaps a ^comparison with James 
Joyce's Ulysses would be closer to the method used* And yet Felllnl goes a step 
further still for Petronius f s Satyr icon is, in turn, alparody of Homer f s 
OdysseY^ . the work of a third consciousness, that of Homer. Felllnl achieves 
ornnltemporality through a multiple reflection of consciousness* if critics 
/ realised the relationship between the way Felllnl works^ and the way modern 
novelists work, they might give more attention to his artifacts* 

When one comes to compare the consciousness of Petronlus with that of 
Felllnl one observes a compelling phenomenon* For years! Felllnl f s critics have 
been telling us that there are certain images which keep recurring in his films 
in a way unique to him, for example the angulahed hero with his back to the wall* 
We have seen all these favourite images repeated in Felllnl^ Satyricon (Appendix 
A). But what happens when we examine Petronius f s Satyricon ? Lo and behold* 
they are all there similar in nature and tone to Felllnl ^s, for example, the wall: 

1 

There I caught sight of Glton, towels and scrapera in his 
hands, standing beside the wall, utterly desolate and for* 
lom*30 

Trie completeness of these correspondences (See Appendix B) seems to refute the 
claims of the critics who have said that the recurring images drawn from Felllnl's 
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memory are part of what makes him unique, different from other "auteurs". 
Obviously such images are archetypal; here is veritable proof that the direct 
transference of images from the memory to the artifact is a satisfactory means 
of expressing universality of experience* The surrealists thought they dis- 
covered this concept, but it wad already a part of renaissance thinking; so 
John Oldham can say of Ben Jonson; 

All in thy faithful glass were so expressed, 

As if they were reflections of thy breast, - ■ 

As if they had been stamped on thy own mind, 
And thou the univeral vast idea of mankind. 31 

As Erich Auer 1 h says, "there is confidence that in any random fragment 
plucked from the c >e of life at any time the totality of its fate is con- 
tained and can be v frayed Perhaps, then, the surrealists were right about 
the pens§e parl&e? But, no 1 , for Breton's pensle parlfee i^ situated "en 
l'sbsence de tout contrfile exerce par la raison"^, "Ay^! There*s the rub." 

If we return to Hobbes*s definition we notide thpt he insists that Fancy 
be governed by Judgement; buc Dryden*s famous passage probably makes the 
point better: 

when the faftcy was as yet in its first work, moving the 
; t sleeping images of things towards t#e ligfit, there to be 

distinguished, and there to be chosen or rejected by the 
< judgement. 34 > j 

/ j - 

The surrealists fail to communicate satisfactorily with the ardience because in 
recalling images they fail to order theny significantly. Fellini, on the other 
hand, insists that the mirror in which he observes himself become a mirror in 
which the audience can, also, see itself: 

Je ne suis pas un surr£aliate, au sens moderne du ^ 
mot . . . Si le paysage reflStft^m fitat d'&mfi, Id 
spectateur trouve sur l*£cran/un mirroir qui l^claiing 
en mSme temps eur lui-m6me.^ ' 

To this end Fellini insists that fancy m^st be governed by judgement. "Satyricon 
will be a dream. Or to be more precise, the* documentary of a dream."^ It.is 
not the images Petronius and Fellini recall from their memory which makes their 
work unique, it is the significant order they impose on these images. The two 
"auteurs" recall similar images, but in a different order. It is the signifi- 
cant ordering of his dreams that Fellini sees as the crucial creative effort: 

J I - - - 

j I have had to objectify the fruit of that imaginative 

* operation and detach myself entirely from it in order 
to be able to explore it afresh from a disquieting view* 
point. 3? / 

Fellini is here stating in different words, a principle held firmly by 
renaissance rhetoricians. They would have called it disposition disposing 
oneself to dispose effectively the elements of one*s composition. 
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We have from Fellini not only a Sefinition of film in terms of memory, (See, 
p. 5), but also a definition in terms of disposition* The first concerns What 
film is , * the second what it does : ( 

En effet, qu*est*ce falre un film? G*est, bien entendu, 
' tenter <te met t re de l'ordre dans? certVinea f ant aisles et 
les raconter avec une certaine precision.* 8 

;W?at art creates is not jus.t objects but the forms of object?. The artist's re^ 
flections from the mirror of his memory are moulded, into a uhlq^e pattern with 
its; own equilibrium and rhythm. When we speak of disposition in terms 6f egulr 
librium and rhythm iwte are speaking in a language which can be applied to all the 
arte. So John Oldbjam (1653-83) speaks of Ben 36hsdri: 

' r Some curijous painter, taught by art; to dare 

j (for .they! with poets in that title shared 
7 When lie would undertake a glorious frame 
\ ,/j Of lasting worth, and /fadeless- as his fama> 

.Long he contrives, and weights the bold design, 
' * Long holds his doubting hand e*er he begin. 

And justly; then!, proportions every stroke and line! 
^ Nought ever issued from thy teemihg breast, 

But what had gone full time, could write exactly best 
• " ^ ^ ■ ' ' - " ' \ 
, Hought incorrect there was, nought; faulty there, 

^ No point amiss did in the large voluminous piece appear. 39 

One "point* 1 which must not be "amlsa"; is ,\of course,, the point of equilib- 
rium. In a Fellini film, as in any good painting, this poiqt tends to be In ft 
the .centre of -the framfed artifact* Just as in Leonardo Da Vinci 1 a Last SupWr 
ali perspectives lead into and depart from Christ* s head; so i n :Pellini*Satyri coh 
"eyejeyjthing leads jto and departs from the £uicide Villa scene* Here is perfect 




-stillness. Here jtima stands still. Xhis 



scfene is so, different that even the 
mind's pye will be drawn to it as 



most^casual observer must notice- ,lt;-'his 

inevitably, if as unconsciously, as his jpeal eyes' are drawn to the centre of a 
painting as being! the point of balance, $ie difference is that a filmmaker has 
x to supply the point of equilibrium, whereas for a painter it exists ad soon as 
he has decided on the borders of the canvas. But:, gi**en the point of equilibrium, | 
how dpes one reconcile it with the wild c avertings and disorderly episodes that\ / 
surround it? We can say of Fellini T s lates^ film what Salchas said of. La Dolce 
Vita, 



La doucer^ de vivre Vest pas un tableau harmonieux et poll, 
mats une free que aux excrqissances mpns true uses, un monument 
baroque constitute par une multitude d'eUments rapportfis.* 0 

"Une multitude d*61€ments rapport£s" is a characteristic of baroque art which 
delights ^asymmetrical equilibrium. The wild rage of a Fellini episode finds 
its own equilibrium in the Inevitable moment of stillness which follows it. 
There may nqt be the geometrical order of classical art, but there will always 
b? .the cadences of the finest baroque art. Fellini himself makes this distinction 
when speaking of Ciuiietta deglj Spirit! : 
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The slightly. rhapsodic tone you speak of probably derives 

from ..this — the story told In chapters; in llttl^j^ctures^___^: 

! like the ancient frescoes or cartoon strips* ~I would very" 

much llktt to be able to do a film' one day that is as neat and " 
. precise as the design of a crystal, I would have to impose, a ' - 
discipline upon itself, as an exercise, . Get -away- for once from : 
the charms of a story ibid In sweeping cfcdences, enclose every- ' 
thipg In perfect geometry,* 1 

V * * 

Joftn F, A, Taylor sees this principle o£;cadences leading to polnts.of equillb* 
rlum as ah Inevitable one In the art of -therfllu of which he says': - '*.' 

Plc-orlally It Is powerful only as It works by cadenc.es, re- ,'■ 
* solving actualities of. movement into moments of poise or^ 

suspension,. These moments Of -poise' or stispensidn, from Which ^ ¥ - 
movement Issues, towards which It gravitates, are the pictorial 
j equilibria here under analysis^ {in paintings} , ° 



Fellirii does impose a discipline on himself already; . jie carefully plans > 4ri : \, 
each of his filins* theses moments of "poise or suspension*': towards whidi action 
"gravitates.- 1 and fromj^which It ''issues* 1 . There-are the empty deserted scenes/ 
^where the hero, or antl hero, Is left al^ne^ scenes which have the sdme signifi- 
cance as the negative field of a painting where the fainter has ^dellberatilX" 
put nothing so that what he has drawnmay, stand out^ll the -more- In contrast, m 
and> yet, the negatlye area has a shape of its own as in The Dance 'by Henti ' : - 

Matisse; fc ' , * * ' ^ ' 

■ * - * - 

Pouvez voug dfefinir cette notion d'eapace qui est uri des 
. decqrs essentiels de vos* films? " Le vide'#»laisse la place • 
% des presences occultes qui tentent d'aider les personnajges *. 
/k regarder autour d*aux avec des yeux neufs,^^- 

- ! * * / 

We see that Felllni is aiming at the same effect as does a painter. But besides 
this suspension in space there is^ also, a suspension of time; d \ 

"v. ■ - 

J'essale de cr£er une sorte de spasme du temps oft on peut > 
espSrer qu* advienne un miracle, que les per'sonnages alent ~ 
enfln la rSv£latlon, C'est comme \» suspense & rebours de 
lUctlon, Intfirteurfe.** 

. In Fallini-Sa tyr 1 con there are five* 13 .such points of equilibrium which stand 
out above tha turmoil* in. a suspension of time and space. There Is; of course* 
the' central one* the Suicide Villa, bjut on each' side. of it aire two more* The 
flrst'occuts after the c'ollapse of the Insula Fellcles; the climax/of the re- 
veillngs in the first section of the film; it 1$* when Encplplus fjlnds himself 
alone in the art gallery* Thfe second time he Hriti&ytoim at dawn 

near the dasert fountain after the night of trlmalcUi^t^^st* Aftar further; 
episodes of lust we find rest at the Suicide Villa,* then the^iS^phrodite" 
scanas.lead us in£o the fight with the Minotaur* and 'Encolplus's isolation in 
the arena, The fifth point of suspension comes near the end of the filmrie'ar. 
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ttie seashore, when Ascyltus has died, after Encolpius 1 ^ episode with Cenothea. 
1$ should Be noted that each one of these five points of equilibrium immediately- 
follows a death scene 46 . This higfiligfits^the suspension of time and space, the 
equilibria are always .dead points, "the still, point of the turning wheel. 11 As 
Jota F. A. Taylor says of paintings^ . , ^ 

' K - * \ ♦ * 

The point of intersection of the perpendicular axes is the 
cemetry of $11 dynamic effects: it is the point of no 'tension, 
absolute aero for that field, as perfectly static and immobile^- 
as- it is' singular and compulsive.*' (Italics jftine)' 
■ <■ ^ ' Jf ^ t \ 

the most immobile,, singular and compulsive spene* in FeliinlrSatyricon is that of 
thexsiicidesi the place whereTtime is dclibcratcly^ toppcd has to be the 
strongest point pt equilibrium. So it is with" the / suicide of Steiner in: La 
Doic^Jfita, the suicide of Biulietta's girlhood friend in Gtultetta degli; Spirit! 
aid t the suicide of II Hal to in La Strada (he allows himself to be killed)^ each 
these suicides is the main point of equilibrium of thejEilms conc^rhejd* The 
four /subsidiary points of equilibrium in Fellini-Satyricon have some&ing kike 
i^ c^am^n^ not oply are^they preceded by a death scene, but they are l^diitely 
followed by a significant meetings they are ncft cul-de-sacs , but crpssipadi^. - ^ 
_Ji3te; tSe intersections of ^t]je axes in a painting. .In each casi, follo^ngOH^bn - 
his- isolation Encolpius meets the poet (source of inspiration)- Eumolpus who ' 
Attempts to lead him to some kind of salvatioiL sets him* again on the journey 
of life*.*-- It is roughly equivalent ttfftlarcellp's meeting' of the innocent, iyotig 
girl 4 af ter his moments of isolation in La Dolce Vita ; the last time, near the 
4ead bloated fish on the seashore, certainly rejdnds one of Euaolpus's qead body 
oh the seashore^ tifear th^end>of Fellini-Satyricon , Around these points of 
equilibrium, tt\en, one can observe another principle qf disposition at work, a 
cyclic rhythm of events^ - they really are, still points of a turning wheel. . ' 

- . ' ** > ■ < 

* ^John F. A. Taylor speaks of this cyclic rhythm, and its accompanying intrin? 
sic rhythm in terms of painting: * * * * % * 

,An ornamental sequence will invariably exhibit two distin- ^ 
gui,shable rhythmic patterns. The first is the rhythm of its - 
cycle, the second is the rhythm- within, its cycle. The one 
depends on the repetition of a motive: , the other depends <>n , 
\ f the character of the motive rfcpeatei.^ 

If "we think of each of the points of equilibrium as the end of an act when time, 
'and space is suspended, or the end of a movement in musib, then within each apt 
we can discern the same rhythm of events forming a pattern or theme* with varia- 
tions in each act or movement. There is in each of the five sections bf Fellini- 
Satyricon a fight or struggle, a*shcw staged for spectators-, a procession, a 
journey, an orgy with a climax, and each time, for Encolpius, a sexual encounter. 
Ttiesfc" events do not occur eadr+time in the save order but, as in a musical ctfmr 
portion, there are significant variations, variations which are quite complex 
yet/ it bears repetition, quite significant (The pattern of these events in each 
act is set out in Appendix C) . There are two episodes not 'mentioned in the li^t 
above,, the two stories of^the two widows', one coming, at the end of the second 
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act; and the othetf in the last act* But these two excrescences balance-one ^ 
anotherf it, is tnp device Fellini has employed to emphasise the balance of the 
^f ire t two acts of the film against the last two, regarding the third ^act aa a ^ 
central panel* Such is the cyclic rhythm which touches the souls of men; the 
external events are there to convey an interior meaning; the diapoeition 
illuminates the invention* Beneath the varied order, of similar eveflts there is 
a ^thmic movement within the hero's soul which is unvaried each time; Sis ^ ; 
attempt to distract himself in -wild entertainments is inevitably followed by a * 
moment of mockery which leaves him isolated, . In each movement the aoul is dis- 
tracted* divided and isolated; each time ttfe isolation is interrupted $y an, 
invitation which begins the cycle again ^In the first half of thf film there 
Is arw invitation through contemplation of art and poetry in the second half an 
invitation to debauchery and cannibalism; which suggests an* intrinsic rhythm in 
the film as a whole* This is* indeed/^the *casfc* The joyful, "good fun" attitude 
of the first half ia contrasted with the sadistic/ revolting degradation <o£ ;tHe" 
second half , Ihe homosexuality of Gi tori, Ascyltue, and Encolpiua, and the ^ait 
pj Trimalchio, have a veneer of pleasantness^ but the hemaphrodite tfcene anSEt- 
the cannibalistic feast of the second half illustrate the final masodtistic it age 
in the cycle of corruption. The two widows ' stories make a similar contrast* 

* "v,\ 1 ' ' - ■ ■ . , f :-; ^ : . v : "* 

The, meaning as it emerges from the fori of an artifact was known tq' ;; 
renaissance critics as invention: v s ^ / 

i ' 1 ' ' ■ / \ 

Ihe poet ^imitatfes not the particular; but the simple idea ? 
clothed in its own beauties, wtkch Aristotle calls the ^ 
, -* - v universal**** / \* 

i ' i / ' . * 1 ^ * " ■ . 

Invention Consisted i\& clothing an idea in a beautiful form to-achieve a uatwf- 
sjlwtrtijth; the form is itself part of the invented idea* Fellini speaks of 
Him In terms of invention as well as' in %erm of memory and disposition. Haying 
finished Fellini- Satyr icon he conpented, "it was certainly a pay ecological > : ^ 
assault course* inventing the whole .world. v .In the film everything is r invented: 
faces* gestures/ situations*' surroundings ** objects *"^ the most compelling thing 
atbgtit the invention in the film is the way the ideas are made luminous t>y their 

.disposition. The main principle of the disposition here is* as has been illus- 
trated* fragmentary episodes* But the fragmentary .nature of the structure 16 
only an outward expression, of the f ragmen tar iness of, life* Which is one bf the 

. principle ideas in the film* The effect of the fragment ariness is ^to give a- 
.sefise of alienation which is a second theme in the film* According to Fellini, 

Hie Satyr icon is mysterious first and foremost because it .is / 
■ , ; fragmentary* - But its fragmentariness, itf> in a certain sense/, 
symbolic — of the general fragment a rinesa of the ancient / 

world **. * It's a completely alien world* in fact*^^ 

< * ^ ~ * 

But what chiefly interests Fellini is the ancient world* its fragmentariness ; and 
its alienation* as an image- of today's world: 
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The. encounter with that world and that society turned *out to 
be a joyful, affair; a stimulation^ fantasy, an encounter 
■ * rictf in themes of remarkable relevance to modern Society . In 
4 ■ • fact^it seems we* can find* disconcerting analogies ^between Roman 
. society before the final' arrival of fliristianity e ~ a cynical, 
society, impas^ive^ corrupt and frenzied ™ and society today, 
- more 'blurred in its external characteristics only because it is 

internally more con fuafed, > Then sri nw*w^ find ourselves com . : 
fronting a society at the height of its splendor but revealing 
already- ihfe signs of a progressive dissolution; a society in 
which politics Is only* the sordid, routine administration of a 
common affluence #nd; an end in itself; r where big business in- " 
trudes at all levels in* the brutality -of its instruments hid 
■ A ® the v vulgarity of its ends; , a society In which all beliefs « 

religions v philosophical,; ideqlo^c^ and social have # 
. :crui*led, and been displ^ r 

ecl*ctx<£si^^ reduced to a frivolous and . - 

.meaningless bundle oC'notions or to a glooiny and 'fanatical *. . 

elitism-. If the work of ^Petr^^lis: the realisticv *loody an4 f ; 
* "* amusing description of the custOMy ctvaracters and general feelv - 
. 6t those times, the film we 

be a fresco in fantasy key,* a powerful and evocative allegory -» 
£ satire of the world we live in .tSSay^? - - 

< >; - " j 

It is interesting to notice how each element in, the; disposition, each ^ \ 
element in the cyclic rhythm of events, figurp forth tid own element bf: mewing,' 
tfie £heme being varied, as in a musical 4 cbi^pl|tioti^ in each ^isodeV tnchif r * 
lournby through life (journeys and procession^^lmah will' try to. relate h|We_lf , 
tb the people he meets either privately (sexualf^encounters) or publicly (staged 
Show and orgies) witfi the inevitable result q||f*ing alienated (fights) MjiL , 
left alone to start the cycle again; the only way out of this : * v ^ci9i»V^circi£. 
is suicide or death* In /the journeys the hero makes in the various episodes !of 
FeUihi-Satyricon one can* t help thinking of Evefyri&n, the same atwnymous kind- '* 
of personality, who had to pass through a partly ?ewraliaed bog jand endure fife, 
sword, and^ the halter*. Speaking of his previous films Fellini eaidi 



irce of life ; 

conduct, of behavior, that will more clbeely 
true roots of ttujir individuality." % 



each time I am telling the story bf 'characters in quest ol 
themselves, in search of a more authentic source of life, of 

relate to the 



Btit» Although every meeting is precious* the Fellini character never eeen^to 
find in them any permanent salvation: 

" ^ ( S * \ i\ 

L'exemple des uns, 1* experience des autrea; les bonnes 

paroles des Samaritains de passage* ne suffieent pas II . " * 

changer la vie. La .resistance passive dee|h£ros nggatifs 

de Fellini est prodigieuse* 54 y ' 

In his journeys the hero*s main efforts are concentrated on trying to relate to. 
others, attempts at love* These attempts to relate tb^o there arer objectified in 
sexual encounters, staged shows, and orgies, ell of which leave the hero alienated 
without love* What Fellini said of his first works can* be said oif all his film£, 
including his latest: 



*" Biles sont une tentative de raontrer qui lea origines de A 

toiites nos^angoisses, peurs et d£ fail lances sont un : ' £ 
: : manque d'amour." - ' 

Eatery encounter offers a different kind of love, but one thing they all have in 
.cojnSon is; finally, a rejection of all lovp. Asked if his-films were Christian, 
F4lltni replied, 

Si, par cftr&tien, vous eqtendez une attitude d f amour envers 
son prochain, il.rae seinble que \ . . oui* tdus mas films 
+ — sont ax^e^^jt-cette^id^,- II y a une tentative de raconter 

un mondesana amour * * „ des gens qui exploi tent les 
autres,» * 4 

By the end of the film one has the impression that love in this world has reached 
the stage of what Kenneth Burke calls, ■ ' 1 . 

sheer neutral commmicati on (communication bein| the area 
\ where .love has becoM so general ized^ desexualized, M tech- ^ / 

noiogized 11 , that ohly close critical or philosophic scrutiny 
can discern the vestiges of the original motive) 

le state of alienation is complete A" man standing alone before the fascinating 
/stery of life, /all its terror, its beauty and its passion, 1 ' 58 ; 

=-^30t as* the f ragmentarinfese of the disposition helped to create the idjea of 
alienation* so the elocution Fellini employs helps to reinforce it: '-In o^fer 
Vo tive the film this fueling of alienation, I have adopted a dream 1 anguage V"*** 
This ia why he wanted to use Latin; VLatin. This will increase the sense of- 
"^ttfrrfion/'^Q The chawxtera were planned as, "personalities which aeem tb . 
haye breathed another . air, eaten ottier foods. f 'ol As with Brecht, alienation is 
nbt only a theme of the film but also a technique for maintaining the truth 
which might be lost in involvement: 

I am convinced the framework of alienness is- the- only one- 
that can inaure me, against the danger of a dialectical 
relationship with a vertiginously remote and unknown 
realtty. 62 

' - - " 

^Oner.way in which Fell^St achieves alienation within a scene is by the lack of 
pby^ical .comumication of characters within the same scene, as with the people' 
in Seurat's Su nday Afternoon on the Grande-Jatte . Such a technique is perhaps 
most obvious in the Suicide Villa sequence, but is also true of many of fecolpius 1 
scenes* Allied to this is the juxtaposition of a highly lighted Character 
against a dark background or vice versa', a chiaroscuro effect which distinguishes 

.baroque artists such as Tintoretto and El Greco. The isolation achieved by this 
percussive rhythm of light and shade is intensified by the . continuous rhythm of 
a petfson against a large immobile background, or the immobility of a person 
against a moving background such as a crowd." Besides thtf way Fellinl lights or 
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colours a. scene and moves his people around In it, often the Irreality of the, 
scene 'Itself gives a sense of physical enstrangement ; On* thinks of El Greg's 
View of Toledo where one Is hot sure where the scene Is real, and where der ' 
llberately an expression of what Fellini would call "a state of soul/* "Mes i 
persbnnages sont trans parents et les pays ages aont dee <tate d'&me objectives} 
par ^ux#"^ The, characters f also, are often grotesque for the/sawe purpose: ■ . 

sometimes, more than' one character Is presented suddenly' '$i 
with a completely unreal, look, so t*uch"sb that a stimulating ■ ; y 
ambiguity between fantasy and reality Is created*^ i- ^ 

fellini has the ability, like Kafka f to build into a real character the a^ar- 
ance of an irreality, which has fantastic and synl>oilc overtones/ without ^y^r 
letting us forget the reality "of the character * Since he is working with^f|lm 
he ton combine the anfciguity of an El Grecc^llke- sc6he with the a^lg^t^^f-a 
K^flta-like character*' Just as to his exploitation of -the inemory he adil^| 
mulxiple layers of consciousness, so In his 'exploitation, of film Itagua^jjnf /' - 
portrays panlfold levels of jreillty* .^W-'- . 

The ambiguity revised by skll^ " 
acter is supported by an attbiguity arising fron editing techniqueg t es^ect^iy^ 
tfiis r ji^ cut* We are suddenly taken out of a scene before rae: actibn i r . - 
fljrisfied, often at the crucial point, as T when . the Insula ^Fell^leS ls-ffi^iai : ^ - 
around Encolpius or when Eumolpus. is apparently about to be flung into jthe fiirnace 
V^at interests Fellini In this, film Is, , ;| v : 



To work f In fac£, as the archaeologist does, when' he asseablesr 
, a fw,potsher(Js or pieces of masonry and reconstruct* not an 
ampfip^a-or 1 a' temple ; but in artflf a ct 'In^w^l^'^e/^^ef t is 
Implied; and this artifact suggests wre of the o^ginal , %* 
reality, Ih that It adds an iMefinable itid unresolved amount 
to its ^scinatipn ^ '■[;!, 
spectator * * * corruption, the leprosy of r "ti«fc» niiiketf 4 *X' 
everything more atibiguous, Indeclpher^le, obscure, and thus ;t 
full/of enchantment*** " \* -\ ' 

This aim Is similar to that of the metaphysical poets of the. early seven^^hth 
century, also baroque artists, significantly back in fashion In the twentieth 
-century* Cowley speaks with approval of, "the manner of the Prophets 1 Writing 
* * .%, where half I5 left out, to be supplied by the Hearer*" 67 Accompanying .the" 
distortion of figures, space, and time for the purpose of achieving a i^tap^ysl*- 
^cil reality within a physical reality Is Fellini *s creation of- dissonance In 
the use of colour, x * ' ^ 



■/ Just as elements may be disposed according to space and time so, in a visual 
medium, they can also be^dlj|posed according to colour* In Giulietta degli 
Spirit! Fellini first used colour to achieve aoblguity* He says: ^ -V 

, The anblgulty la. Intentional and is one of -the keys to the 
film* the thing that really made it Effective, was coldr* 

.It Is the color that determines the ambiguity between/the 
trlckln^ss and ttip fantastic lighting*** 1 j 



4 



;This happens in Fellini*Satyricftn, 6ut in the latter film the author goes a step 
'^further. Firstly he imposes e limitation on hltaaelf in the use of colour as a 
painter or musical, composer often chooses to work within a limited scale, and* 
obviously, for.much the same reasons* Such discipline has a compulsion 3 6f; its 
^wn» litce a poem confined, to a sonnet form. The colours Fellini chooses to use 
f<Jr most scenes ar^ not complementary; yellow* orange, brown, red and biack; 
Vhei recombination Inevitably produces^ a dissonance Which reflects the dissonant 
mopdof the invented Ideas* (tee exceptional scene, as is^ jp_be expec ted; is the 
Suicide Villa scene where white and "dark green are predominant. These t^o 
colours are close enough to being coilfplementary, and produce a harmony which 
whe* combined with other harmoniously ordered elements in' the sc^ne, has a -very 
powegrfui effect of peace in contrast to the other scenes- of the. film* x A thev^ x 
announced, in one act in a certain combination of the principle colours is #aried 
in another act by a different combination of colours which suggests a (Uffere^t 
mood* For example ^he changing colour of Eurolpus's garments counterpoints i his.' 
gradual degredation In the gallery he is wearing a brown, almost mon^sfei 
e cetic gown which changes to red, a garish yellow in the arena, arid a white c 
urial cloth on* the beach*' This is "a very simplified example of tlie ww;§^ 
disposition of colour supports the disposition of otfter elements throughout the 
fii&tjas a whole. \ \ \ -~ .;x 

r Where classical art tends to make manifest the*order external reality/ 
baro$u* art suggests §n additional order of internal te^it^; Jro 



Fellini is th^ttjhe can copvey both these realities simu It aneousiy in all: tlie r 
elements with -which he is /working, space y tim^a^^cfolour; He distorts these/ 
elements sufficiently to suggest metaphysical overtones, but. never lets them/ 
lose touch with ttfeir earthly existence; - / 

Out, le baroque est one rhStorique, mais qui a besoin pour 
survivre et refleurir d'un subs t rat mfitaphysi que justify 
parades situations concretes assez particuliSres pour sous- 
tendre une fipoque ou une region precises, a^sez g£n£rales 
• pour pbuvoir s'&changer avec d 1 autre* lieux et d'autres temps 
analogues; il peut aussi exp rimer les grandes & r "tions qua 
le*style classique laisserait-6chapper^ 9 - . . ." 

Fellini ndt only encompasses the complete scale and fantastic variety of the 
baroque spirit, from its energetic, dynamic enjoyment of life to its melancholic, 
almost masochistic contemplation of death, a tribute to his fertile memory and 
f ruitful invention, but he also achieves with his disposition and elocution, ah 
ordering of^thte variety which is both logically compelling and artistically 
satisfying/ In addition he is able to suggest manifold levels of consciousness 
.andi reality which give his artifact a universality tfhich should make it immortal. 



\ 



ou f adorn* t the d$ep Gulf of Ages past, 
And canst pluck up. with ease 
The years which Thou -dost please, , • 
Like shipwrackt treasures by rude Tempests cast 

Long since into the Sea* ^ 
Brought up "again to light and publique Use by Thee 
Nor dast thou only Dive so;lfcw, 

_ ; " • BUt fl^ 

With an unwearied Wing the other way on high. 



- — Where Fates among the Stars dp grow; 

- ', " ^ 

n There into t^e close Nests of Time do'st peep. 

And there With piercing Eye, I 
Through tfce^firtt shell. m& the thick White do'st spie,j 
• Years to come a formina lie t / j 
Close in Jtheir ^a£^: /$^i^3Ue asleep t j 
>■ Till \ hat<fafc by iHe -S % vital heat" ; 
Which ;>6^g^- them yet does brooding set * J 
They; Li fi; and Mot ion jte t » " 
And ripe at last with vigorous might f 
Break through the Shell, and take their everlasting Flight, 

a 

. > - •■ - ;- -■ — - -.-^ 
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-\ / NOTES ■ . . .. 

Bell ini's Satyricon ed» Carlo Zanelli* trans* Eugene Walter and John tta thews, 
Tfiailantine; York, 1970), p, 125* " 

In this respect the encounter of ttacolpius i/ith the -^inotaur is revealin** 

3 Tli e A3rt of the Moving Picture ■ ftlacmillan, New York, 1915J* f ' 

This distinction of I^aV Ricliards might well be applied, for example, to": 
Siegfried Kracauer'e The ory ot^gilau 



5.,. a- 

|v* The*Oaily Cardinal , Sept, 25, 1*70, p* 5, ^ 



V: 6 ibid* 



_^3*iH?£**«« t0 Wlioi 1 * Satyricon, .op* sit*, p* 44. 



ft ! J, *in\er^«rvith Tullio Kezich included in Juliet of Ihe Spirits ed 



Tullio kasich, trans, 3o*ttrd Gteensfieldj Orion (H«f York, 1965), p. 47. 

9-." - . • - ' ■ 

Interview wltu Gideon jSachm ann^quotad by 



Hortnan H. Holland in "la Etolce Vita % 



Renaissance of tne Filtu ed. Juliua fielloiie. (Collier, iimt Xork, 1970)', p. 79, 

^ °the iiaily Cardinal . Sept* 30, 1970, p. 9, 
U 



13 

* .-. viorria (See Note 10); 



It could ba argued that viorria is too insignificant as a critic to fee cons^d^red 



14 

in this context, but his article ia a conveniently hyperbold extension of a 
fashionable critical attitude, and illustrates the absurdity. of such a point of 
yisiV by taking it to^tts logical conclusion* v - 



15 / ^ 

-"iiaroque et esthtftique du mouisDent % gtudeg Cinematoaraphiques , Vol* 1, No* 1-2, 

j>rintempe 196U (tiris, 1960), p* 15* 



"ibid* 



- The rapid increase in knowledge and consequent expansion of tjhe mind^demanded in 
tha renaissance period, ** in the twentieth century, newUedia of expression* 
In both instances it is a case of the message forming the Media, not vice versa* 

* \ 

18" ' \ 

Such aa Hantup, Ascham, Dennis, Fraunce, Sidney, Puttanhaml Uilaon, Bacon, Hobbes, 



Slaht and Sound , Autumn, 19^0, p, 218* - * . / 

Hibid* 



Oldhau* 



l;;2 
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Interview with Genevieve Agel, Leg Chemins de Ffellini, editions du cerf (Paris, 
1956), -p;.. 93. . J ' T 



20 it 



the answer of Hr-r-Hotibes to. Sir Will. D'Avenant's Preface before Gondihert »" 
Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century, Vol II (1650-16W), ed.- J. i. .' 
Spingarn (Oxford, 1908), p. 54. ■ " ' ;. 
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Interview with Pierre Kast, interviews with Film Directors ed. Andrew Sarris, 
" Discos (Q^York, 1969), p. 192. ^ ^ 



22 



Interview with Tullio Kezich,^ op., cit. p. 44. 
Mimesis trans. R. Trash (Princeton, 1953), p. 551. 



24 



Federico Fellini (Paris, 1963), p. 46,. 



25 



A Rhetoric of Motives (Los Angeles, 1969), p. 43., 



26 

: dp* cit* p, 55* 



27 



op, cit* p* 27* 
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'opv cit* p* 542. 



29, 



This ha^ been demonstrated. by R. HeiiteeA E*\ Klebs and J* Pi Sullijvan* See the, 
latter's^ The Satyriconof Petronius (London, \ 1968), p* 93* 



3a 



_ The Satyr icon of Petronlus trans* W* Arrwsm^th (Ann Arbor, 1959) 



31 The 



Poe try of John Oldha 



ed* 



Dobrfie (London, I960), p* 6 7 * One 



interesting comparison of the works of Jonson ajnd Fel21H. r therf zxz wztiy 
similarities* 
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> p. .95; 



could an, 



bp,* cit*, p* 547* 
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Preface to The Rival Ladies * 
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Interview with Agel, op; cit*, p. 94 T * 



v Felliai's Satyticon op, cit., p. 27. 
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ibid: , p . 26 . 
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Quoted by Gilbert Salachas, op. cit., .p. 89; 
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op. cit., p. '69. 
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op**acit.> p. 75. 



41^ 



Interview with Tullio Kezich, op* cit.* p % 47-48. 



- ./ 
y^ 



Design and Expression in the Visual Arts (Hew York, 1964), p. 46 (nbtejr. 



4 3 , • - • V t 

Interview of Fellitil with Agel, op. cit., p. 94., 



44 



ibid., p. 95. 



45, 



V 



fb T rm, with. the climax, tha main *point 
the third act* 



v jt " 



They correspond tb' 1 the ends of \he five acts in a Shakespearean; type dramatic 

x>f equilibrium* coning .itear the end, of 



"46^ 



^ the people dying in the earthquake, Trltnalphlo in his tomb and the widow of ^ 
Ephesua story, the deaths qf the Patricians, the death of the Hamaphrqdite> 
\ and the death of As cy It us/ v 

i . . r v % * ' - . . \ "\ - 

*-op. cit*. p. 47 (note)* 

' 48^' * J ? 

op; cit.* p; 1WK 
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Girolano Tracartoro, Naugerius. sivg de poetica dialogue (1555); gratis. R. 
Kelso, University of Illinois . Studies in Language and Literature^ ix (1924) 
No^ 3, p; 58. \ \ " 
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feilini's Satyr icon , op. v cit., pp. 19 & 26. 
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Ibid., p. 25. 
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ibid., pp. 43-44. 
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itarview with Kast, op. cit., p. 182. 
Salachas, op.' cit., pp. 64*45. 
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Interview with Agel, op. cit., p. 
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Quoted by Salachas, op. cit., p. 107. 
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Op* Cit*, p* If. • 

ilini, in p^tetace to Fellini's Satyr icon, op. cit., p. '46. 
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3 *ibl|d., p. 2y * 



60 ibid., p. 28. 
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D1 ibid., p. 5. 
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ibid., p. ,30. 
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One could, of course, discuss this technique in terms of music as well as of 
painting . 

{. * 
6 *Interview with Agel, op. cit. , r ~p\ 93.' 
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Fellini;; interview with Kezich, o.p. cit., pp. 58-59. 
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Fellini; in Fellini's Satyricon. op. cit., p. 4. 
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Poems, ed. A. R. Waller. 2 Vols. (Catfcridge 1905-06). Vol. I, p. 214. 
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Interview with Kezich, op. cit., p. 59. 
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Paul Roques, "L'Esprit Baroque." Etudes Cinema tographi q n *, co- <-'<r ." 
p.. 50-51. 
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A. Cowley, Poems, op. cit., pp. 185-86. 
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PISCUSSIOK OF THE IJ1LS PRESENTATION ENTITLED "THE- IMPORTANCE OF EXAMINING THE 
' CONSCIOjJSNEgS OF THE FILHjAKERj FOCUS OK THE FILMS OF FEDERICO FELLINI AND ON 
'CHRISTOPHER PARKA'S CUT' „ 



ERIC 



N 

Powers : I saw, or at least I think I saw, Jim Bel son frantically scribbling 
during lan's presentation t ft think we would all be interested in hearing Jim's 
comments on Isn's notions of memory and ^consciousness* 

Bel son : I did take notes on Ian's counfcnts, but I'm not exactly sure Where to 
begin* There are quite a^few points I would like to have clarified before I ■ * 
make, any statement about lan's presentation* >I dftn't want to develop a debate* 

and as of right now, there doean't aeem to be any reasons for one* t * / 

i 

The relationahip between Petronius* and Fellini'* SACTRICOM was an inter- 
esting one* What struck mp'when we were talking about archetypes was the similar , 
relationship between FeUini's filmland Cut * Ian made* t^believe* some question- / 
able Remarks about the^ meaning for the audience of some of those images* If . 
Fellini's Satyricoiy r and if Petronius' work is the, origin of; the wall archetype, 
to what exterft canzone draw similar conclusions about the obvious relationship 
between 8|j and Cut? Cut presents the double image and the voice giving advice 
to the filmmaker / while in Sfe Guido rejects similar advice from his writer** 
friend at thy spa* The carnival atmosphere in which the filmmaker is involved T 
and the recurrent themes of music are similar in both films* The pictures on 
the wall of the filmmaker's editing, room in Cut are like the images Guido has 
pasted on his walls in 8jg*' The symbolism of the two amused women in Cut , with 
their continual justaposition, resettles the whore /madonna of Claudia Cardinale 
in 8|5* 

1 

I can understand the division that Petronius granted as fragmentary: ertra 
parts -in fragmentary form; but to go and draw a structure for Satyricon as s 
classical five act fork ateems somehow strange* * * is that what you mean? 

Liills : I was making a comparison in terms of imagery* I wasn't trying to make 
a comparison* in terms of structure* I was speaking of the film itself:* 

\ 

Belaon : You seem to be speaking simultaneously of frsgmentation and structuration* 

Kills : I don't think the two thinga are opposed. I think you can have frag- 
mentation and structure as well* The idea of the fresco is important in that 
regard* The opening and closing shot of a fresco (in Satyricon) gives sn indi- 
cation of the style that Fellini uses; If you look at a fresco, it is frag- 
mentary in one sense, and yet it also has a structure* I don't think that be- 
cause something is fragmentary it necessarily means that we have to omit the 
notion of structure* * . 

Fellini looka upon the memory as/ a mirror in which, ina sense, we can 
see a reflection of ourselves* Hobbes, interestingly, uses the same image to 
refer to memory* There is a clear qnalogy between the two notiona* 



Perhsps John Tokar could make a few connente* 



Xokar : tly perspective on the consciousness of the film director is quite a bit 
different from the one employed by these, gentlemen* I'm more in te re a ted in a 
philosophical question: What are the filmmaker's presuppositions? Are they old; 
are they new?. In other wot da, I want to know his worldview* This is a question 
.of consciousness* Consciousness can only be conceived in a relational or con- 
textual way* I don't feel tKat consciousness can be conceiVed of as it has 
been,, tonight; as an isolated phenomenon, or as a .prima facie first cause for 
creation* Yet this is how it has been treated* 

^ U O 




This typk of treatment of consciousness is in the tradition of philosophic 
idealism which* at times, -becomes, subjective idealism. In the c^e of the filto 
Cut it becomes isolipsism. In other words, one is not sure that the material 
woild really exists, thatt there is a materiality. This can he summarised as 
the theory that consciousness precedes matter* I think the impact of such a 
theory is to be found everywhere;; we don't have to look very hard, 

/ * 

Fellini is an excellent example of this, as a man who has stated in. a 
recent interview that he doesn't know what everything is all about, that he's 
not certain about one thing, . We get the impression he is hanging on by s hair* 

Ano^ther <fprm this subjective preoccupation takes is its elevating of form:,* 
form is' an end. in itself; it is more important than any content, any materiality. 
This leads to a preoccupation with Vmemory, with dream, with all the psychological 
apparatuses that idealism has historically developed. We're victims of it; 
we were brought up in it; the whole. culture is permeated with it. Some people 
call it bourgeois ideology: That's probably what it isi that's why they call 
it that, 

I would_like to present a few concepts taken from people who have taken 
the^posit^bn that 'I take: historical materialism. Let me read a quotation 
from Eiseostein: 

The effect, at times, is astounding, hut the price paid 
is the entire~dissolution-of-the very foundation of 
literary diction and the entire decomposition of literary 

* method itself. For the lay reader , the text has been 
turned into abracadabra, in this joy shared the sad fate 
of all the so-"", lied left tendencies in art that reached 
full flower witu the entry of Capitalism into the imperi- 

< alistic stage , \ 

+ And Lenin, in Imperialism. The Highest Form of Capitalism , sets that date, at 
just before the beginning of World War I, lie claims that the people involved 
in that war were there because of conflicting property interests. 

On the one hand, there is a firm belief in the permanency of existing 
order, and hence,, a conviction of the limitations of man. This frequently 
produces Ian implosion for the artist, inwards toward form. The implosion is 
not creative and progressive but destructive. The arts themselves can escape 
the fretters of bourgeois limitations only in a revolutionary ideology and 
revolutionary themes, 

Bretolt Brecht once wrote* "One does not progress by being profound. 
Depth is a dimension in itself, just depth in which, then, nothing all comes 
to life* In fact, this idealistic world so heavily hung with psychological 
interpretations increases and spreads the darkness instead of cutting through 

it,}'/ ' 

Another solution had to be thought of, an idealistic one, namely the 
psychological transformation of the personality. If you can't get what you 
yant, we will make you like what you get, . In this attitude, the Buddha was a 
forerunner of Frtiudianism, ^ * * 



V 

No Maharaja in India has ever had the mendacious arrogance and insolence of ; 
the American ruling class and its~tTOd~eating vassals* They have not merely 
threatened cities with extermination* but entire continents who refuse to 
pander to their insolent greed* 

B lonsky : A portion of what you said interested me* But there was a quotation 
that you plucked from Eisenstein which had to do with bourgeois narrative as 
reinforcing belief In the * permanence of the existing order, re: ideology; and 
I understand you to be^fncorpotating that into your own voice* 

There has been some work that's been done for example in de-mythologizing 
testifying voices* And. I had in mind a book called Mythologies by Roland 
Barthea* which is concerned with various kinds of mystification: wrestling, 
coins, food, etc* I was interested in your^thotiglit related to the Satyr icon 
or put in terms of Its mysticatory or *nti-mysticatory structures* 



-Tokar : It doean*t tell us a damn thing* 

Blonsky : I beg^your pardon* „ 
Tokar : It doesn't tell us a damn thing* 
Blonsky : I'm terrible* I don f t follow* 

Tokar : I would associate that film with the New American Cinema Group, which ^ 
films don't tell us a damn thing, at least about anything that 'a really important* 
I*m not interested in the fact that Fellini is hanging on by a hair. We all 
are* What*a new? 

Llewelyn : But for the historical aterialist, any capitalist or any non*revol- 
utionary art is bound to be reactionary, is bound to be part of the superstructure 
therefore, it is idealist* They define art that way* Hon- revolutionary art is 
by definition part of the superstructure; so they just eliminate it* 

i ■ 

Blonsky ? Why would Satvricon be called reactionary? 

Llewelyn : I'm just saying that in their frame of reference, they define terms 
so that they can reduce all works of art to a single, easily disposable vocab- 
ulary: rather a sanitary way of dealing with an uncomfortable aesthetic word* 

Tokar : You say that with a sneer* j 

Llewelyn : Yes, I say that with a sneer because I speak with reapeetf for the 
products of thousands of years of human efforts in aesthetics* I don't think 
it can be* easily diaposed of* < j 

Berghen : * Could you be »re clear, John, in what you are opposing ko Ian f s 
comments* I've assjumed that you are talking about a philosophical position 
that has to do with activism as opposed to reflections* 

Tokar j jtfo, I'm trying to deal with rationalism, not activiam* Vou have to be 
rational before you act* 
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Bershen: You said that Ian's interest was not important* that Cut was not import 
ant, that New American Cinema did not deal with anything important. What is 
important? 

Tokar ; 1 think all these vprks are based on a similar psychological premise* 
They're dealing with consciousness in a subjective, internal way* they're 
going inward with consciousness* Consciousness is about something* You can go 
outward or in. Everyone is going in* 

Blonsky : You say "going- in 11 * Do you mean that they, a huge domain of films, 
are introspective regarding consciousness* going in in much the same way that 
Kant went in, to use the metaphor, and examined the functioning of the conscious** 
ness * 

X gather that your objection is to a kind of srt which explores conscious* 
ness* because it (to use Mr* Llewelyn's, term) does nbX alter the proletarian 
consciousness/ Of course you're not saying that * \ \ 

Lesage: I'd like to re-focus the question somewhat* /if you're using a Marxist 
aesthetic or an historical materialist aesthetic* wh#t is happening to people 
when they see a film? And what should be happening to people when they see a 
film? 

Tokar ; , lb* /re seeing it with the eyes of the culture in which they live* In 
other words* unconsciously everyone has a way of looking at the world: it's a 
matter of environment. It doesn't make much sense for us to see a film by the 
- Third World Cinema of South America and expect to relate to it in a meaningful 
w&y* 

Lesage : Are you saying* then* that people are reacting to films in the same 
way they are reacting to visual-Audio reality around them? 

Tokar : Yes* I'd assume that the substance of film is about some material that 
has something to da with people's lives* 

Lesage : I'm not sure that I agree* because I don't believe you have really 
elaborate a theory of what is happening to people when they see a film, - 

Tokar : I'm not interested in physiological or psychological mechanisation that 
is. in operation, X'm not interested in perception* 

Lesage; Eisenstein was interested in perception, 

Tokar ; We all have eyes* we can see* We all have brains* we can reason, 

Harpole : Is this an accurate restatement; There is no need for the common 
man to see Satyr icon or Cut , because it doesn't tell^him anything about the 
improvement of his life* Is that accurate? / 

/ * 

Tokar : Yes* he can identify with it; but what feeling does it communicate to 
you when you walk out of the theater* What are you left with? Anything sub* 
stantial? Is the identification with a dying man something ybu want? 



Blonsky ; As against? 
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Tokar : As against growth, energy, life! 

Blonsky : to talk about a man whose credentials are totally revolutionary, 
Godard, * * 



Tokar : Those are his words * not mine! 

Browne : There are some very interesting parallels between Cut and A Man ^ith a 
Ho vie Camera , Could you tell us exactly j^w this film differs from Verb's 
film, and tell us whether you consider that film a proletarian inspiration 





Tokar : There's a certain group of people who have grasped onto this film f< 
its fortial qualities, and they'viulook at this film as an apology for their 
work* mother words, it's the structural people—the New American Cinema 
people—who like this film* They aren't really sufce the world exists, so they 
say, Vertov's using that way back then, so he's our men tot/. They disregard 
the fact {that Vertov was a man that evolved, his work evolved, that his first 
and most important contribution to film was Kino Pravda ; they disregard thfe 
fact that irfter making A Kan with a Movie Camera , he made an extraordinary film 
called threk Songs About tenin . But if you ask the New American Cinema people 
about these films, they* 11 put the foot down on them. 
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Bershen : What you're saying is not the truth about the New American ^Cinema's 1 
treatment of Kino Pravda and the Songs about Lenin , Annette Michelson does not 
consider Kino Pravda a sun biuret through rain on either side, 

Tokar :< I don't think she sees it in its historical perspective. 

Powers ; John, you say that people unconsciously sees things the way their society 
sees them. But at the same time you say you don't go in for psychological mech- 
anisms. What exactly is your viewpoint? Where does consciousness begin and 
where does the unconscious begin? Wha£ exactly is meant by the* tetm "the 
consciousness of %he filmmaker 11 ? What value is there in discussing it? 

Mitchell : I think that approaching the consciousness of the filmmaker can be 
approached from two viewpoints. Are we interested in examing his consciousness 
because we, toe, are interested in making films, or are interested in the pro- 
cesses a filmroaker goes through? Or, are we interested in it from the view- 
point of the art product itself, the film? If we look at it from the second 
viewpoint, I would say that the consciousness of the filmmaker is rather un- r 
important to the product of art, I think that the art product itself should be 
examined, if you look at the consciousness of the filmmaker and its relation 
to the product, you 1 re getting into a lot of guesswork which may not help 
clarify the work. It may also pervert the work and what the work is trying to 
say, 

Blonsky t Which raises, of course, some very interesting questions. The first 
is the question of the act of consciousness versus the re-writing of the text 
or the perversion of the work, it may well be that to look upon a text is 
to systematically deform it as Malraux said. What I am suggesting is that it 
nay. very well be that we are not dealing in the field of truth at all, but rather 
v in demonstrating the "polyaemie" of the particular text, fox example, what 

una might be interested in doing is- inaugurating lan's thoughts relating to 1 
tike consciousness of the filmmaker. Then, he might find an absolutely opposite 
interpretations; if another interpretation came along, it too would serve; 



and so on* Thus we would be incurring a chain of interpretations which will move 
through time* 

Second* the ancient Yale! New Critical structures against intention don*t 
seem relevant to the question of locating the consciousness * or a consciousness * 
as manifested in a filmic text* 

Betson : I think there maw be a danger in getting involved in some kind of 
" intent ionalist Fallacy" in dealing exclusively with consciousness* For John, 
to quote Eisenstein* somewtW out of context* on Joyce seems to me to be a 
little unfair* since Eisenstein is concerned with the form of Joyce*s writing 
and the revolutionary dialectical form Joyce i? working with* I think you can 
see in Eisenstein a movement toward an incressing interest in the workings 
of the consciousness and of the form of film itself to pott ray, depict* and 
present the working of the inner mini* I reject the statement Shat Joyce N ^ets 
involved in meaningless abracadabra* \ 

Harpole ; You*re not saying we're going to study the man by studying art* not^ 
studying one man's mind by studying his art? . 

Belson : Ho* But it does seem to be valid to discuss the particular form of 
a film to see exactly what has been done in terms of camera snd narrative point 
of view* to determine how the filmmaker focuses on particular faces with ' 
particular cuts™as well as their length and intenaity* / 

Harpole ; You would reslly s,ee as justifiable a study of one man's mind by 
studying his art* Marshall?/ ^ 

/ * 
Blonsky : If, I have Strike W Eieenstein*on my moviola, it gives me great pleasure 

to think that he's not dead in the sense that the consciousness is still alive 

(I'm. not trying to speak mystically). The structures of the consciousness, tha 

aytobolical structures* the intellectual structures are preserved and * re the 

only thing of interest to me* They may provide s relation— text to reader or 

text to me~aa I project the film on the wall* ' 

Harpole ; In other words knowing that a man created it warms it for you* 

Blonsky : The point is that certain minds^are of greater intarest to the' natural- 
izer (that ia* someone who brings them alive again) than othars* I think that 
anything we want to study is legitimate since we're sll aristocrats here* There's 
no doubt that we're not siding our proletarian comrades* 

Harpole ; Well, I suppose that underlying my comment)* was the assumed question; 
Is it legitimate to study art in order to find out more about one manVmindf 

Blonsky ? Georges Poulet* The answer is, "Of course*" But* on other hand t it*s 
legitimate to do anything* 

Llewelyn ; Hell, you go to extremes if you say that its legitimate to do anything* 
I'm just thinking that necrophilia is not particularly my thing* I think you*re 
taking relativism too far* I think we*ll have to assert some aort of ethic* 
I mean if you don't* you can aay *anything goes*. This is why I brought the 
necrophilia business in* 



aionaky : As Albert Ellis said* * * (laughter) 

I would be very arrogant, frankly, If I were proposing areas of exclusion* 
i If 1 understand wh&t Ur* Tokar was saying* he expressed^ an interest in a kind 
of art that"so far the *kind* hssn't been specified—will revolutionarily 
al^er either consciousness of appropriate persons or materials* 

Llewelyn : What you're saying essentially is that you*re affirming critical 
pluralism* X suppose that l*d have to agree with you if that's what you're t 
doing* • 

Blonsky : I have no idea what I*m doing*, (Much laughter) 

Harpole : The point 1 wad trying to make is that to study the filmmaker's mind" 
whether you cone at him from the psychoanalyst's couch or through his eye— is 
openly, a psychoanalytic procedure, not an artistic one* 

Blonsky :, Absolutely not* A psychoanalyst is a man trained in a certain discipline 
who atjove all is a structuralist of a certain kind* I could imagine a study of 
Eisenstein which would entirely dwell at the level of the surface of the rhetoric— 
which analysis, for example, would go frame~by frame, as one chooses, treating 
each frame as a pictogram and analysing ita rhetoric* Such a man would be a 
stylistician and he would surely not be a psychoanalyst* At the same time, it 
could beStrell argued that he was giving himself a End of access to consciousness 
which could only be gotten to live again this way, an inscriptive relationship, 
that is, reader to text* Then we could talk about metaphor implantations by the 

reader* 

i — 

Harpol^ : You can't function as an art critic without studying the mind of the 
maker of the art, and I say that primarily because the process of artistic 
crestion does not always involve a completely logical and completely explainable 
series of steps* 

Blonsky ; I slightly cavilled or bristled when you used to term *art critic'* 
To begin with, I don*t know what a critic is, in a real sense* In my mind I : 
proposed a substitution: analyst* Above all, another word^Same in mind; t poet* > 
or, 'extender of the text*. That is to say, Eisenstein is dead; his texts are 
thereland inert* If one chooses, he may leave them inert or there may come 
along \another man, a poet, snd though his discourse is of a very different order 
from that of $isen$tein, he will gladly and joyfully implant and extend the 
discourse through another kind of poetry* 1 find this a very worthy endeavour; 
the reason I mention that is that there is some connotion in the term 'art critic* 
that seems to somehow cut against this notion of the rewriter andextender of 
texts* \ 

Bor dwell \ 1 got the impression from your paper, Ian, that consciousness is 
a kind of\ prior thing which the filmmaker externalizes* I wonder if that is 
a fair conclusion* / 

Mills ; What is really important is a study of the relationship between the 
director's mind and the external world* That's what I see as being .consciousness* 

Bor dwell . The question I had concerns the implications of your notion of 
consciousness for the creative process. Film may cause a special problem here* 
I'm wondering if your notion allows enough room for the medium* I'm wondering 
/ if you posit consciousness as the primacy of the mind's relation to the external 
O world, where do we consider the medium the artiAt works in? 

ERJC / \ At* 
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Mi lis t There always exists the necessity of structuring this consciousness* 

Bordwell : Consciousness is not so much structured like an object is structured, 
but is discovered in the medium. You're really talking about two things. First, 
a prior thing which is a kind of a process of translation, despite the structuring 
and objectivization process. Second, consciousness as an abstractable-^and • 
extractable— rhing which we induce from the jtorks that we're given. To what 
extent do these things overlap? 

Mills : I think that they overlap completely, as Freud wpuld say about our dreams. 
For example, if you take what he consider^ to be the ultimate form of conscious* 
ness: the truth 'is inyour dreams* Theye is a ^structure there, too, and we 
must agree that the consciousness itself has got a certain amount of structure 
implied in its perception of reality, j 

Bo r dwell : I grant the perceptual givens'and the cognitive glvens. What I*m 
wondering is whew an artist works, what extent do the conditions of the media 
and the conditions of a lot of things pressing in, not simplymodify, but 
actually reconstitute a new level of consciousness tfhich is trtiat we get in an 

art work? / 

/ 

Mills : I think that happens* l/have made a number of films myself, and I'm 
very conscious of the fact that /from the script to the direction it becomes a 
new fitia; its new again on the /editing table. 

Bordwell : I'm wondering i^tfftiat you say is really pertinent to what Fellini 1 
says about himself, because 7l think you*re talking about two consciousnesses: 
that of the living breathing Fellini and that of the consciousness you abstract 
from the films. * 

Blonsky : He can conceive of both the living, breathing Fellini, and the con- 
sciousness mediated through — not only the media 'film 1 tfut the particular 
problematic that arose^i And I think that that's a verjl interesting kind of 
pursuit, the question of the relationship between symbolizer and the symbolized* 

. / 

Bershen:. Eisensteiri is a very good example because he wrote so much. I think 
one of the answers to the 'Intentional Fallacy' is to look at someone's artifacts, 
films, paintings, whatever, and their writing over a long period of time, 

Bordwell ; Again, you're assuming that his written essays are a direct translation 
of his consciousness, 

Bershen : His written essays are his written essays* 
Bordwell : I see, you're proposing a comparison of texts, 

Bershen ; I just finished doing this very thing with October and I can see that 
what he says ig not always what he means. 

Karpole : Aren*t you, then, just reading into his consciousness the way someone 
else charged someone of reading into a film. 
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Bershen : There is my consciousness in the way of anything I do. Every critic's 
consciousness , every person's consciousness is in the way* You can't get rid 
of it; therefore, you have to be aware of ft and make it explicit. There f s no 
way you can get rid of it. 

Blonsky ; But there*s another route you can take. You are proposing as flat a 
critical or analytical language as possible, in order to minimizes the mediation 
of * yoytr own language yourself. , 

Bershen : Flat? , 

Blonsky ; Flat, in the sense that you are careful not to implant metaphors, 
and you're very careful to become jazzy, not to use a flamboyant rhetoric* Could 
I impose the possibility of re-writing the text (to table the possibility of non- 
mediated consciousness for a momeftt). 

Bershen : You have to say that from the<beginning, and then you can use, as in . 
Eisenstein's case, many quotations. At least you*re presenting his i<**as in i* 
his own words. 

Llewelyn : You're trying to talk about Eisenstein*s consciousness, you*re not 
saying that his works mean this and this and this. You're talking about Eisenstein. 

Bershen ; I'm saying that in looking at the film very carefully, and in reading 
EisensteiVs writing, I think I* can see a coming together. IV not trying to 
psychoanalyze him. 

Mitchell . I don't think that when you say you*re writing a paper about October , 
that it is October* * t he-creation you are writing about. it*s sort of the inter- 
action between the creation and the creator. I doh*t think that what you*re 
doing is coming to conclusions about a specific work of art, you're coming t to 
conclusions about interactions between consciousnesses, or interactions between 
creations and creator. ^ 

Les age ; I think we are in an elitist position, all of us in this room, and when 
we talk about works of art, we've been laying on Vulture*, just precisely from / 
the fact^that^rtost Of us have reached the upper-middle class or are going / 
to reach it if we finish school. So when we talk about culture, we talk about / 
it as if it*s a given; when we talk about a work of art, or Satyricbn or read / 
the Hew York Times, we see them as givens. When you're talking about a filmmaker's 
consciousness, you have to ask what is the social purpose for which he is making / 
films, what's the system in which he is making films, and ttho does he think his / 
audience is going to be, and what does he think the audience is going it get out/ 
of this film? If you don't explicitly lay this out for yourself, or if you say 
the filmmaker didn't lay it out for himself, then it just means that you've 
accepted this standard means of producing culture and continuing culture without 
ever examining it. 

ElonskV J I regard all of us— to use the distinction that the French make 
between ' ecrivain ' and f auteur ' — ecrivains* That is to say, we're all socially 
useless. The ' ecrivains 1 are a group of people in this country and elsewhere, ' 
at least in this part of the world, who are paid very often to work at univer- 
sities—but who are also found often working for journals—and to work as extenders 



of texts. They're not paid to alter proletarian consciousness or aristocratic 
consciousness j they're paid to talk back and forth to one another, it's a 
dialogue with one anotheri it's play . They are paid to play; they're useless. 
Now, is there really another way to approach texts? ^ 

Lesage : I think so, and this is where intention comes to mind. I think if you 
say that the filmmaker has* a certain social intention—which is true, for example 
of Eisenstein (Eisenstein also believes in a certain psychology)«then the form 
of his films can ri&t be considered aside from the fact that he's making films for 
a social reason. And when he talks about the structure of his films, he has. 
a very definite social explanation of his films* 

This is the point that is being raised. When I look at a film like Cut , 
I've got to ask myself the question: So what? I'm fascinated by it, I might 
look at it several times to see what kind of techniques are employed, but I'm 
thinking: Whom did he make that film for? What did he think he was going to get 
ov" of it? One more step up the museum ladder? etc. I think that at a certain 
point, when you're concerned with a larger social perspective, you have to ask* 
those questions. 

Bershen i But you also have to find out what the relation is. Between the artist 
as he sees it and his social situation. Again, I think that's very' interesting 
because, as you say, he starts with a didactic purpose and he ends up with a 
formalist aesthetic. Someone asked at one point, what can we learn from a 
film. It seems to be that Eisenstein had a social and metaphysical situation to 
deal with. He came up with certain answers to. his situation, and those answers 
are of use to other people. They ^an learn from it. 

Tokar i I think you have to make a distinction between consciousness and self- - 
consciousness. What I see in' C ut is semiconsciousness. 

Belson l If it's about art, it's going to be somewhat self*conscious. An 
artist's art today is about his self-conscious network. He's makigg statements 
about" his own material. 

Gordon . I would just like to see if we could address whether or not self- 11 
consciousness, reaches a point where it is masturbation. Then again, on the other 
hand, a film like Cut , fiavitrg^s t ruggled-Jthrough a few films myself, said things 
to me, and I can't deny them. And yet I'm socially^concerned.^ _}ty qwsticn 
is; How important is self -conscious ness? I'd be interested in seeing^if you 
can see a film as important in the sense of its social significance and its 
relation to the revolution. 



Henderson ; I'd like to get back to the contradiction in its pure form between 
Ian's interpretation and John's .remarks . I think there is definitely a Contra- 
diction in these two positions, jone that we will be fa^ed with throughout the 
conference. It seetps to me that there are two approaches we should take in 
regard to this. One id to articulate the contradiction, developing all sides 
as far as possible, but also to apply a dialectical approach as a way of facing 
this contradiction. The contradiction is one that ifve faced in my own work. 

/ 

What I would like to see, in concrete terms, is a study of Fellini, that 
would first of all enfcody an approach liket Ian's, o^ne which vould be even more ' 
expansive than Ian's in dealing with Fellini's career and the history of his 
consciousness. At the same time it would root Fellini as a particular being in 
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a social class situation and regsrd his films in the totality of his life* It !_ 
would study the society and economy in which he makes films ani would regard all 
aspects of his filmmaking and audience response to his films* .. h / 

I £hink Tokar's position was important for setting the dialectic—setting 
the contradiction in motion—but there; are some questions X would have to ask/ 
him* Would he regard Fellini as someone worth, studying? Why is it useful to * 
study the history of an idealist in Bourgeois cinema, and if it is, wtj^t questions 
will we ask? How will we conduct our study? As an answer to the first question, 
I think we can't understand our own practice as film. viewers or critics until 
tfe understand film history, since this history has shaped our film perception 
in every possible way* If it is John's position that this history is not worth 
studying because it is idealist them 1 would reject the position as being un* 
historical and as cutting us off from our own history* 

To eliminate Fellini might be like taking a bad tooth out, but it would * 
also deny Fellini's humanity* Even if his films do not transcribed bourgeois 
worldview, nevertheless, there, is room in which his reactions transcend his 
situation* 

Mitchell : You have to wonter if expression has to have social valu^* In other 
words does it have to have Sociological value or can there be legitimate mastur- 
bation? Bo we reject 'expression' as not being art because it has no social 
value? - / ' 



/ 
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Tnere are some interesting new directions appearing in filmmaking tffday 
that are attempting tjo escape from traditional cinema and much of its enter- 
tainment oriented, audience gratification,__The attempts are encompassed by 
' expanded cinema '—expanding, liberating itself from conventional modes. 
The term being tossed about with reckless abandon these days isNi'synaesthetic 
cinema 1 '. Including both the aesthetic, or "manner of experiencing something 1 
and synaesthesia^ or the harmonic synthesis, through artistic 'achievement of 
both experience and non-experience, synaesthetic cinema is basically film 
artistically trying to expand its audience* s consciousness. It tries to rein* 
terpret in novel ways, experience and brine to us the psychical and the never- 
before experienced, the non-experience. It involves not only oceanic \ 
consciousness but cosmo logical consciousness, Synaesthetic cinema's so~^alle % d. 
"task ' is to expand our consciousness, Gen^ Youngblood talks about it as the v 
expansion of human consciousness through the freedom granted by technology to 
experience art as the total life experience — the rise to cosmic consciousness, 
i 

A more recognizable description is simply this: synaesthetic cineraa 
is film which tries to force the viewer to participate in the film In order 
to break down established modes of perception. This can include, in some 
cases, narrative styles, the breaking down and perversion of narrative styles, 
"moving picture films (films that present Images only, without a particular 
plot) of which there are two types: those that'employ p re-associative images 
such as landscapes, icons, people, etc; and those that employ only non- 
associative images (somewhat analogous to non-objective or non- representational 
painting) ♦ The artist often uses computer^ or machines to generate the images 
of these films: cybernetic, cinema, (cybernetics is the comparative study of 
the control systems of the human brain and mechanical-electrical devices, so 
that cybernetic cinema is the transferred of the artist's visual concepts into 

realized visual designs through the use of computers or machines,) It-le-this 

aspect of synaesthetic cinema I ant concerned with in this presentation. 
Cybernetic films present some interesting questions which I will try to raise, 
Jbut by no means will I pretend to answer them all, 

N Certainly an important aspect of cybernetic cinema is the breakdown of 
distinctions between form and content: its form is its content. The film 
presents us with moving, forming, and transforming patterns and designs like 
nothing we've seen before, the object is to experience the totally new, and 
I mean "experience" versus 'Viewing," Let us apply this to the definition of 
synaesthetic cinema, which Is the entire filmic text syncretlstically appre- 
hended as an integral whole— conceptual and/or factual information working 
together to bring message to viewer that requires him to synthesize conceptual 
and sensory data. The message is the interaction of medium and form/ content. 
Instead of employing plot and associative images to elicit stock responses 
from the audience, these films try to pull the viewer outside himself, to wrest 
him from the societal context he is 'viewing'' the film from, and fyce to 
leave himself behind and become a part of the filmic experience. Rather than 
the digital brain processes of logic that are employed while viewing narrative 



cinema, cybernetic cinema hopes to destroy the digital and make the audience 
rely on the analog or analogous brain functions; information bombarding the 
brain from all channels of neurons* from all modalities* This is why/ I empa- 
^ size 'experience versus "viewing* 11 The art process becomes a dialectic, a 
dialogue rather than a monologue* One is drawn into being part at the film, 
one is involved, active, rather than pasptve* ' One must synthesize the entire 
experience which is bombarding all the sensory modalities, Vb, arrive' at 
synesthesia rather than synaesthesia or analogic rather than logic. In ^ 
this way, cybernetic cinema, its proponents argue, will expand the partici- 
pant's cotos&iojisness * •* — 

Ernst Ktis, in his book Psychoanalytic Explorations of Art , argues, that 
in order fot aesthetic communication to occur between art and viewer there - 
must be a sharing of psychic level between the two (artist and viewer) r He 
contends that in inspiration and creation, there must be a regression of ego 
control in the artist td allow the id, the source of inspiration,, to dictate 
to the 'artist the creation of the art* < Comparison with Jung 'a collective un- 
conscious and archetypal aymbols would seem productive*) Consequently, the 
audience must also put itself in the pro pe restate of mind" to receive the 
-t 'i 'messages*' 1 . He speaks of re-creation, by the audience', of the artiat's mental 

states while creating: 

Where ego control in the audience is high, the result is 
not re-creation but reconstruction* The experience is, 
in the common locution, "intellect^aalized." The aesthe- 
tic response is replaced by pedantic connoisseurship or 
his'toricifem and the trained incapacity which knows all 
about art but doesn't know what it, likes** * *0n the' other 
hand, when the psychic level of interpretation involves 
i too little ego control, the mannings responded to are 

projective tod lacking in integration* ffe aesthetic 
response is overwhelmed in blind-raptures, the ecstasies 
of the "art lover* 1 ' At best, the experience may be char- 
acterized i*. terms of Dewey* s useful distinction— as one 
of enjoyment rather than appreciation A 

- Kris continues, tnenticfoing psychic distance or oWr-distancin$ and undfer* 
distancing. In the former case,* the audience's reaction is 'philistine" 
and in the latter it is too/'pra^natiCt"' rather than the ideal—the aesthetic* 
But cybernetic cinema contends with Kris just on tt^ese' points* It wants 
to make the distance negligible, it wants to completely minimize the func- 
tion of the ego and aesthetic response* tt seeks to destroy any defenses the 
Viewer's ego erects: only by forcing him to react analogically with the id 
can cybernetic cinema hope to pull him outside himself* As I said, art becomes 
a dialectic between the art product and the viewer* 

The question remains, does synaesthetic and cybernetic cinema aucceed , 
in these terms? Is it a dialectic or is it a masturbatory art form with value 
only for the creator? To quote Kris again, who makes some gogent remarks: 
"Aesthetic creation is aimed at an audience: only that self-expression is 
aesthetic which is communicated (or communicable) to others* 11 He then contin- 
ues by emphasizing that this does not Imply that the measage must be communi- 
cated* "What is mads common to artist and audience la the aesthetic experience 
itself, not a pre-exiatent contents Communication lies^not so much in the 




prior intent of the artist as in the consequent re-creation by ?,he audience 
of his work of , art. And re-creation is distinguished f rom sheer reaction to 
the work precisely by the fact .that . the person responding himself contributes 
to the stimuli for. his response. "2* 

^ This is^certalnly In agreement with the thepry of syuaesthetic cinema: 
it 4oesrWrwant to act on? a passive audience* The objective is to. put the 
viewer on the sage psychic level as that of the film — whet I have called 
analogical unconsciousness , Somewhat like the id or the .collective unconscious 
level* Tfte film starts here in-order to expand the participant to "cosmic con* 
sciousn^ss . M K Byt because of the radically new form of cybernetic cinema 
(^oablnirtg form and content . so as to make them' indistinguishable) / traditional 
idea* about/communicatioii must <be revised* The audience carmot expect to be 
given a message :on a, silver flatter* It may be that the message is no longer . 
on the ego/ logical level* tut must be felt* intuited, experienced* .Yet^I 
find that audiences react to cybernetic JCinetw only > as Kris puts it, "in, ^ 
blind rapture g ecstasies, . It is possible ^at more ego control is required 
in cybernetic ^ cl*^* ; Mtbou^h I tend to relegate that theory to «K>te tradi- 
tional forms of ert^narratiOn t ynpreeentation/ etc* However, I am not will- 
ing to exclude H-rlt la/ also /possible that there has ten a complete trans* 
formation of old cinematic code* (vis e yis semiology) into * new codification 
the viewer is unable to intuit, as 4ie does with traditional codes* Perhaps 
the Id or collective unconscious (cybernetic ciTkaea^ dae of $>n?af*ociative - 
Imagery) is a psychic level we cannpt yet communicate on, or will ipte^e^ be 
able to communicate on* Ijs synaesthetic and^bern^t^c^ne^/hei^lng/us to 
realize that -capability? ■ * ^ 

The big advantage of synaesthetic cinema so often cited fcy Its propo- 
nents is that it escapes the atrophying entertainment *f jcotamercial flips*.-* 
it does not gratify, it opens up awareness* I think this is certainly possible 
But I see a threatening danger* As. films come, to be packaged and sold for s 
home viewing oh the televisions of- the future, they ^could very pospiVly^be 
treated as records or television ehows now. are treated, Tfrese films of teau-r ^ 
tiful, intricate, moving images will be. easily reviewable* Just like the r 
Beatles' "Abbey Road" has code, to be favorite mu£ak,~ Jbrdan Belaoo'e Allures > ' 
may become a favorite moavee— for two reasons; , tike- the musrlc, it gives us 
pleasure: we. have a pleasant LSD- experience and loofc iocward to enjoying the ^ 
same again* The fevorite flip will be turned on because pleasure seeking 
people want to be entertained. Also, lik'e waiting for Saturday night to ses 
the eras* phase TV show of America, 'All in* the , Eamlljs " viewers will begin 
to seek the expected gratification erf "beautiful 11 ' films* 

So instead of jerking" audiences from the lethargy produced by pufe enter- 
tainment, synaesthetic cinema may come to lull them back sleep*. Will 
it be "art 1 if it does? Should; art be valuable and' consciousness expanding?' 
Is it art if it doesn't? Should Jwe define a task for art? In the fioal analy- 
sis do we ^w^nt creative artists or effective politicians? What happens to the 
Individual consciousness film? _ v 

I think these' questions are rather important* In order to attempt any 
answers it*'is necessary to* use some basic definitions of "creatlyity" and "art 
Art .includes three aspects—the artist, the product end the viewer,* Afi thin 
this triad, there are two viewpoints to be considered; that of the creator end 
that of the viewer- , , * 
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Important to the individual consciousness art is the individuality of 
the artist* For this reason the creative is often defined as original presen- 
tations or productions, whether of old themes or new. Imitatioii is hardly 
creative and not very valuable, in fact it is the basis of pure entertainment. 
Originality or the unexpected or un thought of is what makes art consciousness 
expanding and therefore valuable, ^ust art (and therefore film) be valuable? 
It seems to me that all art, if it is truly creative, will be valuable. 

It is precisely the danger I am worried about that the craftsman come 
to be accepted 1 as the artist (if, indeed, he already isn't). A good computer 
filmmaker can produce a beautiful film that is labelled "art" by people just 
beginning to dabble in new areas and who are unaware of the real potential 
inherent in computer films. It jWi ll> be the craftsman that produces the grati- 
fyingly, reviewable pleasurable films of the future. 
> 

But must the artist invest her work with a message in order to create 
art, or will it just have a message because, site has artistically created an 
original work? I am leery of movements or directions or demands on art. Hust 
synaesthetic cinema bring us Out into the cosmos? With this maxim in ftind t 
artists would become politicians, ranters who produce works with the right 
message. It 'may be that synaesthetic cinema will bring us into the cosmic age" 
and does have much value but it is dangerous to demand that it do this or that. 

We are confronted with an important conflict: is film a means of communi- 
cation to effect a desired end or is it rather an end in itself? If it is 
, just a means it becomes a political tool. Ideally it is an end that does com- 
municate, tjiat does expand awareness because it is art. When I say art is 
commqnication and yet it is not, I mean that there are two types of ccsmitml ca- 
tion involved; one morp or less implicit qpd one explicit. Ernst Kris clari- 
fies; 'Art +~. .always consciously or unconsciously, serves the purpose of 
communication . We now distinguish between 6 ' two stages: one in which the 
attistls id coramurficatee to the ego, and one in which the same intrapsychic 
processes are submitted to others [audience] .'3 We see that communication 
is inherent in ar^. 

The individual consciousness work of art is important in two ways: to 
both artist and viewer. The. individuality of the artist is invaluable. I 
.think .that man needs to be able to create his personal art — it is a psycho- 
logical need and function* Inspiration has been described (see Vincent Tomas's 
'Creativity in Art ' and Monroe C. Beerdsley's "On the Creation of Art' 1 ) as 
1 a perturbation within the artist that he must externalize, define for his 
oWn peace of mind. The creative process is the constant directing and redirect 
Ing of the path the work takes* The artist tries certain alternatives and 
discriminatingly accepts or rejects them. He does not know what the final 
product will be 4 , his only goal is to arrive at a point where he is satisfied 
with whajqhe 'has done, or at least can go no further. An artist must be a 
creator, not necessarily a craftsman. 

With this definition iivmind, it becomes obvious that an artist is no 
longer an artist if he succumbs to the demands of theorists or critics who, 
for example, say that synaesthetic cinema's task is to do this and therefore 
it is implicit that ,an artist should do this. Art mustn't DO anything Hut ^ 
exist." the seeming dichotomy is resolved: art must not have a task but ' 
neither dp we need to worry about art degenerating into entertainment: true 
art will expanding, true art will be intuitively recognizable. 

2*0 / 
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, From the other point of view* the audience' regards the film, and the 
filmmaker becomes inconsequential to the art product* The creative process 4 
and the artist's intent are in the realm of the artist hiq4elf and perhaps 
the interest of psychology > etc* Whether the artist Succeeded or was satis- 
fied with the work does not patter in this context* If it is creative, then 
it will have value for the audience* *The work in its existential aspect only 
is to be interpreted, not in £he context ^of the, artist and success, versus 
failure* It is the film that possesses the individual- cons&ousceds for the 
audience, not the creator of the 5ilflK Tfie individual consciousness film 
exists only if the individual creator gave' birth to it and the viewer will r 
''get the message 1 if it is truly a personal consciousness interpretation— 
the creative or never experienced . # * 

If synaesthetic cinema ir in this way creative, then the question is 
Does i$ exist yet? I think 4 vast majority of 'the 'expanded finema" is just 
. good craftsmanship — beautiful and that's all* In exceptional cases it is * * 
creatively artistic and therefore synaesthetic (while being the work of a 
good craftsman) * - . * 

As part of synaesthetic cinema, cybernetic* films- provide material for 
some more interesting speculation* Computers are rapidly becoming a more 
and more important factor in not only art but dally living* In the next 
decade the trend of 70% computer hardware in use (that is, the processing 
computers themselves) versus 30% software usage (tapes, cards and ln~put/ . 
out-put terminals for programming) will be reversed*^ Computers aire being'! 
programmed to move about, develop attitudes and hold beliefs* New computers 
are operating one million times faster than the fastest* digital computers. 
In the next years a computer will be able to do in five minutes What It 
now takes ten yeara for a computer to do* This is all the more incredible 
when one realizes that right now a digital computer can process information 
it takes a human brain seventy years to accumulate* The number of computers 
double every year and capabilities are multiplied by ten every two years* , 
It *b definitely possible that we will design a computer that exceeds pur 
* rate of information retention and processing, so restricted by Main size, 
life length and slew processing, that it is more intelligent in rate and . 
capacity than a (umfcan brain* Herman Kahn in his book Year 2 000 says 1 ; 

4 If these factors were to continue unchecked until the 
end of the century, all current concepts about computer 
limitations will have to he reconsidered* Even if the 
trend continues only for the next decade or so, the 
improvements over current computers would be factors 
of thousands to millions* * .By the year 2000 computers 
. ^ are likely to match, simulate or surpass some of man's 
most 'human-like* intellectual abilities, including 
perhaps some of his aesthetic and creative capacities, 
in addition to having new kinds of capabilities that 
human beings do not have***^ 

Some computer experts see innovative new ways to use computers in the 
artist's creative process* A*H* Noll, a computer filmmaker; 
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, ...the artist's emotional state could conceivably be 

determined by computer processing of physical and 
electrical signals from the artist (for example, pulse 
rate, and electrical activity of the brain). Then, by 
changing thfe artistes environment through such exterr 
» nal stimuli as swnd, color, and visual patterns, the 
computer would *aeek to optimize the aesthetic effect 
of all these stimuli upon the artist according to 
3ome specified criterion. *. .Jthe emotional reaction atL 
the artist would continually change, and the computer 
^ * would react accordingly either to stabilize the artist's 
eAotioftal state or to steer it through some pre-pro- 
grammed course. One is "strongly tempted to describe , 
these ideas as a 'cons ciousness ~exp anding experience 
in association with a psychedelic computer. . .current 
technological an* psychological investigations would 
seem to aim in such a direction.* + 

But it seems to me that it is. the computer that becomes the artist in this ^ 
case and the so-called artist becomes the audience. His "consciousness" 
is expanded but he is not truly creating. The* individual consciousness 
is no longer personal creativity. Robert Mai lory, a computer scientist, 
ta).fcs of stcges in the relationship between artist and computer: from the 
first stage fohere the computer just objectively presents proposals and 
alternatives, to the third" stage where it makes autonomous decisions that . 
are an integral part of the art work andL fourth stage at which the computer 
makes decisions not in the program and therefore unanticipated by the artist. 
In the fifth stage tlje artist is no* longer necessary and in the sixth he 
will have lost etfen the option to "pull the plug 11 . 7 
* * 

In this case the artifet no longer is an artist. Would he bother creat- 
ing when his creations are doing it for him? Agpin A.M. Noll; 

....if 'creativity* is restricted. to mean the production 
of the unconventional or unpredicted", then the computer 
should instead be portrdyed as a creative medium — an » 
active and creative Collaborator with the artist. .^because / 
of the* computer's great speed, fteedom from error, and j 
fast abilities for assessment and subsequent modification 
* of programs, it appears to us to act unpredictably and to j 

produce t the unexpected. In this sense the computer actively 
takes ovfer some of the artist's creative search... ^* 

But the computer is only a medium because it lacks one fundamental aspect 
of creativity; inspiration. Using Kris's theories, there can be no inspir- 
ation in the computer. They have no need tp externalise id feelings; they 
generate * "art 11 with a certain goal in tedded, to achieve a specific -end. 
Instead of eatablished goals, the human mind just creates as part^ofyits 
necessary f tine t ions* It needs no external reasons* " 
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Using the computer to propose alternatives is somewhat like the 
Surrealists* use of chance in their creative activity. In this way computer^ 
.may be a legitimate tool' in the creative process. But what happens when the 
© computer corned to "create 1 better films than va can? Will we just sit back / 
and enjoy or will we continue to create on our own? it is quite possible / 
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that artistic creativity Is a necessary function for our psychological well- 
being; we need to express the individual consciousness' perhaps It Is a 
self assertion: we need an outlet for the Id* How will we be affected when 
an entity Incapable of error creates art? Is there, by "definition, error- 
less creativity pr art? Is thert any error In art at *11? It is not Improb- 
able that the artist-computer relationship will be completely reversed; 
Instaad of the active artist using the passive computer, the active computer 
will use the passive (undlscriminatlng) artist* 

Certainly computers have forced us to realise that craftsmanship is not 
all important* By using computers, the artist becomes a pure conceptualiat 
who realizes his ideas through the use o€ a machine. *fe' no longer need rely 
on our technical ability* If only for this reason, computers will have value 
In the art realm* But It is vital to realise a distinction in roles the 
computer could play* It is a tool like a paint brush and easel; it can have 
therapeutic value In areas such as psychology if uaed in ways such as. A.M. 
Noll suggests; but In no way should it be regarded as a creator In Itself* 
It Is a meatus only* Granted it la a means of vast possibilities* - The test 
of the computer as an artist will be conducted on Ernst Stria's terms; can 
it communicate on a psychic level involving id, and ego regression^ If it 
cannot, then it is not an artist* Therefore, do we relegate it to the role 
of "creator'/? If so, then creativity must be redefined as pmre- chance - 
productions of the unexpected and we realise that the Surrealists are correct 
in^their theories. And further, it follows that inspiration la the factor 
that distinguishes between artist and creator* 

For precisely thla reason, I do not think human artistic productivity 
is/due for obsolescence. However, It Is quite eaay to pervert It with 
agents such as computers or aesthetic theorists* But as much as I aw opposed 
io shackling or limiting art in any way, by making demands of it, it may 
/ be dangerous to employ no control and approach each new work of art or 
direction In art with a sort of situation ethlca. The happy medium seems 
most easily approachable through Intuition and the redirecting of art by 
the artists themselves. 
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I* Film Form: The Conspiracy 

Once upon a time, out of an infinity of universal potential, was carved 
a single pregnant possibility* The darknesses parted and, in their stead, 
was created light. . .light projected in a rectangular shape against one whife 
screen. Images recorded, synched to sounds* and shown at twenty-four frames 
per second ad infinitum. A shiny new reality was born, and it was called 
film. 

Within moments after the Creation, the almighty trinity—Kodak, Holly* 
wood, and Edison (divine butcher, Jbaker, and candlestick maker)-- looked down 
from their high places and they sot that it was good. ..and that it was proff 
itable. And so they built theatres, .mass-produced temples where this flicker- 
ing demigod could be worshipped and great offerings brought. And they were 
so pleased that they sent out a decree to all peoples saying M The form is set, 
the dye cast; all direction is beyond question. Go ye therefore and make 
movies." 

There were, however, lurking then in less reputable quarters of the land, 
a small but disrespectful minority with a penchant for skepticism. Mot only 
did they question the trinity's inherent right toyplace restrictions on 
artistic expression, but they asked embarrassing: questions about every single 
aspect of the arbitrarily prescribed form: Why a rigidly rectangular visual 
image? Why only one visual and one aural image? Why confinement to the very 
few available film stocks and processings? Why twenty-four frames per second? 
Why frames? Why film stocks? Why studios, labs, theatres, feature lengths, 
plots, narratives, soundtracks, division of tasks, buttered popcorn, or any- 
thing else indisputably associated with the medium? Why should interior 
style and content be the only controllable variables when the very forms of 
expression could be open to artistic discretion as well? Why an isolationist 
art form when film could be combined with live theatre, live dance, live 
music, tape recorded or synthesized sounds, lights, slides, videotapes, or 
any number of additional sensory stimulants to create ever new and envolving 
forms of aesthetic experience? Why, they asked, should tradition, economics, 
and technological efficiency determine questions of clearly artistic natures? 

The filmic trinity, needless to say, did not have immediate answers to 
such questions (their customary response having always been a simple appeal 
for renewal of faith), but they did evolve some effective methods of dealing 
with the dissension. As each succeeding question was put forth, appropriate 
means were found of either co-opting or crushing the vb&ces behind it. They 
had only^to feel out each new negative vibration, ascertain its source, 
and then cleverly redirect its energy, II : s 

/ " ^ 

The first such solution was the creation of a new and inviting identity— 
that of the filmmaker. From it .s inception, this term offered: the societal 



status (both cultural and, subculture 1) of the archetypal artist and crafts- 
man; the excitement of Mothering an institution still in its early stages 
of development, and of-fossibly achieving a position in that institution's 
personal history; the security of working within a clear-cut medium of 
largely fixed forms, goals, and vocabulary; and the ego satisfaction of 
producing permanent art products potentially accessible to millions both 
currently and in the future* Never before had * muzzle been so readily 
accepted by the creatures for which' it was fashioned* Though sincere, most 
of the dissidents were also ravenous for self-respect and social identity, 
and could hardly be expected to pass up chances for instant fulfillment 
through mere association with a word * 

The trinity's second solution—making film production an endeavor of 
fantastic expense— proved equally successful* It became necessary for any 
but the most wealthy to work exclusively on projects which qua rant eed an 
adequate financial return on the investment* This meant sticking primarily 
to traditional film form and keeping the content as commercially oriented 
as possible* Profit became synonymous with distribution, -which, in turn, 
became synonymous with a catering to pre-existing audience tastes* By the 
laws of economic natural selection, the most radically innovative were the 
least likely to survive, flourish, and (most important) have their work 
seen* " 

The third solution was very similar to the first* It took the struc- \ 
tures of history and criticism, commonly associated with more-established 
art forms, and applied them to^be latest victim of cultural -rigor mortis— 
the motion picture* Suddenly 'there arose a need for those with the special, 
talents of collecting, organizing revising, excluding, dissecting, relating, 
theorizing, and judging- '-verb ally oriented egos to tame this new visual 
medium and reduce its elements to the enlightening point where, filmic works 
could be studied, "understood," categorized, and filed away into appropriate 
positions of static societal value* And all one had to do to achieve this 
impressive leverage over both preaent and future aesthetic reality was to 
limit one's own thinking and writing to works created within the restrictive 
confines of established film fprm— tongues once aflame with fresh ideas 
were rapidly transformed into purveyors of revelation, debaters of relative 
significance, assigners of meaning, and molders of malleable future within 
frameworks of quick-frozen past* The film critic and historian softshoed 
into their flashy new roles. Validity was inherent with tfie positions*** 
rigidity with the results* 

The fourth and final solution grew naturally out of the other three* 
With filmic pretensions increasing daily, the faithful began calling for an 
organized means of preserving the common traditions and transmitting them 
to new generations* Hence the Immediate establishment of film schools, film 
courses, film departments, and* * *especially* * *film students. Suddenly 
everywhere there were ambitious, young cinephi lists busily studying, quoting 
and imitating "the masters," and consuming an unhealthy diet ofnames, dates 
theories, and visual images packed with preservatives, and other artificial 
ingredients* The academic assembly line was abruptly -supplemented with five 
new products: filmmaker, film critic, film archivist, film historian, and 
even film teacher. 
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Thus, after a long, bard day of becoming established, the cine-trinity-- 
father, son, and Holy^wood— locked up ttie cash register, awltched off the 
old moviola, and allpped into sweet dreams of tomorrows : movie-ocrity. Their 
doctrine was now firmly entrenched in the human mentality, and a new art form 
had taken ita place right up there with the big ones. As always, narrow 
tiyth proved more impressive than diverse reality, and ultimately replaced 
it. 



II- A Spoonful of Cinema: Life in a Mediae racY 

Once upon another time, somewhere within a blossoming human awareness, 
there was born an Innocent, young reality. Mow, thla was no ordinary reality, 
like the ones you or I might relate to, but the boundless, valueless, devaa- 
tatlng result of pjure sensory perceptions. Original existence; unmuted 
by the filters of knowing, undlstorted by systematic comprehension, precluding 
both explauatlona and expectations. It was reality based solely on. the 
brilliant Inner Images of the first living, conceiving beings— an inestimable 
gift from the universe to Ita most promisingof fspring. 

• Humankind, however, was neither designed nor destined to handle so great 
a burden-as perfection. Though' granted the dption to permanently benefit 
from this ultimate in perceptual realltlea, the first humans chose Instead to 
satisfy their natural craving for forbidden fruit, this meant sacrificing 
their gift altogether In the fatuous quest for communication, 
J 

What began one sunny, primeval day as the sharing of a few mutual symbols, * 
developed rapidly into the full-scale disaster of a common language. Initial 
efforts to organize reality Into communicable forma were naturally accompanied 
by conceptions of logic, definition, and the known, and they In turn implied 
the frightening new motion of the unknown. The same reality, which had previ- 
ously provided absolute comfort, clarity, and unmenaced involvement, suddenly 
was transformed into a disordered, uncertain kingdom where physical and 
mental survival stood continually In the balance. The world became at once 
a place to be studied, assorted, and adapted In the hope that all-illuminative 
knowledge could bring meaning and consistence to the forraleas, perlloua 
universe to which humanity found itseif confined. Human existence was 
tragically, t Incurably crippled. 

The first major step Into the exlatentlal abyss involved the Invention 
of specific labelling words, each of which was designed to limit the scope 
of a selectively small portion of the natural universe. Each word became a 
name for a particular ''real" object, being, action, or interaction; and every 
thing or event so labelled became simultaneously restricted (in the evolving 
human mentality) to the essence of the thing or event as comprehended when 
originally named. The results were fact*shatterlng. 

Dazzled by this new system, which continued to expand in direct pro- 
portion to the constricting of human awareness, they went further still. 
The following step Was to develop whole new/sets of words Whose antecedents 
were untraceable to the actual physical world. Concepts, diverse products 
of the purely mental realm, were devised plong with accompanying labels, 
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adding yet another mist to the eye of the human beholder* Each yord filtered 
off a few more natural possibilities and theoretically funneled junlversal 
madness Into less threatening forms acceptable for logical consumption* 

How, most of those early subduers of reality were motivated simply by 
the Innocent belief that survival necessitated their actions* /There were, 
however, others more Intelligent and less scrupulous who perceived additional 
personal benefits In a human condition centered entirely around organized 
delusion* What better way, they thought, to profitably exploit the peoples 
of the world, than to manipulate their real*.ties«and what better way to do 
that than to manipulate the very words on which those realities were founded? 
What better means of subtly enslaving everyone everywhere ttyan a calculated 
utilization of language--what better, that Is, until a tool//wlth even greater 
potential to exploit was developed* j 

Delving a little deeply into the mysteries of perception—not t6 mention 
moving Another notch into Pandora's lrrestable legacy«hu*anmifld soon brought 
into being the roost powerful method of regulating Its own/ existence ever envi- 
sioned* From out of the vast technological sea. society/fathered beautiful 
twin media children—Video and Cinema—male and female incarnations of ultl* 
mate communication, and electronic incubus/ succubus seducers of humdnrolnd * 

In return for the gift of life, the media twins held up to their 
impressionable human parents a- distorted mirror image/^piced with illusory 
Ideals, desires, and behavioral prototypes* The spectre was, of course, 
false, but It proved so pleasing that the parent* not' only believed it, but 
patterened their own realties after the distortion (making it no longer 
false, but the newer truth)* The hypnotic flickering of quicksilver screens 
replaced, that of tribal fires, and flattering visual substitutes were found 
for the disharmonies of the three-dimensional physical world* 

The ellipse of human development was at last completed* Vidlocy, the 
last new disease, Inherited the remnants of human sensibilities^ lulling them 
into painless, mindless cinambulism* The illness r s one noticeable symptom 
was an inexplicable belief in the freedom of individual thought and action, 
and its lone result was the absolute passivity of the entire earthly com* 
munlty* The screw of human history had been turned finally? firmly into 
place; the world ended with a freeze frame, not with a pan* 

lit Cinerarium (Sweeping, up in th^ Af terward A... 

Fact 1 : The expressions of the media artist are being channeled into 

restrictive forms and structures to the detriment of both personal 
and societal artistic growth* 

Fact; 2 : Most current programs of film and media education merely train the 
aspiring artist to fill pcrscrib^d slots in a profit-motivated 
Industry* 

Pact 3 : Film and videotape may very well be obsolete as viable means of 
expression by the time rapst "film" and ''screen arts" departments 
are completely established* 
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Fact 4 : A new form of art education musy be developed in which students 
are opened to all the many media possibilities available to them: 
the 11 continual search" imuit ba /emphasized over the "series of 
finds/ 1 acknowledging phat history is to be made and not retro- 
gresaively emulated; boundaries between the media should be 
crossed as a matter 6f course* filmic traditions violated out of 
moral obligation* and all structural limits to expression viewed 
as impositions not to be tolerated*. 

Fact 5 : Film* ideally Should be byte one pliant portion of the media art* 
iat's ever-expanding palette* 

Afterward B«+«(A Bill of Rights) . 

Fact 1 : In a mediae racy ( a society where no one can exist untouched and 

unaffected by media) there are certain rights which the government 
must insure for all its citizens* These rights involve* basically* 
the ability of each individual to control his or her own destiny* 
in spite of the Incredible pressures inflicted by the media* 

F act. 2 : All people must possess physical control over the media, which 

f touch them—they must have either the megns of personally eradl* 
eating any media Images (switching than off)* or the mobility to 
remove themselves from the presence of the Images: each person 
must have* at his or her reasonable disposal, the options of priva- 
cy* silence* $nd darkness *** the complete absence of any exterior 
intrusion- upon the senses* This can only be accomplished through 
Intelligent environmental planning and design* 

Fact All people must possess mental control over media --they must be 
Able to distinguish those media images having positive affects 
on them from those having negative ones* and then be able to 
mentally shut out the particularly harmful ones* This csn only 
be actuated by instituting* in the public schools* a comprehensive 
program of media education for the masses* * * obligatory lessons 
for all in media self-defense* 

Fact 4 : All people must have both the ability and the opportunity to make 
media images of their own* In a medlacracy this right becomes 
even more essential than the ability to "read and write 11 ; we 
must destroy that situation wherein an overwhelming majority of 
media passivists consumes the unchallenged output of elitist 
media activists* This can only be achieved by a combination of 
general media education* and a decentralizing of media control* 

Fact 5 : Those who control the media* control humanity— all the Power to 
all the People! t 1 
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ADD FILM TO RHETORIC \ 

Ruth Perlafcutter 
New York University 

Film should be studied against the backdrop of the metaphorical *Mft 
in the twentieth century • This can be done by unearthing the deeper 
structure of the agreed-upon fictions which serve as problem-solvers for 
new concerns. With this method , a course of study could be infinitely 
expandable. Since similar problems are being solved within the same 
metaphorical screen, such a course could include all aspects of the 
cultural convergence in art, philosophical thinking and human behavior 
attitudes* (I will examplify this by examination of three figures in 
the modernist tradition—Ken Jacobs, Gertrude Stein and Samuel Beckett*) 

Paradoxically, the major fiction in the twentieth century is the myth 
of metaphor*! Since no cultural codes-are isomorphic with the structure 
of the universe or of man*s mental processes, the only way to approximate 
these structures is to- pre tent "as if" this were the way "it ts." The 
pretense then, is to make believe that the world is like the way we think, 
feel, and see. This explains the concentration in the twentieth century 
on the mental proceases of man -- his language, perception, ana conscious* 
nesSi If one accepts this paradigm, one can be^in to appreciate the 
schemata of the modernist tradition / 

There is a marked retreat from over-p rescript ion (morality, didacti- 
cism, association of fact with value, the mistake of thinking of the 
metaphor as the model) and a movement towards the descriptive (reificatiori^ 
and phenomenalism, that is, the desire to get closer to the refferend, the ' 
obsession with the "naming of the object"; the reinforcement of perceptual 
data by the exploration of process; the reductive- "silence", minimalism 
and the mean ingles sness of meaning) • ^ 

The tension provoked is not between the way the world is and it should 
- be^-but: the disparity between us and the way it is outside ourselves* 
As such, it strikes at the very roots of our concerns with the illusions 
of reality and with the ambiguities inherent in the self transacting with 
that reality and transforming it artistically* 

From this ten. <i, objective criteria can be Isolated, into which 
the art forms and eplstomologlcal thinking can be discussed as symptomatic 
of the tradition. The significant ones will strike at the radicalising 
tendency — the formal spatio-temporal discontinuities Which continually 
test Qur llluslonlstlc tendencies and come closest to Imitating the para- 
meters of human perception and consciousness. 

Similar concerns led to the breakdown of the traditional forms in 
the twentieth century and accounts for the high rate of innovation and 
experimentation which took place. There were some major dissatisfactions" 
with words, with self-expression in art (with art as an aesthetic or re- 
ligion) with vanlshlngpolnt illusion of reality in Renalsaance perspective^ 
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and with sequential, linear progression of thought* The result was an 
art of extreme dislocations and, transformations. Art was meant to be 
an irritant, and to frustrate, or how else to describe the disparities, 
to fill the gap between art and life, to suggest that our beliefs are 
only Illusions of reality? 

In literature, art and film, whole new areas were exploited" 
categories of codea without words and with only Inner referenda. In- 
corporation of the author 1 a discourse on method or process, concern with 
memory- and cognition, use of raw materials, d is fusion of boundaries be- 
tween the arts, a mixture of genres* It led to a new kind of rhetorical 
structure— the non -narrative* 

In literature, for example, the loosened narrative mode, on one 
hand, imitated the working of the unstructured brain— Jumpy, allusive, . 
disconnected, non-verbal, with a tantrum proae that resembled the un- 
conscious, the life of wordless -emotion* On the other hand, there was 
an Incorporation of non-literary discourse— a combination of legaleae, 
Nevspeak and assertive propos lilbns— In order to abolish the emotive 
content* When the two extremes were combined, the sublime snd the banal . 
occurred together. Everything became potentially Identifiable with every- 
thing In the world was happening *t once* A aeries of flattening* were 
going on—time was flattened .into a simultaneity of past and present* 
Sequence,/ climaxes were eradicated, causality abandoned* { Art became ~ 
operational, based on the relations of things acting together* The 
objective was always the. same— to strip every code of its pretense, to 
question the critical assumptions, to upset the traditional orientations, 
to refer more closely to the way we think end try to know* 

Film adjusted quickly to the century into which it was born* It 
dipped into the tradition, developing levels of referential codes, layers 
of extra-artistic concerns, and a melange of genres* Along the spectrum, 
for example, of the infinite cinema (one Is reminded here of Kenneth 
Burke's statement that a book is the elaboration of a single sentence), 
there are films that hark back to other films, those that allude directly 
or indirectly to other genres, those that superimpose prescriptions along 
with formal experimentation, those that define a tradition or remake one, 
those that preserve the facts' of our forms of survival, our empirical 
reality— the natural codes of behavior, the socio-political concerns of 
a nation* 

Northrop Frye has described the progress of genre— from translation 
of a previous convention to deliberate formation of a convention, to the 
turning away from the convention with irony, parody, and the final break 
into experimentation and new forms, Film, operated this way, although 
not In any chronological sequence* It paraphrased the narrative tradl* 
tlon—the novel, the drama. In America especially, it pulled from the 
folk orlstlc elements of the culture—the pastoral, comic strips, * 
vaudeville, the frontier humor. Pornography, sadism and parody were 
elements in the conventional Western, the crime movie, and the slap- 
stick comedy* The moralistic assumptions were always latently or 
expressly present* In Frye*a terminology, the puny forces of the good 
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(derived from the Arcadian genre, the masque) opposed the gargantuan 
demonic forces (the vices of the antlmasque), audi morsl justice usually 
prevailed* 

It was the archetypal narrative of the experimental films, too, the 
early German express ion l^tlc movies, the Gothic personality nightmares of 
Berg|aan, futuriitics ifilms like Alphaville and 2001 Space Odysse * In. 
these films, however, the^feattle was fought inside the human mind and ' 
fragmented personality *\ Here one can see more clearly the tension pro- 
voked by contesting the axiomatic assumptions of illusion and reality, 
The parameters of time and' space were distorted and fundamental problems 
of the human psyche« sanity, control over the. environment, passage through 
cultural history as a paradigm of or contrast to the internal workings 
of the human consciousness— were explored* 

With greater experimentation, the narrative fell away and there was 
a stronger emphasis oh the denotative aspect of film* Film, as s code 
of communicstion, behaves like a language, and has its own giranmatical 
set of rules and lexicon* The formal departures, the moments of trans* 
formation, help to identify the stylistic uniqueness of each artist* 
When allusions or genre conventions are referred to (such as Truffaut's 
silent screen techniques, Bunuel's slapstick scene in The Bxteiytnatinft V 
AlHftli* Warhol's recreated Hollywood in Harlot or Kiss . Godard's use of 
advertising slogans, modern painting or literature, Makavayev's incorpo* 
ration of political cartoon, old movies and documentary footage), their 
purpose is modal as well as semantic* Manipulative camera techniques, 
genre parody and defamiliarization serve as formal disjunctions to - 
emphasise the polarities of fact, value and illusion* 

Each ungrammatical device is the artist f s Rhetorical means both for 
describing his f rust rat ton, with the limitations of man's innate structur- 
ing capscity and for defining more closely the elements of his structure* 
In film, he does it a number of ways—most pertinently by calling atten* 
tion to the intersection of events in space and time with man's mental 
processes which also exist in space and time* He is concerned with a 
continual transformation of the dqnn£es of man's human consciousness - 
his perception, memory, concentration, and emotional response* Both 
historically and modally, film appeared at the moment of extreme trans* 
formations in human consciousness* And so from the very beginning, film 
could upset the usual terminologies and categories of ijlusionism* ffare j 
than any other code, film could rely more deeply on categories without 
words, that is because it could attract our attention * -to light, to 
movement, to depth, to sound --the stimuli to which we are most responsive : . 
in our environment* In form and meaning, film comes closest to approxl- * 
mating our visual thinking* -that combination of perception and cognition* 
And it is coming closer* As Sltney says, ",,,thls is a decade in which 
there are more attempts than ever before to fuse the vision of the eye 
with the vision of the mindp" 

Even at its most highly prescriptive level (as in Elsensteln's 
propagandists editing or the Griffith's moral lessons), there is always 
the deeper surface of formal transformations* In his Caterpillar series, 
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Brakhage refer* to Eisensielh as tfta artist of th4 "primordial dream 1 * 
who introduced visual images before .Words 4 were known and whose "for* of 
tunsofocmatli h became his atyle . Ibia aoul. "Melifeaj whom he calla 
^George the Maglciani" waa aa e*rly m(lllfifer of the illuaion of depth - 
$by Renalsaance ahadlng and perspective* In Griffith too, ("David the 
Goliath"), he claliug, one dan extract important formal changes. To pro- 
ject Intolerance oift of focus Is to dlacover its "meaningful black- * 
white counter*ahapaa arid developed rhythm,"* Thla echoee Fanofsky'a \ 
view. To him, the fillmlc. method Is Involved in "the dynamigatlon of 
apace" and "the apatialization of time," Pano fatty recognised that be- 
neath the trappings of the crime fitt, lay the "doubly charged aen^e" 
of space and time, of events that happened In the paat and contain some 
predlctlona for the future. ^ * V_ 

, falling attention then, because It relates to our totaj. Responses 
and refers most directly to our ubiquitous n yiaua I culture" (Balfiaaa) is 
a significant feature of film.* At one extreme, film* "forces p ur atten- 
tion (with assertive editing, dlalocatlon; fragmentation, short dis- 
connected ahota, extreme close-ups* flicker effect, defbcussing, super- 
impositions, jump-cuts, etc*). The camera functions, in'Vertov's terms, * 
as a "perfectible eye." At the other extreme, our attentions are chal- 
lenged by minimal changes, the Camera lalasez-f aires , with long tekea, 
wldescreen lens, single tracks, deep space (es in Warhol, Antonionl, 
Dreyer, Bresson). Both polee are irritating and tenslon^rovoking. Both 
taet our pretense?, our metaphorical assumptions strenuously, by dls- 
tancletlon, by elongating or contracting time, "by Insisting on the pres- 
ence or absence of the filmmaker and/or the camera, by zooming in on 
"things," giving them an aura, en evidential quality. 

The strongest emphaals Is on perception, on seeing. An exercise 
couM be to trece the aymbolic 'or ectuel presence of the "eye" from^the 
very beginnings of fllmdom--from The Man with the jfa ittfi Camerg to Deli's 
razor -blade cut, to the final aequences of 2001 . McCabe afti Mrs., Milier . 
lonescVs Slime , not to mentiift-thre violated vision of the bespectecled 
lady Of the Odegs^StepS^end Dust in Hoffman in Straw Dogs . The writings 
of fllnnakefT'too, refer obseasively to vlelon ee e major form of atten- 
tion, notably Vertov'a Notebooks and Brakhage 'a Metaphors on Vision . 
The purposes are conaonant with the eplstemologlcel and artistic concerns 
of the modernist trad it ion-*- an attempt to thwart out entlclpetion, to 
break up cur habitual responses, eo thet we pay ettention finally, to 
our major truth, that all we know end think Is fiction. 

Soma of the experimentation with the thresholde of conaciousnesa 
cen be examined by following the career of Ken J[acoba, the American 
filmmaker, who began with intentional formlesaness end is now occupied 
with extreme ettention to formal principles. His early films, which 
eppeered et the time of the "happenings" In the late 50's, vere zany, 
.highly Idioayncratlc, deliberately unskilled technically (anti-acting, 
antl-professlonallsm, anti-aesthetic, anti-movie). Wasteland imagery 
predominated --slum dwellings, leftover toya, fecal ikona, aulcldal prank* 
Ishness, black humor. In films like Little Stabs a£ Happiness and Blonde 
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Cobra * the narrative and theme were discontinuous* Un synchronized 
sound* fast cutting Interspersed with black leader and long endurance- 
testing passages served to disorient alternately with shock and boredom 
But behind the apparent formlessness* there were a number of unities- 
place, characters* Imagery. These constants were a juxtaposition of a 
aound crack of nonsense and manic existential despair with garish circus- 
like color* urban settings* and a pre-warhol oatirlzatlon of Hollywood 
eroticism (Jack Smith plays an Infantile auperstar trans-sexual) • 

In the 60*s f Jacobs' mood changed and he created a serlea\of abstract 
i cine-poems* Done home-movie style* they are characterized by extreme 

manipulations of camera* light and 3-D effects* (The Incorporation of 
old footage with new f which culminated In the remarkable T om . Tqm the 
Piper Son was anticipated In 1965 when he juxtaposed a Mickey Mouse 
cartoon with a home movie, called Lisa anfl Joev jLn Conn : "Ypu've Come 
Back) You 1 re gtljj Sere*" His films of this period ar& formal studies 
* on the principled of filmmaking *n outline of process* He sets up 
an operational tension between recognizable Images and their function as 
\ abstract forms. . He does It through light—with blurred focus* shadow 

play* as In A Irs ha ft or as In Sflft B&i& t fhere by maintaining a constancy 
of light* he forces us to see the relationship between the relationship 
between the representative objects and their formal properties— dtepth. 
occupying of space* and color* In Window * the light functions as a counter- 
point between 2-D and 3-D space* as when the camera swings exposing a 
horizontal shaft of light topping a telescoping vertical slither of light. 
It becomes almost a metaphorical keyhole that opens out our perception 
and then Introduces an eerie lyricism as the light gradually diminishes 
to nothing. Our eyes- are coerced to follow violent movements* light 
openings* contrasting* shapes and textures. Then it rests with softer 
elements* producing a fantasy of ai^y forms and heavy building blocks. 

He does It through movement* by playing games with the camera. Its 
movements make Inanimate objects appear to move (as In Window ) or Its 
^ fixity makes us conscious of the slightest movement (Soft Rain) . Abrupt 
powerful movements reduce the shapes to abstract planes. The fixed stare 
sharpens our sense of the existential reality of representative objects. 
In Window * the camera is the auteur ; operating almost autonomously with a 
* variable amount of donn£s.< The material Is reworked with zoom-rips* 

* complete pans or close-ups. 

He does It through manipulation of space* by decomposing It and 
fragmenting It or reconstructing If Into deep space (Tom * Tom and Window ) . 

He does It through manlpulatl ^ of time* In Window , the rate of 
change Is rapid and disorienting* In Airs haft * the tantalizing Emergence 
and disappearance of a sensuous object sets up a rhythm of anticipation 
and memory. In Soft Rain * time is slowed up to add to the controlled pace. 
The repeated minimal movements of this passive non-event tugs at our 
patience and our stlck-to-ltlveness. 

Either he varies the technique by playing with a minimal amount of 
elements In a narrowly prescribed space (Window , Alrshsft ), or he unifies 
a number of unrelated elements by juxtaposing them which endows them with 
- both a formal and a semantic meaning (Nlsssn Arlsha Window )* or he uses po 
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manipulations In order to emphasize their parts and supply a crisp Index 
of their reality (Soft Rain ). His Interest Is In a continual play of ^ 
abstraction* representation and Illusory mechanisms* either "into meta- 
morphosed parts or syncretlzed into a single perceptual field. He Is 
Involved In the aesthetlzatlon of actuality* the definition of space. 
For example* In Nissan Arlana Window * his paean to the household Gods and 
to creation (one could easily retltle It "Being There"), he plays vlth 
shapes and their containers* how they break their containers* how we 
£>> try to keep them contained or endure their breaking out. It Is all done 
by fixed camera positions In a series of edited takes. He almost reifies 
-Inanimate shapes and reduces animate ones to shapes and forms by manipu- 
lation of light and shadows so that the*' become abstract or defamillarized. 
The formal elements are reinforced by thematic ones—Images of cleanliness* 
purity* birth* the naked vs. the clothed* beauty within its shape, things 
eluding their containers or the camera*s eye. The. film is a demonstration 
of Jacob's own view* that "Each work creates Its own aesthetic" — In 
other words* each work is a fresh recreation of the world. Diverse and/or 
seemingly unrelated or non-cohering components create their own and new 
relationships with devices that complement* enhance and/or reflect on the 
process. 

His method is a continual negation and affirmation of reality-* 
movement from dark to light* extreme optical assault* series of flatten* 
Ings* distention or a sudden unexpected focus on deep space. His major 
concerns are with perception and form. The film is the subject of the 
film* the camera is the actor who confronts the percelver* using spatio- 
temporal disjunctions to reveal what Is there* to emphasize unexpected 
relationships, to provoke tensions and uncertainties about the combination 
of facts juxtaposed. The camera assaults* destroying our optical expec- 
tancies* disrupting our kinesthetic sense* or It lingers for a long time 
on an Isolated part of an event* a fact or a view* distorting It. 

His films are exercises In perception. One could follow all the 
textbook properties of sensory psychophyslc*^.— analtical introspection* 
Phi phenomenon* memory of past experiences to determine depth and space* 
Gestalt laws of organization—and discern them being willfully used In 
his films. Host particularly* this can be demonstrated In Tom Tom where 
he reconstitutes old footage* Isolating parts of a pattern* changing the 
constituents of the whole configuration. New arrangements of light and 
shade* transformations In time and space (prolongation* flattening* super- 
Impositions* etc.) sometimes distort* sometimes enhance the meaning. The 
film is process. Connotations are stripped away* an o^d genre is para- 
phrased* then parodied* then departed from* leaving all the arbitrary 
elements of film language exposed* a skeletal semlosle* 

* 

Similar preoccupations Interested Gertrude Stein. One can see why so 
many avant*gardlsts were Influenced by her. Both Brakhage and Cage refer 
to her repetitions as important functional devices* She was involved In 
stripping the English language of Its rich complexity of connotations 
and multi-level meanings. Her method was ideogratmnatlc. The words be- 
came the objects they signified* tokens of themselves* shapes In space. 
Stripped of meaning* the words functioned as. lists of objects* reaching 
an >^^ost lyrical Intensity. Subtracting subject matter* convey ins h*r 
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obscure no-lit era tura with the flat tones of grammar-school: primers and; 
English handbook exercises with its humdrum doggerel* with its a-logical 
interrelationship of events in which all things, objects: and subjects 
relate to all things, ahe created a literature cleared pf metaphor and * 
simile. She constructs her anti-referential structure by giving all 
things equal importance, by usiitg repetition to create volume. She could 
create a solid geometric figure (out of the **essenctf* of paraqnalitias* i 
In Three Lives » the recurrence 6f "browtf' transforms it into a qualitylof 
personality. Brownness becomes^ an object in it/elf. The other techniques 
she used to maintain this ethos of stripped language were; the scientific // 
technique of constant definition and gypothesls with endless propositions 
and their proofs to describe "types**; cataloguing effects. which convey 
alow changes in character '(much like the imperceptible change from one 
cinematic frame to the next); the use of/the present participle to copvey 
process, ongoingness, "Continuous present**, which gives the senae of \ 
watching the author in/the midst of creation. I 

r / -J 

*° k fcgBg Cav Book of 1909 t meaning begins to disappear* Logical 
connections break down in The Portraits of "1911. There is the emulation * 
of painting and music as words aire used to convey sound like color and 
emotion, color and shape like action and personality qualities* In Render 
Buttons » she begins the earnes t 'contemplation of things, folded in upon 
themselves (she subtitles the book "Object Food Rooms* 1 in order to approx- 
imate "still life" painting), a purely abstract fragmented world indepen- 
dent of verisimilitude, in which words are wrenched from their meanings 
and non-sequitors abound in one-sentence definitions (e#g. "SALAD; lit 
is a winning cake.**) which convey the sense of the, random and the acci- 
dental. The irrelevant merges with obscurity and language has been; pressed 
to its limits. All kinds of heterogeneous things are put together-- a 
day, a syllogism, buttons, a poem— in an attempt to fix a name, possess 
the object. 

It is s language devoid of memory, of preconceptions* It is a liter- 
ature where childlike word-play conveys the inarticulate . sense of a word 
before it has an associative meaning* It is a cubism of unprepared, 
disconnected, recreated experience, the tfORD made THING. Instead of a 
metaphorical interaction (a desire to change one idea into another) 
completely disconnected elements are juxtaposed in words that have their 
own existence divorced from syntactical relationships or semantic associ- 
a tions ; 

COLD CLIMATE--- a season in yellow sold extra strings 
makes lying places. 

Even "Toasted Susie is my ice cream** does not change Susie into toast or 
ice cream. Thus, the word and the thing have become Q f u[:ohi\w>u$* and 
synonymous. Her own description of Cezanne epitomised this: 

I came to Cezanne and there you were, ,at least there 
I was, not all at once but as soon as I got used to it* 
The landscape looked like a landscape that is to say what 
is yellow in the landscape looked yellow in the oil paint* - 
1 ,g, and what was blue in the landscape looked blue in 
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oil painting and if it did not there was still the oil 
painting by Cezanne. The same thing was true of the peo- 
ple there was no reason why it should be but it was, the 
same thing was true of the chairs , the same was true of 
the apples. The apples looked like apples the chairs 
looked like chairs end it all had nothing to do with any* 
thing because if they did not look like apples or chairs 
or landscape or people they were apples and chairs and 
landscape and people. They were so entirely these things 
that they were not an oil painting and yet that that is 
just what the Cezannes were they were an oil painting*. . u 

Her lectures too, written in the same punctuationless, breathless 
run-on sentences express her Stanislavsky view of reality: 

...slowly if you feel what is inside that thing you do 
not call it by the name by which it is known..* 
I began to wonder., just what one say when one looked 
at anything really looked at anything. Did one see 
sound, and what was the relation of color and sound, did 
it make itself by description by a word that meant it or 
did it make itself by a word in itself* AJ.1 this tine I 
was of course not interested in emotion or that anything 
happened*., the word tor words that made what I looked at 
be itself were si ways words that to me very exactly re- 
lated themselves to thafe thing the thing at which I was 
looking, but as often as *not had 'as a I say nothing what- 
ever to do with what anyl Vords would do that described 



Even periods came "to ha^e a ^ife of their own to commence breaking 
up things in arbitrary fcays'* as in tKe poem "Winning his Way" from 
Stanzas in Meditation . 1929-1933, in which periods came after each one or 
two words. No wonder Miss Stein enjoyed the Burma Shave ads on the 
American highways, their brisk staccato and successive cinematic images 
moving with the eye's movements: 

One little piece on one board and then further on 
two more words and then further on two more words s 
whole lively poem." 

In addition to her poetry, her ritualized plays choregraph things 
moving in space without discourse or metaphor or sequence of events and 
causes (e.g. "A Curtain Raiser 11 )* They are a way of describing what she 
called in her Lectures "the essense of what happened*" Meaning vanishes 
in a rite; traditional dramatic techniques of climax, tension, release, 
nuance, modulation are lost in a welter of directionless movement. The 
play becomes an abstract landscape, timeless and finally static. 

Humanism disappears in the empty phenomenologicsl world of Gertrude 
Stein. And yet, a lyrical intensity of emotion is often reached. The- 
matically, a metaphor of thisness emerges from her peculiarly unmetaphor* 
ical works. Part of that intensity is conveyedby the monosyllabic push 
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of the words, the remarkable ascetic quality of the basic English of her 
poems. In some way, clarity Issues from obscurity, the clarity Involved 
In a paucity of words used and In the saintiy concentration on the value 
of the present moment ss £hg moment of creation and time. It Is as If 
she had followed Ogden's prescription of using as few words as possible 
to produce a strained effect. Through the recovered love of simple, 
English and. the re-awakened sense of the power of the single syllable as 
ap' instrument of emotional intensity, a kind of radiance of mind willing 
and desiring its own presence emerges. 

I wish now to wish now that it is now 

That I will tell very well 

What I think not now but now 

Oh yes oh yes now 

What do I think now 

I think very well of what now 

What is it now it is this now 

How do you do how do you do 

And now how do you do now. 

That which I think now is this. 

Samuel Beckett must have teethed on Wittgenstein's Tractacus . or 
else, absorbed the ethos of his linguistic explorations. His philosophy, 
his theme, his style are reflections of the failure to define objective 
reality, except paradoxically, as Zero, Void H6ant, Nothing* In his 
excellent dialogues with the French art critic, Georges Duthui, he 
describes the kind of panic tl t lies behind the epistemological struggles 
of all his characters. There is only, he aays 

...the expression that there is nothing to express 
nothing with which to express, nothing from which to 
express, no power to express, no desire to express, 
together with ^he obligation to express. (Transition . 
1949, p. 98). 

This sounds like Beckett*s anonymous character of The Unnameable 
■ whose last words Indicate the impenetrable barrier of language that keeps 
us all from over really KNOWING; 

I don't know, I'll never know, In the silence you 
don't know, you must go on, I can't go on, I'll 
go on. 

In order to move Into the language of nothlngnesa, in order to 
deacribe the nothingness of man In his relationship with all things 
which are also nothing, Beckett wrote in French. Like the advanced 
algebra and elemental vocabulary of Racine, Beckvtt found comfort In the 
more grammatically rigid French with its nore denotative vocabulary and 
crystalline exactness. But no matter what language Beckett employs his 
desire is to approach that which language in all its pretense cannot 
say, In an endless cycle of self-defeat, in which language, at*, and the 
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self must all be defeated. Thus, It Is no accident that Beckett's 
characters are failures, clowns, self-Imposed or other-imposed slaves and 
linguists. In the anguish of seeking meaning In a world where there Is 
no meaning, his characters are preoccupied with naming things, trying to 
fix objects with words, trying to comfort themselves with definitions 
and disconnected memories, trying to quell their anxiety with logical 
syllogisms, numbers, and the accumulation of -computer -like data. His 
characters are searching .for the word that will keep away the terrifying 
nothing beyond the word, Watt, for example, learns j£ Knott's house that 
the infinite, the Silence can never be reached, that a ticket to the 
"further end of the line** only brings. him to the beginning again. He 
is helpless in the asymptote of human thinking, the Infinite diminishing 
towards zero or the inevitable irreducibility of vr— 2 or pf-the difficulty 
of discovering the Wattness of even a pot; 

Looking at a pot... or thinking of a pot. ..it was not a 
pot, the more he looked, the more he reflected, the more 
he felt, sure of that, that it was not a pot at all. 
It resembled a pot, it was almost a pot, but it was not 
a pot of which one could say, pot, pot, and be comforted. 

Watt, p* 88.) 

In the end, -fre abandons rationality and systematic language and 
descends into a cryptogrammatic non-sense, and inverted, monosyllabic 
hysteria. (This dwindling language is also used effectively by Beckett's 
prodigy, Harold Pinter. His hero in the Birthday Parfy is reduced by 
the constrictions of conventional society to a shreik. The nonsense 
and wrenched logic of Alice in Wonderland appear as sweet prattle compared 
to the reouced savages of Beckett's and Pinter's literary world.) 

Although allusive like Joyce, as well as a remarkable punster, 
Beckett is strongly anti-metaphorical in his work and he uses many 
techniques to destroy metaphor in order to reinforce his theme of the 
anguish of language. He uses non-sequitors, banal clich£, twisted quo- 
tations, scanty plot, lack of transitions or sequence, obsession with 
logical, statement and scientific shuffling of data, endless incongru- 
ities, equality of all things (The Unnameable is an urn, Watt is a box), 
the lack of relationships between the world of phenomenon and language. 
He can go on for pages in a dull flat style of Repeated elements with 
little permutations, written in a basic English with * strong monosyllabic 
stress; 

Here he stood, here he sat. Here he knelt, Here he lay. ■ 
Here he moved to an fro, from the door to the window, 
from the window to the door, from the window to the door, 
from the door to the window; from the fire to the bed, 
from the^bod to the fire... (jjatt) 
\ 

As Molloy said, in Beckett's earlier novel of that name, "Saying is 
inventing"* But, of course, nothing is ever invented since nothing can 
ever be said. In Malony D j.es * Ma lone attempts to "live and invent* 4 , 
to live through inventing, to try to write others' stories, in order to 
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retreat from himself. Yet he Is aware at the very beginning on page one 
that the "need*for prettlness Is gone" and the endless fables produce ^ 
only tedium. The Unnameabl e rises to an Intensity of helplessness In 
his long perorations In which he Identities himself with everything and 
the words that he uses to describe everything: 

I'm in words, made of words, others 1 words, whst others, 
the place too, the air, the wall, the floor, the ceiling, 
all words, the whole world is here with me. I'm the air, 
the walls, the walled-in one. ..where 1 jgo I find me, leave 
me, go toward me, come from me... 

In his yearning for a new reality and a new language to describe the 
pronoun I he seeks, he reaches into the only language that becomes the 
ultimate language of the self, of the words, and of the things—silence. 
Through silence, one pierces the lies and obscurities of fiction, and 
through fiction, one reaches the truth of silence: "The discourse must 
go on. So one invents obscurities, Rhetoric... " Thus* one must discourses 
irt order to end speech* He had wasted his time with the Molloys, the 
Murphy s, and /the Halones, all the fairytales invented, all the metaphors: 

No, I mpst try not to think, simply utter. Method or no 
method,/ 1 shall have to banish them in the end, the beings, 
things/ shapes, sounds and lights in which my haste to 
speak yhas encumbered this place* 

Yet again in panic he begins to invent: 

...1 see myself slipping, though not yet at the last 
extremity, towards the resorts of fable." 

f 

But he catches himself later: 

Dear incomprehension, it's thanks to you I'll be my- 
self in the end. Nothing will remain of all the lies 
they have glutted me with* 

Almost every line in Thft Unnameabl e can be quoted to indicate the 
striving towards silence, the search for the me, the anger at the lies 
of speech and thought, the desire to be identified with what is finally 
unnameable. In Comment C'ept . the pitch rises to. a scream, large cap 
words convey the intensity of emotion of never discovering HOW IT IS, 
because one must always start from the beginning of how it is and was, 
in order to discover how it is. (In seeking the How, Beckett's hero 
has dispensed with the What (of Watt that tried to reach the Nought of 
Knott's knot, what not). 

In Comment C'est , the language becomes skelet^lly minimal aa if the 
words themselves were things in a wordless universe. The novel itself is 
the void as thought reaches backwards and forwards into nothing and silence. 
The words are unpunctuated , syntax wrenched, the white spsces breaking 
/ the panting flowing of words, made grace less ly unmetaphorical. Everyman > 
Who is no-man ia one with mud, merde and primordial slime. The novel is 
no-novel, diminished and sterilized. 
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In his pantomime Act Without Words * the no-drama acts as a forlorn 
ritual act, and in the frustration of trying to reach out to incorporate 
the self;— fiction, lies, language, metaphor (as a means for man to 
exceed himself ), -knowledge, meaning and identity are all negated. There 
is not even the solace of Krapp who listens to the memory of his past 
on tape and who lingers over a favorite word, "spool." 

In the overthrow of comforting schemata, art reflects man's whirl- 
pool existence. As Percy Bridgman says in his "Introduction 11 to The Way 
Things Are, 1959, "we never get away from ourselves." We must use proofs 
outside of our present cognitive system in order to free ourselves from 
the contradictions inherent in our, system, and Vet, he says, tr these new 
principles arenours, come from us and pur associations. 11 Thus, we are 
forever engaging in metaphorical extensions beyond ourselves, in dippling 
and transferring meanings from one universe of knowledge to another, from 
the "analogical" universe (that "sphere from which familiar relationahips 
and terminology are borrowed") to the "conceptual" universe (the universe 
"to which they are transferred") in order to create a "met a -universe" 
("a comprehensive universe which includes the other two"). It is in this 
kind of "sort<-cro$$ing," aa Gilbert Ryle calls it, that language and 
vision emerge as a "root-metaphor" (Stephen Pepper) or "submerged model" 
(Max Black) of our philosophical constructs. In going outside of tradi- 
tional artistic techniques, and aeeking analogies with the universe of 
non-d is course, the world of objects, a metaphorical, synesthetic transfer 
is created. 

One is left with the supreme fiction of an aesthetic* Ho matter how 
obsessively one knocks at the door of illusion, one is still confronted 
with the referential, with an infinite regress from phenomenon* As 
Wallace Stevens said, moving "towards the Supreme Fiction," in order to 
find the real relationship between word and thing, is to become empty of 
content, without Orpheus, angels or myth, without "an evading metaphor." 
The essential irony in these apparent contradictions of using fiction to 
reach the real and to do it without fictional means is that in the end, 
a grand metaphor evolves. Even if one uses all the rigor, exactitude, and 
flatness of a Gertrude Stein or the frugality, scientific language and 
mood of hysteria or a Samuel Beckett, or the stripped minimal film grammar 
of the avantgarde filmmaker, in order to convey the desire for the Truth, 
Out There, a metaphor occurs* The creative reader or viewer himself, with 
his chain of associations^ his responses to the sensed emotions of the 
artist recognizes a whole new body 0 f rhetoric. 

CODA 



Jacobs, Stein and Beckett are only' three contemporaries concerned 
with the "intolerable wrestle." In my infinitely expandable course on 
modernism, there are manifold directions by which this century's under* 
pinningi can be revealed* 

Other filnMnakers like Brakhage, Frampton, Snow, Cocteau, Deren, can 
be used to explore the elements of illusionism. The New Wave films are 
excellent demonstrations of what Truffaut calls "un 6clatement de genres 
par un melange de genres." ^ 
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Pa le Fire by Nabokov, Borges* Ficciones AV. Woolf 's Between the Acts , 
James* Thg, Sacred Fount > any novel by Conrad f \he novels of the French 
choslstes like Robbe-Grillet or Nathalie Sarraute, Pound's Cantos » 
Wallace Stevens' poetry In toto«the list of boofebs concerned with method, 
with field theory, with Supreme Fictiona, with thev compulsion toward 
naming (the encyclopedia, the bibliographic, the evidential) with the 
contrast of sequential time with all-at-once time«w endlass. 

I believe I have indicated that there are no area* that cannot 
receive the treatment I have recorded here — behavloriwit aocial theory, 
linguistics, Levi-Strauss * Structuralism, Kuhn's book on\sclentiflc 
revolution, concrete poetry, latest developments in painting, sculpture 
and music, such as Rauschenberg's "combines," John Cage's miration- 
process music, Merce Cunninghams taak-perform&nces, Raphael\Ferrer's 
conceptualist environments. 
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FOOTNOTES 



It For a more Intense Investigation of my preliminary remarks, I recom- 
mend the following texts: Colin Murray Turbayne's The Myth of 
Methaphor (New Haven: Yale U* Press ). 1962; Horse Peckham;s Man's 
Raqe for Chaos (New York: Chilton Books), 1965; and Northrop 
Frye's Anatomy of Criticism (New Jersey: Princeton U* Press), 1957. 

2. cf. Rudolf Araheim, Visual Thinking (U* of Cal* Press), 1971. 

3* P. Adams Sltney, "Arguing About Film," Performance 1, 1971, p* 139* 

4* Stan Brakhage, Caterpillar 11, 13, 15/16, 1970* 

5* Erwln Panofsky, "Style and Medium In the Moving Plcti es»" Film : An 
Anthology. ed. Daniel Talbot (U* of Cal* Press). 1969* 

6* e*g. Julian E* Hockberg, Perception , (New Jersey, Prentlce*>Hall), 1964. 
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THE FRAME-UP i ON DIVORCING A FILM FROM ITS CONTEXT 

John Powers 1 
Oberlln College 



!'/vJ Godmoves the player, he, in turn, the piece. 

But what god beyond God begins the round 
of dust and time and dream and agonies? 

—Jorge Luis Borgea 
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"Chess" 
I 

In their serious corner, the players 
move the gradual pieces* The board 
detains them until dawn in its hard 
compass: t the hatred of two colors* 

In the game, the forms give off a severe 
magic: Homeric caftle, gay 
knight* warlike queen, king solitary, 
oblique bishop, and pawns at war* 

Finally, when the players have gone In, 
and when time has eventually consumed them, 
surely the rites will not be done. 

In the east, this war has taken fire. 
Today, the whole earth is its provenance. 
Like that other, this game is for ever* 

II 

Tenuous king, slant bishop, bitter queen, 
straightforward castle and crafty pawn- 
over the checkered black and white terrain 
they seek out and enjoin their armed campaign. 

They do not realize the dominant 

hand of the player rules their destiny* 

They do not know an adamantine fate 

governs their choices and controls their journey. 

The player, too, is captive of caprice 
(the sentence la Omar's) on another ground 
crisscrossed with black nights and white ilays* 
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Borges* poem is propelled by a | rapid shifting of contexts* Just 
as pieces on the chessboard are governed by the hand of the player* the 
player Is, In turn, moved by the hand of an Other: t God t , The poem ends 
with a question: Does 'God*, too* have an Other? If so, who (or what) 
is that Other? Where does the expansion of context stop? The pieces, 
the players, the 'Gods* nay all feel en autonomy, yet all are constrained 
In their actions by a greater context. Only within the * rules* of their 
contexts can piece, player or God act. Borges tells us, ''This game 
is for ever. 1 ' 

"Chess" can be 'read* as a metaphor for the multiplicity of human 
contexts f each context (or code) having e constitutive power over the 
messages within it. The poem, from this viewpoint, is a reaction against - 
a reductionist eplstemology which reifies discourse about behavior on 
one level, while Ignoring the constitutive power of context in that be* 
havlor. Such a reification, Borges seems to say, Is tantamount to thinking 
that cheea pieces move themselves. - 

the relflcatlon that Borges challenges can be found In the current 
approach to the study of film. There Is r a prevailing orientation to* 
ward viewing film as an autonomous object , divorced from any relation to 
the non-filmic world.l On the one hand, this orientation tends to grant 
an almost mystical power to film, while denying, on the other hand, 
film's actual functioning as a message In a discourse . The reduction of 
discourse In film study at the level of text-obiect Is quite easily 
exemplified: * 

s Citizen Kane is 'the first motion picture to show a celling. 

8 1/2 does not hatye a central unifying principle. 

Little Murder is oqly f ined theatre, not actual cinema. 

Smiles of a Summer Nlftht makes the viewer feel both joy and 
sorrow. 

1 

While each of these examples represents a different facet of current film 
study, all view film as en autonomous object; all confine themselves to 
an lntra-referentlal wrold of cinema. 

The contemporary tendency toward divorcing film from Its contexts 
can be compared to—and, to a great deg*«e» is a product of— post -Cartesian 
eplstemology as manifested In traditional modes of thought In literary 
criticism. Thus, we have Northrop Frye circumscribing s "game preserve*' 
of literature (1957; 10), Tzvetan Todorov concerning himself with the 
'laws of literary structure* (1969; 9), and the New Critics attempting to 
find purely formal criteria for the evaluation of literary texts* Each 
of these approaches have an affinity with the examples from film study 
presented above. 

In the study of literature end film we can eense a desire to * frame' 
t he text (s) t to divorce ttxt from non-text , to laolste the text as an 
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analyzable object . It is the arbitrary, binary opposition of text/non-»text 
(the 'frame being the metaphorical slash between the two terms) f as 
employed by the traditional ideology, that this essay seeks to reject. 

This essay will argue thai the prevailing concern with the filmic 
text as an object is potentially oppressive (to both society and the 
individual), and that film study should focus its attention upon film &* 
it functions as a message within a systemic discourse. Such a re-orien- 
tation would not ignore the. study of the individual filmic text, but 
would incorporate such study into a metacommunicative approach to the 
study of film. 

The 'strategy 1 of this essay i& three- fold: 

(1) to describe the epistemological basis of this essay, . 

(2) to consider film as a message in systemic discourse, 

(3) to discuss the potential oppressiveness of the current 
objectifying approach toward film. f 



1. The Ecosystem! c liodel 



Before it will be possible to discuss the relations ip between film 
ana its systemic contexts* we must first describe the model upon which our 
discussion constructed. It is necessary to explicate several concepts 
frofn the General Theory of Systems (as proposed by Vfa Bertalanffy) and 
their subsequent application — and enhancement ~~in a cozcmunicational per* 
spective toward behavior. 3 in this essay, we will employ a particular 
conmunicational system as a priveleged metaphor: the natural ecosystem. 

Thus, we shall first present the conceptual model employed in this 
essay; thru, in the next section, we will attempt to show film's place 
within our scheme. 

Finally, it must be noted that the model employed does not claim to 
be an accurate description of 'the way things .are'; it Is seen as a 
ugeful dlgltallzation of an analog continuum. 

a) Open systems and communication 

A system may be defined as" "s set of units with relationships among 
them 1 ' (Miller, 1965; 68). Employing this definition, we view the natural 
ecosystem as the mos,t inclusive earthly system. Further, we must conceive 
of all such systems as composed of both elements and relationships . 

Each system can be divided into sub-systems, as Hall and Fagen. have 
noted (1956; 20). I The species man-and-vomanklnd Is seen as a sub-system 
of the natural ecosystem; it functions within the context of the ecosystem. 
It must be emphasized that the discernment of sub -Systems does not imply 
a 'break' between sub-systems— or between sub-system and system— but is 
only a particular punctuation of discourse. 
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Within our model, systems may be classified as 'open or, 'closed 1 . 
What types of systems are considered ■open'? "Organic systems are qpftn* 
meaning they exchange materials t energies or information with their 
environments <Hall and Fagen, 1956; 23). u Such exchanges can be termed 
' communication*.. All behavior, therefore, ia communication. Open systems 
are in constant dialectical interplay with their environments. Man* * 
end-womankind (as a speclca) and men~and-woinen (as skin "bound individuals) 
are seen as open systems in constant exchange with their, environment 
(both aoclal and biological). 

While most of us are familiar with the terms 'matter* and 'energy*, 
a definition of 'information* is necessary, as the term is employed 
differently in our model than in day-to-day speech. Information can be 
seen as a quantitative measute-Of organization, pattern or complexity.- 
In short, information is negentropy, since it increase organization. 

As stated earlier, all open systems are in constant communication 
with their environments. The environment for any organism— or any 
larger sub-system (such as mankind) —can be defined as "the set of- all 
objects [and we should add, hare, * relationships'] a change in whose 
attributes affects the system and also these objects [relationships] whose 
attributes are changed by the behavior of the system" (Hall and Fagen, 
1956 s 20). As always, the distinction between organism and environment 
is a question of punctuation, of where one draw* the line. 

At this point, some diverse example of m*n - and -womankind communicating 
with its environment can clarify car notion of communication: 

(1) the pollution of waterways 

(2) gift giving practices (aa observed 'by Harcell Mauss, 

for example ) 

(3) vcrh^t discourae 

14) the face of Greta Garbo projected on a screen before an 
audience in a theatre. 
4 • 
In each case, there is communication. The first example is an exchange of 
matter-energy (at very likely information), while the second through 
fourth are primarily exchrot?? , of reformation (leading to *work*). 

All information (such as the gift:, the word, the image of Garbo) is 
carried by markera (a term coined by von Neumann); bundles of matter-energ> 
encoded with Information, the marker, then, conveys information between 
elements of a system and their environments. 

b) Goal-seeking and adaptivity 

All open systems are goal-seeking and adaptive. One can discern 
three types of, goals; (1) instant gratification, (2) survival of the 
individual, and (3) survival of the entire system. Within the natural 
— ecosystem, the third goal is of the highest order. As Gregory Bateeon 
observes: "The unit of survival is organism ^lus environment We are 
learning by bitter experience that the organism vhich destroys its 
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environment destroys itself (1972; 483). " Thus, we could say thit the 
highest priority of any goal-seeking system is continued seeking * 

Open systems adapt in order to survive (to Iceep seeking)* Three 
types of adaptivity sre of particular interest: homeostasis f homeorhesis, 
and morphogenesis. 

Homeostasis can be defined as the maintenance of a steady state, an 
equilibrium, through time* Homeostatic adaptation allows the system' -to 
remain the same* In the political sphere, some conservatism can be said 
to have homeostasis as a model: "The Constitution says we have the right 
to bear arms. Let's keep it that way." 

Homeorhesis, probably the most r- ivalenc type of adaptation, is 
diachronic, unlike homeostasis: Tl . is change over time. Homeorhetic 
change (examples include physical g ,#/eh, learning, etc.) is change which 
is constrained by the code of the s; item. All adaptation is constrained by 
the 'rules of the game*; the Messages change, but the code remains the 
same. Just' as conservatism desires homeostasis, liberalism desires 
homeorhetic change; ''Sure we*re destroying the ecosystem, suppressing 
womep, blacks and the Third World, but if we work through the proper 
channels (the code) we will be able to solve these problems (change the 
messages)*" The liberal affirms the necessity of changing the message 
while raying the possibility or validity of changing the code* 

I? homeorhetic growth becomes runaway growth, the system, in its 
attempts to survive, will either self-destruct or leap to a higher level 
of complexity. This leap, a code-changing adaptation, is termed morpho- 
genesis; it bears strong resemblance to.the Hegelian Aufhebung. The 
structure of the system (the code) is changed by the events (messages) 
within it. Using our political metaphor, it is .the radical who advocates 
morphogenetic change • . It is worth emphasizing/ that the morphogenetic 
change (the Event) is not predictable . As iu^enetics, it is a form 
of mutation which * takes * • 

The limitations of the chess metaphor introduced earlier are clearly 
shown if we attempt to apply it to the three types of adaptivity we have 
t considered* If applied to chess, homeostasis would mean that every game 
would be the same. Homeorhesis would allow for learning chess (even for 
possessing chess genius a la Bobby Fischer or Dr. Emmanuel tasker) , but 
only within the 'rules of the game** In chess (and in Borges 1 concep- 
tualization of it) there is no chance for morphogenesis, no changing the 
rules. For this reason, the chess metaphor is .Insufficient to present 
the notion of context developed in this essay. 

To &^mmarize: Systems are principally concerned with survival: 
The goal they seek is the sacking of their goal. We have seen three 
forms (of adaptation which help the system to survive* 
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c) Constraint and meaning 

Behavior in—and of— an open system is constrained, not simply 
caused. Traditional mechanistic models (such aa Newton's) twrre utilized 
a notion of linear causality: I event p occurs, then q will follow, 
because of event p. Xfr-aych a model, for each action p there Is only 
one possible q. In an open system, behavior is 'chosen* (not necessarily 
* willed 1 ) from a set of options defined by the context. For each p there 
nay be a series of q's. 

The principle of e qui finality (Watzlawlck, Jackson and Beavin, 
1967; 127*8) states that from any given point p, a set of behaviors 
(constrained by the context) is possible, and conversely, from *ny number 
of points arrival at the same point p is possible. Thus, from any given 
point p, there is a multiplicity of possible q*r. And if a morphogenetic 
change occurs, it is possible that the whole notion of p's and q's could 
be radically restructured. The concepts of morphogenesis and equi finality 
affirm the lack of predictability (on the level of both code end message) 
that ia characteristic of the behavior of An open system. Man-and~womankind 
do not act causally, but by 1 choice 1 * 

When employing a concept of constraints rather than causes, we 
are forced to re-evaluate the traditional notion of signification , the 
belief in the communisl granting of factuality to a message or code. 
The world of signification is a world of facts. From our perspective, 
ttie notions of signification and facts must be rejected. Bateson states 
our position quite succinctly: "There are, in a sense, no facts in 
nature; or if you like, there are an infinite number o f potential facts 
in nature [my emphasis] (1972 r 481)." The world of information is not 
a domain of facta, but a domain of difference . 

The ecosystemic model emphasized the role of context In selecting 
certain differences as more Important than other differences. Using 
this emphasis as a stepping-stone, we can define leaning* (different 
from signification) : the marking for future use of information by a 
context. Whereas signification implies a factuality in all contexts, 
■meaning* is a function of a spec i fie context . 

Because of the multiplicity of contexts — and the constant communi" 
cation between elements of a system — each *bit' of Information assumes 
a multivalent 'meaning 1 in relation to the systemic whole. Freud termed 
such multivalence 'ovePdetermination* . ^Oyerdetermination* of infor- 
mation implies that Information is 'meaning- -less without a context; 
yet, depending upon the context, this 'meaning '-less information gains 
a multiplicity of *meanings'. Context valorizes information. 

Donald Barthelme f s balloon (from a short stWy of the same name: 
"The Balloon 1 ') can serve as a metaphor for m *bit\of information. One 
night a huge balloon was inflated, and by morning hovered over New York 
City: "the balloon then covered forty~five blocks n^rth~south and an 
Irregular area east -west, as many as six crosstown blocks on either side 
of the Avenue In some places." Although an inflated, almost amorphous, 
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blob of rubber* the balloon wag given many 1 meanings 1 depending upon 
the context which viewed it. Some people termed it 1 interesting* 
(invalidating it); others jumped and frolicked upon it; still another 
thought it an imposter for' the sky ("The big balloon sullied the otherwise 
clear and radiant Manhattan sky."); some considered it 'art 1 and 
criticized it formally ("conservative eclecticism that has so far governed 
modern balloon design"; "has unity been sacrificed for a sprawling quality?"). 
At the end of the story we learn that the b*Uoon had a specific 'meaning' 
for the man who inflated it i "The balloon* 1 said, is a spontaneous auto* 
biographical disclosure, having to do with the unease 1 felt at your absence 
and with sexual deprivation.** 6 

Each bit of information is ouch like the balloon in Barthelme's story. 
Both are dependent upon their context to give them *meaning : . Western 
thought has traditionally utilized the premise that information signifies 
univocslly. Rather than viewing information as a message in systemic 
communication (exchange), it has reified discourse at the level of isolatable 
facts. For such an epistetaology, the concern is with the gift, not with the 
relationships in the act of giving . It affirms an Imaginary discourse. 
The concept of overdetermined information ■fitting* a context, as a defi- 
nition of meaning necessitates a re-orientation of our thinking towards 
consideration of conte xt. 

d) Paradox and human communication 

Logic fills the world: the limits of the world are 
also its limits. 

We cannot therefore say in logic: This and this there 
is in the world, that there is not. 
For that would apparently presuppose that we exclude 
certain possibilities, and this cannot be the case since 
otherwise logic must outside the limits of the world: 
that is, if it could consider these limits from the 
other side also. 

—Ludwig Wittgenstein 

, All human communication is paradoxical. As Wittgenstein argues in the 
quotation above, one can only talk about a totality from outside of it; if, 
however, one is part of the totality about which he ir speaking, to step 
outside of it would be to make it no longer a totality. 

Godel made much the same point in his argument about the formal 
undecidability of mathematical proot3. He demonstrated that from within 
any formal system one could construct a sentence that was (1) valid within 
the 1 rules 1 of the system, and (2) that was unrpovable within the 'rules 1 . 
Only by incorporating the sentence into the rules of the system can the 
paradox be transcended: Only a metacommunication about the system can 
resolve the paradox. But this metacommunication, too, will yield a 
Godel ian entence. 

Human discourse is thus a series of systems, paradoxes within the 
system, metacommunication about the system, paradox within the meta- 
comnunication, and so on. It is the closure g f discourse (as in a 
schizophrenic family, or a game of chess) which reifies discourse at a 
paradoxical level. 
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Paradoxes are generated by the digital iz at ion of an analog continuum. 
It is impossible for any digital system ever to completely represent an 
analog continuum*; 'gaps* will always remain, these gaps are the very 

heart of paradox in human communication. 

i 

To briefly summarize: Man-and -womankind is a goal-seeking, adaptive 
subsystem of the natural ecosystem. We are an open system in constant 
communication with our environment (both natural and cultural to employ 
Levi~Strauss* distinction). The individual human organism, too, is a 
subsystem in constant communication with its environment. Men and 
women, collectively and individually, function within a larger systemic 
context. 



11, Fil m^ A Message i n a Discourse 



The film is a marker in the comnunicational process known a human 
discourse. It is a mediator between subjects. Ilen and women communicate 
throug h film; the film is merely a system of communication. It is a highly 
complex system, involving analog and digital modes of communication. 
Christian Metz has discerned five basic cinematic codes (in the classical 
bourgeois narrative film alone): image, written words, spoken words, 
musical soundtrack and noise (1972 ;6). These five basic codes — multiplied 
almost infinitely by possible permutations and combinations thereof— combine 
to make film a system of communication with perhaps more information-bearing 
potential than any other medium. 

As a message In the discourse of man-and-womankind, film is inextricably 
bound to the relationships of the natural ecosystem and man -and womantnd's 
participation in it. Him relates to its context on every level. Thus, 
film is necessarily linked to ecology, politics, economics, psychology 
and sexuality. 

It is important to consider briefly filmic communication as it 
relates to the model proposed in the first section. The communication 
between person and person, or man-and-womankind through film occurs on 
both conscious and unconscious levels. Although much communication is 
perceived consciously, a vast amount of communication is unconscious. 
Even if unnoticed, unconscious communication occurs. The current, "I've 
got to see it to believe it' 1 attitude toward the concept of unconscious 
communication does not mitigate the affects of such communication; it 
merely obscures th#*m. 

Like all information, the filmic message does not signify univocally. 
This is for two reasons. First, the film does not have the same leaning 1 
in all contexts. Human contexts are composed oC numerous personal, cultural 
and biological codes , whose messages are manifested in human organisms 
and societies. Human contexts are almost infinitely diverse. Stated 
simply, the filmic message can be placed in an almost infinite msmber^of 
contexts. Yet, the issue is still more complex, for film, too, is the 
manifestation of a variety of codes it bears an overdetermlned message. 
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It is the dialectical relationship between the codes and mesaagea of film 
and the codes and messages of almost infinite contexts which shapes the , 
'meanings* of film. Thus, the variety of 'meanings* of film are as 
limit leas as its potential contexts. 

An example might prove fruitful. Jorge Sanjines* Blood of the Condor , 
a Bolivian film pro tea ting the forced sterilization of Indian peasants by 
Peace Corps workers , raised such a hue and cry against the Peace Corps that 
they were asked to leave Bolivia. A leading Bolivian newspaper wrote: 
"The Blood of the Condor shows with expressive quality to what degree we 
shall not let ourselves be treated as laboratory rats ( Pre gene is > 2969)*" 
The film had a clear political 'meaning' for the people of Bolivia. Wtun 
the same film was shown In a radically different context* to students at 
Oberlln College* it was viewed with what could be described as bemused 
condescension (although with admitted respect for the film's technique), 
Within two different contexts, the 'meaning' of the message differed. 

The filmic message does not signify uni vocally for a second reason: 
Even within the same context a film can hav more than one 'meaning 1 . 
Given the multiplicity of codes and messages in both a single film and 
a single context, communication occurs on numerous different levels. Since 
all human behavior is governed by constraints (not causee), the precedence 
given to any particular level cannot be predicted In any detei inate 
fashion. An open system can 'choose' to give a film a 'meaning* from a 
set of options. The film can be 'marked' for future use in many waya. 

Film, from our perapective, is a context-bound mesaage In systemic 
discourse* It is the relationship between the filmic meaaage and ita 
context that we consflHer primary. Once film has been isolated from its 
context it becomes a Waning '-leas mediator between hidden subjects. 



III. The Frame-Up : Objectivity and Oppression 

It is astonishing that almost ttfo hundred yeara ; after Kant's 
self-proclaimed Copernican Revolution in philosophy (1929; 22), that ( 
film scholars are still utilizing the premise that our knowledge of texts 
conform to the texts themselves. In an attempt to make their knowledge 
conform to their object of study (the film) , scholars end students are 
supposed to view the filmic text as an autonomous object, so that it can 
be viewed objectively . Although such 'objective* knowledge la thought to 
be *Truth' in western society, it is In reality only the punctuation of 
discourse of a particular ideology. Such a viewpoint can be indicted 
for imposing closure upon discourse about film. 

Current film study wants to *know' what the film signifies . In its 
attempts to gain this knowledge of signification, it has adopted an 
empirical*analy,tlcal method for examining filmic texta: It 'frames' the 
text(a), freezes it In time, divorces it from all context, and then claims 
the neutrality of the observer. 
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Two major objections to this viewpoint are raised in this section? 
(1) the concept of 'objective meaning 1 rests upon a misunderstanding of 
communication, end (2) the 'objectivist 1 viewpoint is oppressive to both 
society and individual. 

The 'objective 1 approach to filmic texts divorces the film from its 
context in order to know what the. text signifies. Such a divotae ignores 
the constitutive role of context in shaping the 'meaning 1 of any film: As- 
stated earlier, we live in a world of 'meaning', not signification. Since 
'meaning 1 i 5 a function of context 'marking* overdetermined information 
for use, 'meaning 1 does net inhere within the text; but is the product of 
a communication a 1 process that conforms to the laws of the trace . In a 
world of signification, chairs exist only to be sat upon. In a world of 
'meaning 1 , however, the way a chair is 'marked '.for use is a function of 
the chair in relation to the context. 

Roland Barthes, for one, recognizes the constitutive role of context 
in giving literature and film its meanings', and he relishes its * He claims, 
that the viewing subject necessarily deforms all texts, necessarily im- 
plants metaphors, necessarily shapes the text to his or her own purpose. 
" Je nomme, je denomme, je renonme,'" is Barthes* simple formulation 
(1963; 17). In our terms, we could say that the context 're-writes' the 
text in giving it a 'meaning. The process of fitting is a systematic 
deformation and regeneration of the text. 

The isolation of text from context represents a fundamental misun- 
derstanding of communication, and in particular, human discourse. Film 
has traditionally been viewed as an isolated signifying system (witness 
most film semiotics) rather than as a message in a discourse (an exchange 
of information). By neglecting tne concept of communication as exchange , 
by not distinguishing between message and code, current film study has 
left itself with an untenable notion of transcendental, inherent signifi- 
cation; context has been ignored. 

Although 'meaning' does not inhere within 4 a text, the approach to 
film using such a premise has flourished. The potential dangers of such 
an approach are considerable. It is the voice of an oppressive Other 
that issues the command to 'view the text without its context 1 . 

Any approach to film that punctuates its discourse at the level of 
the text (a non -con text ual view) seeks to remove both text and observer ' 
from time and space, from the material world. Such an approach is a tacit 
acceptance of the prevailing context. Within the code of film study, 
the only change advocated is homeorhetic; 'Learn all you wish about 
film, but don't try to relate it to anything else'*. One is allowed much 
knowledge of film and little knowledge of anything else. Such a code, with 
its emphasis on ! keeping to the world of film 1 is a vote of confidence for 
the prevailing ideolopy, urging the viewer to ignore the ideology. 

The viewer is urged to devote a lifetime of work in an empty search 
for an illusory signification. Iteanwhile. • • the actual 'fitting* for 
use occurs outside the viewer's field of enquiry. The viewer can become 
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tlie victim of communication! The context becomes the master f the ruling 
code, while the viewer becomes the slave, a 'spoken* message searching 
for ceilings in Citizen K a ne * A scholar in Nazi Germany could have done 
a detailed formal analysis of Leal Relfenstahl's Triumph of the Will , 
searching for its intra referential signification; but if he ignored its 
context -and h is relation to its context — all the time he wrote of themes 
and mise-en~scene, its 'meaning* could have been created for Him by the 
hidden context* 
% ' 

Anthony Wilden has written f 'Whoever defines the context or the 
code has control* * * and all answers which accept that context abdicate 
the possibility of redefining it (Kocht 1971: 1)+' Insofar as current 
film study has divorced film from its context, it has accepted the 
prevailing context; by its institutionalization of an ideology it has 
enhanced the power of the code* Equally as bad, it has invalidated 
approaches to film which would relate the filmic messages to their code, 
which would act as 'noise* within the system* Film study is an accomplice 
in the oi>presaion~aad repression (in the strict Freudian sense of 
VernaiatmgJ—of the natural ecosystem, the Third World, racial minorities, 
and women* Rather than using film as a tool , film study 'speaks f a 
familiar message: "Let them watch films*" 
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FOOTNOTES 



Merely glancing at any course catalogue from any graduate school 
in cinema studies would suffice to document this do int. 

2 

The example of Smiles of a Summer H^ht would, on the first faceiy 
seem to belie this claim. It appears that the Author of this statement \ 
is concerned with audience response (has expanded his context beyond 1 
the text). But if we examine the example closely, we can discern that 
it posits a universal response (Shades of the - 'objective correlative!) \ 
to the film. Individual response is not considered, nor is any specific 
context; the affective power of the film is claimed to inhere within the 
film itself. Thus, this example confines itself to the world of film. 
3 

Although the communicational perspective adopted — and endorsed — 
by this essay is coming ever more to the public eye, Christian Koch must 
be specifically cited for his applications of an ecosys *i perspective 
to media — and in particular, film — studies. Much of th ~ essay is derived 
from an approach to film first presented to me by Hr. Koch in conversation 
and in the essay cited in the "References" section. 

4 

The terms 'digital communication 7 and 'analog communication' are , 
drawn from the two types of computers (of the same names). The digital 
computer uses discrete quantities and discontinuous measures. That is, 
given a continuum, the digital computer will precisely identify points 
along the continuum, but will leave * gaps' between the points. Such a - 
computer works with arbitrarily Imposed units which represent other units. 
A primitive example of such a computer might be the abacus. 

In contrast , the analog computer works by way of analogy to that 
which it represents. It, thus, is a continuous computer; It does not 
leave 'gaps'. The analog computer presents the continuum that the digital 
computer breaks up. The ruler is a simple example of an analog computer. 

In the realm of communication, the term 'digital 1 usually applies 
to verbal language (or other arbitrary signifying systems) while the term 
1 analog 1 applies to such phenomena as voice inflection, images, gestures > 
etc. , and to the context in which communication occurs. Human communication 
can be seen as a combination of digital and analog communication. 

Since in this essay we are describing a continuous system (the natural 
ecosystem) from a digital perspective, dividing the system into discrete 
elements. In that sense, we don't claim to be describing 'hot/ things 
really are', but only a useful model for thinking about 'how things are'* 

A useful description of digital and analog communication can be 
found in Watzlawick, Jackson and Beavin (1967; 60-67). 

^As closed systems are only applicable to inorganic systems* they 
have not been considered in this essay. 

^The story can be found in Barthelme's Unspeakable Practices, 
Unnatura l Acts (ttew York; Bantam Books, 1968) pp. 13*21. 
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FILM AND VISUAL PERCEPTION 

or A gestalt Interpret At i oh of silent comedy 

Elizabeth Rodes 

Sarah Lawrence College 

Billed as "the most Interesting and amusing Invention of modern tlmea," 
the movies were given their first public showing November lat, 1895, In 
Berlin. The content of these first film strips was Insignificant: dancing, 
boxing, gymnastics; but the pictures moved . As Panofsky said, "athe pri- 
mordial basis for the enjoyment of moving pictures lay in . . . the sheer 
delight In the fact that things seemed to move, no matter what things they 
were." 2 s 

Mich has been written of the relation between film and othepr art forms. 
Film aa a visual art, film as theatre, film a music, film as danj*e. Like 
the visual arts, the cinema usea Images. Like theatre, the clnetaa Involves 
drama. Like music, the cinema uses rhythm. Like dance, the cinema conveys 
motion. This last aspect, the motion, Is the essential feature of the 
cinema, as Its names Indicate: motion picture, movies, moving pictured* 
Yet motion In the movies is so often taken for granted by film critics and 
theorlats, that the Impllcatlona of this quality are overlooked. Motion 
as a quality of the movies Is Ignored because motion is auch an Integral 
part of the content of the film. In a movie, when a man walks out of a 
room, the motion on the screen conveys precisely that and nothing more. 
Yet, in the history of film, such literal use of motion has not always 
been the case. Nor need it be In the future. Motion, as a quality of the 
movies, has been used and can be used stylistically to extend the content 
of the image. 

Ever at the simplest level, the screen demands conceaslons to the 
compoaitlon of motion. As every film student learns, usually the hard way, 
motion within the frame Is crucial to the Information one vants to convey. 
This is particularly true in the basic rule of maintaining direction of 
movement on the screen. The camera angle must be chosen, not according to 
the "reality," but to sustain the direction of the motion from fjrame to 
frame. In a chase acene, for example, the two moving forms, the'pursued 
and the pursuer, must always be presented as moving in the same direction 
in relation to the frame and &s moving with comparable speeds. If the pur- 
suer travels at the same spefid or slightly faster than the pursued, a 
chase Is effectively depleted. If the first form Is seen to move slgnl* 
flcantly faster than the otherV the impression la destroyed. In fact, it 
Is not even necessary that t.ne two forms be shown in the same shot, as long 
as the direction and speed of theXmotlona are relative to each other* ' 

In The General* Keaton elaborates on this scheme. The North is repre- 
sented to the left of the screen, the South to the right. In his efforts 
to recapture a stolen train, all motion is from right to left. As the 
Western viewer, In reading, scans the page frcm left to right, the reverse 
motion suggests struggle or opposition. In Keaton' s triumphant return to 
Georgia, the movement Is the more natural one, left *:o right, as befits 
his success. 



Not only does a motion series Intensify the story line, but It can 
work on one's consciousness in defiance of the content. The ride of the 
Clansmen In The Birth of a Nation presents a contradiction for the modern 
viewer. Objectively, the viewer Is not sympathetic to the Clan, but the 
moving Images form such a powerful configuration that he Is emotionally 
.swept up In the Clan f s success. The movies can thus affect the viewer 
above and beyond any objective content. And In the case of this particu- 
lar film, perhapa It was this power and Its use that led to threats of 
censorship upon Its release. 

The dynamics of a motion series can transform an otherwise Impersonal 
event Into a highly emotional one. An explanation sometimes given for 
this power of film as a medluaThas been the viewer Identifies with the 
characters on the screen. Yet, In Fotemkln, there are no such characters 
for the viewer to Identify with. The hero of the revolution Is the 
"people. 11 This fact does not, however, prevent Elsensteln from making an 
Impassioned film. The efficacy of the Odessa Steps scene does not lie In 
the visualization of violence. Movies today frequently show more realistic 
bloodshed without evoking the emotional Impact Elsensteln achieved; THe 
power of the Odessa Steps lies In Its configuration of motion. The motion 
of confrontation, of chaos, and of disaster. 

Perhaps It seems to obvious to mention that motion carrlea emotional 
content. Yet, movement on the screen Is not necessarily composed so as 
to convey that meaning. The dynamics of an evant are not directly given 
In a scene, but must be selected and constructed to convey the meaning 
Intended. The flat surface of the screen demands a visual translation of 
the real event* A fist fight, In 3-D, effectively manifests the action. 
On the two-dimensional screen, however, It Is necessary to break the 
action Into lines of force: a close-up of the blow, a wider shot of the 
reaction. In such a manner, the viewer experiences, In hla perception, 
the dynamics of the confrontation. The direction of motion In the two 
shots Is similar, but the switch from close-up to wide shct Involves the 
eye In the experience of the Impact. 

The relationships between moving forms are heightened by the reduc- 
tion of the Image to the single plane. The beauty of the Oceana Roll 
scene In The Gold Rush lies In the successful Illusion that the fork* and 
rolls form Chaplin^ legs. Such an effect would be destroyed In three 
dimensions. 

The cogency of a motion series Is more easily seen when the movement 
on the screen Is In conflict with the content. In, the gun battles of fog, 
Wild Bunch , the visual configuration la lyrical: the motion la choreo- 
graphed from one shot to the next. The content Is violence: bodies set 
In motion by punflre. Th reality of the bloodahed Is juxtaposed against 
the harmony In the motion itaelf and the effect Is overwhelming.* The 
viewer almultaneously experiences the horror of the content and the beauty 
of the form. The Incompatibility is profoundly effective. 

That one Is affected by such & scene on two levels presupposes that 
perception functions Independently of cognition. Cognition Is based on 
memory, past experience, knowledge. Cognltlvely, the viewer experiences 
the bloodshed. Perceptually, he experiences the melodic overtones In the 
llnea of motion. 
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In perception, the srrsy of light thst reaches the retlns Is spon- 
tsneously orgsnlzed Into coherent forms* The processes or orgsnlzstlon 
provide Informstlon sbout the environment thst Is not directly given In 
the retinal stlmulstlon. On the retina, sn object ten feet away Is half 
the size of the ssme object five feet away. A White sheet of psper, under 
low Ulumlnstlon, Is perceived ss white; s blsck sheet of paper, In bright 
sunlight, Is seen ss black. Measured by s light meter, however, the white 
paper Is dsrker thsn the blsck one/ 

Perceptual organlzstlon spontsneously processes Information, not 
from th4 retlnsl Image Itself, but from the relations given In that srrsy. 
Size Is perceived consistently snd correctly, not ss It Is given In the 
retlns, but In the relation between retinal size and apparent distance. 
Brightness Is perceived, not as objective Illumination, but In the relation 
of one sres In the visual array to another. It Is Importsnt to realize 
thst this Is In no wsy s conscious calculstlon, but an Immedlste orgsnl* 
zatlon of the stimulus. 

Many of these perceptusl processes have been observed In Infants at 
such an esrly sge thst it Is unlikely these processes developed through 
learning. Furthermore, the consistency snd lawfulness of such processes 
would suggest thst, to some degree, they s re Innate. If perception merely 
developed sccordlng to one's experience with .the environment, there should 
be great /vsrlatlon In perceptusl response snd this Is not the esse. 

It hsppens, fortunstely, that one's 
perception usually coincides with one's 
knowledge. Perceived size coincides with 
known size. In the opticsl lllualons, 
however, perception functions In spite of 
cognition. One perceives the lines of the 
Mueller-Lyer Illusion as having different 
lengths and the process of measuring them 
In no wsy sffects the percept. They sre 
still seen as being of different lengths. 

Spontsneous orgsnlzstlon occurs In sudltlon ss well ss vision. 
Objectively, the metronome produces sounds of equal Intensity and pitch 
st equsl time Intervsls and yet one csn never perceive them as such. 
Instesd, one hesrs the sounds ss somehow different snd as orgsnlzed In s 
psttern. The psttern may, In the course of listening, vary, but the reslty 
of Identical sounds In equsl Intervals Is never perceived. Thst one may 
hsve the knowledge In mind In no way sffects the percept* 

Slmllsrly, moving forms sre perceived, not as sepsrate entitles, but 
as orgsnlzed In relations. Motion series hsve quslltles that provide the 
viewer with Information that Is on an entirely different level thsn the 
objective content of the moving forms. Simple geometric forms at rest, 
circles snd trlsngles for exsmple, offer no more Information than size snd 
shspe. In motion ss Fritz Helder and Marianne Slmmel 3 Investigated, these 
shapes assume qualities fsr more complex. Depending on the movement re* 
Istlons between the forms, sn entire spectrum of emotion and motivation Is 
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perceived. Two forms moving simultaneously In various directions are 
perceived as dancing or playing. If one form slightly precedes the other, 
the entire configuration changes and Is seen as a chase. Aggression Is 
perceived If the speed Is Increased and th$ second form moves upon con* 
tact with the first. As It Is nearly Impossible to describe such a motion 
series In mechanical terms, It Is not surprising that the subjects In the 
experiment gave physiognomic descriptions of the motion series. -What Is 
significant, however* Is the similarity In the responses of different 
observers to a specific configuration. 

It seems probable to assume that accurate perception of meaning In a 
motion series has been useful In man's evolution. Certainly, different- 
iation between an aggressive action and an amicable one Is crucial to 
survival. The appropriate response to a situation depends on an accurate 
perception of It. That one distinguishes action perceptually, not cognl- 
tively, explains the consistency of response. 

Even In the first weeks of life, a visual configuration of.motloln 
carries meaning. T. G. H. Bower recently demonstrated that Infants only 
two weeks old exhibit defensive behavior when shown the lipa se of a rapidly 
approaching object. "In our culture It Is unlikely that an Infant less 
than two weeks old has been hit In the face by an approaching object, so 
that none of the Infants In this study could have been exposed to situ- ■ 
atlons where they could have learned to fear an approaching object and j 
expect It to have tactile qualities."* V 

Not only can the range of emotion from sympathy to hostility depend 
on perception of a motion series, causality, as well, is a perceptual 
phenomenon. It Is conceivable that cne realizes a knife slices bread 
because past experience has demonstrated, that a knife performs this 
function. Albert Michotte, however, has shown that the impression of 
causality cccut* In the absence of such cognitive cues and with such 
specificity and consistency as to Indicate Its basis In perceptual organ- 
ization. Using moving squares, Michotte has determined the exact time and 
distance relations necessary to Invoke the impression that one square 
causes, another to move. As R. C. Qldfleld said In the foreword to Michotte 
book : 

We do not see one billiard ball cause another to move 
either because we Intuitively apprehend a fact of nature, 
or because past experience leads us to see the event In this 
fashion, but because the spatlc-temporal organization Is. 
such that It directly unleashes this i"*>rcsslori In us.* 

In so far as film Is a visual art, the film experiences Involves the , 
laws of perceptual organization. In narrative films, the perceptual 
configurations tend to coincide with the content. In visual comedy, the 
perceptual configuration often conflicts with the viewer's experience and 
with the content given In the film Itself.: Not only Is causality perceived 
In the absence of cognitive cues, as Michotte has shown, but the Impression 
of causality occurs despite cognitive cues to the contrary. 
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At a recent £ilm screening, the audience exhibited such a toerreption 
of impossible, causality. Just as the hero dn the screen touched his 
lover's breasts, the aisle lights in the auditorium went on. The audience 
reacted with a brust of laughter. Perceptually, they experienced a 
casual relationship between the event on the screen anr* * *s turning on 
o£ th^ lights. Cognltively, they knew the casual relation was impossible. 
Laughter resolved the conflict. 

In fact, much of s ilent comedy derives from such a disjunction of 
perception and cognition. In Arthur Kofest'ler's explansMon of comedy » , 
he states: 1 1 

The' sudden blsoclatlon of an Idea or an event with two 
habitually incompatible matrices will produce a comic effect, 
provided the narrative , , *. carries 'the right kind of 
emotional tension. 

Visual comedy works on the same principle; but In reverse. The comic 
effect derives from the sudden dlsassoclatlon of two habitually compatible 
frames of reference, perception and cognition. In a sense, visual comedy 
works on the principle of the optical illusion. 

The technique Is to produce visually events that, as experience 
dictates, could not realistically occur. The spatial and temporal con- 
ditions for causality are presented In objects that 'cognltively could not 
produce such affects. If the event, In Itself, Is not impossible, a series 
of such events suspends the reality. Conditions for causality are 
established, only to havfe causality averted. The motion series of one 
context ^s applied to another. The perrept is In constant collision with 
cognition. ? 

The claim is not belnf, made that the directors o£ these films under- 
stood the' function of perception au such. But as perception is a psycho- 
logical process, they certainly had Intuitive accesd to Its effectiveness. 
Tn the course of a battle scene in The General t Keato r himself displays 
the phenomenon of perceived causafity. Wildly waving is sword In the 
air, Keaton sees that his men are being sho* according co the direction 
of his gesture. Affected by this apparent cause and effect, he impul- 
sively throws the sword away. As befits the Mad VJorld, It lands in the 
back of the sniper who had been shooting his men. 

In Grandma's gov , Harold Lloyd, plagued by kittens licking his newly 
goose-greased shlned shoes, reaches for a toy dog to scare them away. 
The audience laughs at the rtupldlty of the proposition, but when the 
object achieves the Intended effect and the kittens are frightened off, 
the absurdity Is Increased. Causality is perceived that is cognltively 
impossif* 

I- ^ Ights , Chaplin and the Millionaire struggle in vain to 
overc forces that seem Intent oij causing them to fall Into the 

rive*. Eve*,/ motion, from a rock falling Chaplin's foot to a simple hand* 
ihake, causes further adversity. In G ya ndm a'g BoY» Harold Lloyd, In his * 
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efforts to bring a tramp to the authorities , Is beset by problems caused 
by the physical layout of his world. As the road curves, the tramp 
follows It. Lloyd, looking In the other direction, continued In a straight 
line and loses his man. In the General , a cannon Is mounted on a flat- 
car behind Kea ton's locomotive. Intending to blast th* train ahead of 
him, Kea ton lights the fuse. A series of calamitous events ensues and 
the car becomes disengaged from the treln. Keaton finds himself directly 
In the line of fire, but a fortuitous curve In the tracks diverts the 
course of the flatcar and the cannonball bnd the disaster Is averted. 

In the Had World of the allent comedies, the lines of force Intersect, 
not indifferently as In the real world, but always with sbme effect, be It 
propitious or disastrous. A specific event, such as Harold Lloyd tripping 
over a rake, Is not In Itself, Impossible. But as the causal events 
accumulate, reality Is suspended. In Cltv Lights , just as Chaplin Is 
gaining consciousness after a fight a boxing glove falls from a hook and 
knocks him out again. Lloyd bends over just Ip time to avoid the'path 
of his pursuer's bayonet. The cannonball Keaton accidentally sets off 
does not land Indifferently but fortuitously breaks a dam Jand thwarts his 
adversaries. Frank Capra, gag writer for comedian Harry tangdon and later 
director, called this the "principle of the brick' 1 : / 

If there was a rule for writing Langdon material, It 
was this: His only al\y was God. Langdon might b^ saved 
by the brick falling on the cop, but It -ras verbotfen that 
he In any ^ay motivate the brlck*s fall.' 

Gravity, natural events, trajectories, presence cif physical objects 
are known to be Impersonal. When such events are perceived as producing 
effects, they take on qualities of Intention and motivation* Inanimate 
objects become animate when they cause effects* Xnyxact, the child lives 
In a aiml'arly Intentional universe. The reason It/getfludark at ulght 
Is so he can sleep. It rains to keep htm Indoors*/ Natural laws are 
understood, not as existing Independently* but x ln/relatlon to the way 
they affect the child. The adult does not see the forces of nature aa 
Intentional. When such forces seem to have effect," this Is seen as 
distinctly different from the normal, A fortuitous Intersection of forces 
Is referred to as good luck, a miracle, etc.: the reverse Is hard luck, 
misfortune. In the extreme, mlspercelved causality amount to paranoia. 

The spatial and temporal conditions of causality can be used to get 
up the expectation of an effect. Perceptually, one expects causality 
and It Is Incongrousous % and comic, when causality does not occur. As 
Chaplin moves back and forth to get 'a better view of a nude statue, the 
elevator shaft In the sidewalk behind him lowers. Just as he appears 
doomed for a fall * either steps forward or the elevator reaches the 
level of the sidewalk again. In Sherlock. Jy » * Keaton, seated on the 
handlebars of a driver less motorcycle, miraculously averts a series of 
what appear*to be certain collisions. In Modern Times * Chaplin shows off 
his skill by roller-skating blindfolded on a department store mezzanine, 
unaware of the, unguarded edge. Each time he approaches the edge, the 
conditions of motion are such that catastrophe seems Inevitable. 
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The persistent temptation of disaster is delightful, if somewhat 
breathtaking, to the extent that the viewer realizes this is not the real 
world. The silent film presents a world that,, although realistic in 
some respects, Is unquestionably, in the absence of sound, unreal. It Is 
crucial to the appreciation of visual comedy that this distinction be 
made. The three year old who cannot make such a distinction may be 
terrified to see Harold Lloyd hanging precariously from buildings. 

Another comic effect is achieved by distorting th§ time sequence of 
a causal event. In The General , the heroine moves the train in the wrong 
direction and knocks Keaton off a bridge. In the next shot, after some 
delay, he is shown falling into the river. The cause, being knocked by 
the train, is perceived; the effect Is delayed. A causal event, not 
impossible in itself, is made comic by disruptlug the time sequence. 

Actually, a disruption of a motion series is noticed even by infants 
less than sixteen weeks of age. As Bower has found, If a moving object 
disappears behind a screen and reappears faster than the perceived 
motiop would r predict, an Infant displays distress.® No such reaction 
occurs if the object merely reappears In s different size or shape. 

Delayed causality has dramatic effects as well. In Fotemkin * the 
baby carriage is knocked several times before It rolls down the steps. 
Each time the cause occurs, anxiety about the effect Is intensified. 

When two forms assume similar and simultaneous motion, they are 
parceptually organised together and the configuration conveys affinity 
in the two forms. In Grandma's gov , when Harold Lloyd and the butler turn 
and face each other at precisely the same moment, the similarity In their 
dress is magnified, as Is Lloyd's embsrrassment. Later, In a series of 
simultaneous motions, Lloyd and his rival suffer the mutual discomfort 
of having mistaken n mothball for a piece of candy. The absurdity of the 
situation is graphically shown In the perceptual similarity of the two 
antithetical characters. 

In the homecoming scene of Birth of a Nation , simultaneous motion 
plays a dramatic role. The scene depicts a brother returning home from 
the war. His approach to- the house is hesitant and awkard the sister . 
waits nervously. After a few moments of uneasiness, the brother and sister 
suddenly and simultaneously avert their eyes from each other. In that 
one motion, the audience realizes the similarity of their experience, 
that both brother and sister had known the tragedy of war. The closeness 
between brother and sister is visually established and the subsequent 
embrace Is justified. 

In the boxing match In City Lights t the motion series of one context 
is applied to another. Normally, a fight Is composed of motions of Impact 
and reaction, in this scene, with its simultaneous and regular motion, 
the configuration of a dan^e is presented. Chaplin, the referee, and the 
opponent move simultaneously around the ring. The referee steps aside, 
the opponent lunges, Chaplin ducks, they embrace, the referee steps 



between and the series begins aga*i. In the preceding scene. It has been 
veil established that Chaplin Is no match for his opponent. Thatr he Is 
fast enough to maintain this pattern of motion and rhythm polntp to the 
heroics of his efforts. 

The Introduction of an unexpected motion can transf ormTthe meaning 
of- an entire configuration. In Iho General , two soldlers^approachlng 
each other In military precision, appear merely to be changing guard. 
When they meet, Keaton knocks the other soldier out. TM& configuration 
of a benign approach Is suddenly reversed. In Modern times » Chaplin 
Innocently picks up a flag dropped by a passing truck /fend chases after 
the truck to return It. The sudden appearance of striking workers behind 
Chaplin transforms the whole motion series. Chaplin now looks a? If he Is 

leading the strikers and the police arrest him. / 

1 /' 

The content of an object Is transformed by vAe motion It assumes. 
In Cops , a ladder becomes the lever on which Keaion balances to evade 
his pursuers* In Grandma's Boy , Lloyd and his £lrl friend croas astiy 
on stepping stones. The last ston^looks line the other§ i ^jot^iheir > tfiey 
step on It, It moves. The pig walks away and tih«y-^ffTiftto the water. 

An object In motion, apparently under Its own force, takes on 
attributes of Intentlonallty. In The General * the fist car on which the 
cannon is mounted seems to "chase" Keaton* In North By Northwest . 
Hitchcock achieves a similar effect, on a more terrifying level, phen an 
airplane relentlessly pursues Gary Grant across a cornfield. By not 
showing the pilot, Hitchcock Imbues the machine Itself with evil Intention 
and the effect Is all the more ominous* 

James Agee referred to silent comedy as "Comedy's Greatest Era" and 
nostalgically regretted Its passing. Although some visual comedy persist- 
ed In the sound era with Chaplin and, to some extent, Laurel and Hardy, 
It rapidly became a thing of the past* Comedies^ were more and more based 
on story/ line and verbal gags, while visual comedy was left behind* Only 
remnants of visual comedy remain, as when Woody Allen, In Bananas , stepa 
oat of his car and falls Into a pot hole* Vet this scene Is distinctly 
out of place In the context of the film. In order to support visual 
comedy, the film must present a styllatlc, unreal visual world* Other- 
wise, delight In perceived causality becomes, Instead, cruel slapstick. 
The "unreality" of the silent film provided a perfect vehicle for visual 
comedy, but the realism sound brought to the film severely altered the 
comic possibilities 

The realism of sound affected the style of motion In dramatic films 
as well. In the siU-nts, motion could exaggerate and Intensify a parti- 
cular meaning. The realism of sound Impedes such styllzatlon. The Image 
was confined to the dictates of a synchronous sound track* Expressive 
use of motion Is rare In movies of today but Its effectiveness Is unques- 
tioned * 

Too often film theorists and critic neglect the fact that film 1^ 
a visual art. Even when this aspect, Is dealt with, style In the movlea 
Is treated as a series of connected, but static images. The effect of 
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motion In the movies must be taken Into consideration and the psychology 
of perception offers a way to begin* Psychology has been used In film 
Theory* but, as Richard Griffith points out. "Freud and Marx, not 
Gestalt, have dominated our concept of the movies and guided our study 
of Its power."' It Is clear th&t a study of the psychology of visual 
perception and the history of film will do much to Illuminate the dy- 
namics of the film experience. 
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FILM STUDY: SXISTEETIAL VI<W 
tfary F S^u^nne^y 

State University of "ev York at Buffalo 



Studies in the humanities h£ve traditionally claimed to educate the whole 
man^ to sensitize aim to the human condition, and to the universal needs and 
desires that bind all men beneath their cultural difference*. However ; ^hat 
satisfactorily met the need:; of humanistic studies a fe*. generations ago must 
be reen today e= oart of a broader spectrum of experience and discovery The 
print culture ha:, been rendered obsolete by a technological revolution which 
renders fl Big Brother' of 198** a ' fait accompli 1 rather than a debatable predic- 
tion. 

;4y Own rationale for engaging in film studies evolves from a real convic- 
tion that the only education worth my energies and those of my students is that 
which finds its basis in an exploration of the culture in which we live, the 
philological base? uhich inform that culture, and discussion of value systems 
vhich can both broaden the students' understanding of the world vhir-h shapes 
their destiny and furnish them vith the resources to become celf -dependent 
individuals rnose daily life and behavior take their direction from fidelity to 
something transcendent to economic necessity and psychic survival* As Thoreau 
vent to the woods to face life deliberately, so I zee it as the foundation of 
humanistic education to guide student? into contact vith and confrontation of 
self in order that they will be in possession of that same self, While they 
cannot control or obliterate the many forces working upon them, they can 
develop a perception of the pervasive impact of cultural influences and thus 
live as/controllers of * rather than slave3 to, them, 

Jtaiio the futuristic theories, warning^ and prophecies thct surround us, 
hope lies only "ith those oeOple, scholars and practitioners alike, vho lead 
us into the literature of our times in order that, by seeing hem m&n has con- 
fronted self, £0^iety ; £nd nature in a given situation; ^ J e may effectively, 
intelligently, and knO'lee^eably plan for that highly complex future 'ith its 
potential for the destruction of human sensibility- 
It can be argued that classical ^/orks of literature can effect the same 
value orientation, Thi'j ic ture, but not always ^ith the seme degree of 
efficacy, immediacy^ or emotional stimulation. 

/3 Gerald O'Grady put^ it, "I \a% finding that film. ras primarily a 
sequence of images "hich h&c the PO*<er to put us in touch with one of our most 
inner and basic moae^ of consciousness, , « there ifi no other artistic form 
vhi~h, ty it-: ery nature, relate* itself *?o completely and 'outerly' to our 
vhole world of culture / and not only to our traditional and popular culture, 
but profoundly and revealing - to our social and political culture/' 1 

It has been my experience that filmic art speaks more directly to, and 
evokes an immediacy of response from, students \;ith but a minimum of instruction 
in film language. This only serves to support rv belief that cinematic art 
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communicate.- intangibly and imperceptibly. It ii our responsibility as film 
educator^ to create and understanding of vhat happens 1 ken consciousness and 
medium collide- Although men c&n oefend against the existential experience 
and can seelc escape by t host of psychological mechanisms, they are ultimately 
confronted vith their *orld, Responsible personhood demands an acceptance of 
vhat it^a seriou^ consideration: ho Tt the ra'- materials can be converted into * 
life-giving and life-nurturing forces for future age*;. 

The plastic arts of the 70's incisively penetrate the consciousness of 
modern man to reveal the alienation, valueleesnes; , lack of inner freedom, and 
corruption "hich characteri-e individuals and societies ^hose poi ers have often 
created forces greater then man, singly or collectively, can deal with, P rhaps, 
amonc all the me'Ua, cinema has iao3t fully and sensitively responded to its role 
as purveyor of culture end social critic. Television has 3one the of 
commercialism; videotapes are as yet beyond the reach of ordinary peoPle, 
Film, in medium and message, confronts the real issues of our timers, sometimes 
humorously (although a bit sadistically) as in "Erevster Mcdo^; 1, sometimes 
fearlessly a? ir i 7 ,,, often disconcertingly as in Godard; violentlv as in 
H Straw Do£s; r to our distress and disbelief, futuristicallyj as in 'Clocitvork 
Orange 

TT e are graced today with a liost of talented, poetic, Rightful film 
makers * : houe energies are directed toward an illumination of the present in 
terms of their vision, v hile a film ntay capture the frozen stillness of a 
person in time ar;d in his times, it is simultaneously and subtly forcing the 
vie - er to probe beyond the confines of the film as to implications for the 
future of society and the individual in light of this precentation of ons 
experience* 

In order to concretize the theoretical ideas presented in the preceding 
paragraphs this paper vill develop *ihat I consider to be tio of the concerns 
of film study if viewers are to approach film Hith probing and critical minds* 
These concerns are; first, that film &3 a medium of communication, demonstrates 
many of the properties associated \ith verbal lancuage; second, that film, like 
verbal lar^'usce, may ta!:e its meaning from the resources and comprehensions of 
the individuals viewing £n<? intenializin^ it* 

"Movie, are our thoughts made visible and auaibla. They flaw in a svift 
succession of ^ime&es , precisely as our thoughts do, and their tpeed « TJ ith 
their flashbsct^- lilce sudden uprushes of memory — and their abrupt transitions 
from one subject to another, approximate very closely the speed of our thinking. 
They have the rhythm of the thought stream and the same uncanny ability to move 
forward or backward X n *P*ce of time.«**They project pure thought, pure dream, 
pure inner lite* 

Poland Ikrthe~, in th? Elements of Semiology , distinguishes between 
language and speech* Language is a social institution; a collective contract 
tf hich one must accept if he wantc to communicate, made up of a certain systema- 
tise ret of convention'. Speech is necessarily an individual act of selection 
and combination, resulting in the actualization of thoughts. 
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Similarly, .the language of vision Is predicated upon the manipulation of 
elements ana the expression of these elements in Interrelationships* To use a 
visual medium artistically Is to make the visual parts go tfell together: 
duration, harmony, contrast, proportion, rhythm are Involved In this visual, 
dynamic organisation. It determines, perhaps more subtly and thoroughly than 
verbal language, the structure of our consciousness- To see In limited modes 
of vision Is not to see at all.- Visual language uses material phenomena as 
Its medium, proceeding from below -* the concrete « to above — the abstract. * 
It explores physical data — observable features *- and vorks up to a problem 
or belief. 

Cinematography Is the gathering of visually dynamic and meaningful elements 
which creative cutting combines Into living entitles. The stuff of film Is the 
world chaos of reality vhlch Is offered by nature and experience. It Is the 
■ task of the artist to give back, through the plastic medium^ a sense of the 
ambiguity ant? continuum of that same reality. To do this requires a special 
eye for relationships among things, events, and persons, making the camera 
catch vhat the eye 3ees, at the same time rendering an affirmation of objective 
reality yet exerting a high degree of control over the material and Its placement. 

A grammar of the film can and does facilitate at leaat procedures for the 
beginner. The mature artist may modify them as his film making becomes more 
intuitive. Rules of cinema, unlike traditional syntax, however, remain generally 
flexible, their Intention being not to dictate so much as to guide. The cfcwrtf*' 
provides the artist with ready-made fragments of reality but It Is in a knowl- 
edge of the rules of cinema, I.e., techniques, that he can transform reality 
and enable It to yield up Its depths and multidimensional aspects. It 1$ here 
that neoreallsm, Insofar as It has not endured as a widely popular form In the 
present, may^account for Its failure. The artist cannot render only the surface 
of reality; rather through the application of principles of the art, he can, and, 
Indeed, must, heighten or Intensify the pictorial image to the point where the 
viewer moves from spectetor to participant. In other words, the content ceases 
to be mere representation of formless world chaos; It takes on form and structure 
through the various processes of manipulation of space and time, use of color and 
round, and the combination of verbal and visual elements. 

The recognition, or better, the acknovleflgment , that the film Is a language 
fr lth content, structure, and style dofea not thereby assure that It communicates 
either Itself or some abstraction beyond Itself. According to Basin, "What Is 
alive Is not what's on the screen, but what Is between the audience and the 
response.""? It Is essential, then, not only to teach thp elements of film 
language but also to explore viewer response as an Integral component of the 
film experience. I would propose here a theory of viewer response derived from 
several theories of styllstlcs, particularly those of Roman Jakobson and 
Stanley Fish. , 

Jakobson's theory of poetics Is predicated upon ambiguity as an Intrinsic 
characteristic of any self*focused message. "The machinations of ambiguity are 
among the very roots of poetry. Accepting thla as true. It vould then follow 
that the viewer must be in possession of a code If he Is to Interpret a film.? 
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Christian Hetz maintains that film Is Indeed a language, hut a language 
without a code. It is language because it has texts and there la meaningful 
discourse, But f unlike verbal language, it cannot be referred to a preexlstent 
code. Thus f the Image Itself becomes the language. 

If this Is true f and the author Is Inclined to think so f then Fish's 
reader response theory voul& logically apply f I.e. t that It Is the experience 
of an utterance that Is its meaning. 9 Thus, the viewer Is called Into an active 
role In the cinematic process. He brings with him to the film all the experi- 
ences f traits , learned and Intuitive knowledge of which he Is In possession. He 
must watch the film f following the temporal flow of image upon Image. At the 
same tlme f he must experience the Images In a forming process. Thus, viewing 
cannot be passive. Rather It must be a creative act f a dynamic process of 
. Integration In which the viewer uses his own Imagination to form a unified 
experience of the reality vhlch the artist presents 

The perceptive vlever realises that the artist has manipulated elements to 
achieve an Illusion of reality and to Influence Interpretation. The viewer seeks 
not to believe that the Image on th»-***feen ic faith ful + n reality but rather 
that It can be accepted with realltve ease as reality in Its own right. The 
Impression It mekes f therefore f is not so much perceptual as psychological and 
emotional. 

At this polnt f then f Fish and Ba^ln merge in their theories. According to 
Flsh f the temporal f low of words Is monitored and structured by all the compe- 
tences' that the reader brings vlth him. The reader responds to word after uord 
until lie can reject the artifacts vhen he comes to Intuition. 0 This Idea can 
be related to Bazln's theory of cinematic structure and response. 'Films should 
be made f not according to some *B priori* method or plan f but from fragments of V 
raw reallty f multiple and equivocal In themselves f whose meaning can only emerge 
*a posteriorii' thanks to other facts, between which the mind Is able to see 
relaticiis. 'H If meaning In a film Is to be predicated upon the viewer's 
reaction to Its language, then It would seem impossible to construct a code f 
the possession of which would guarantee the viewer under standing. But fllm f 
being a plastic art f and f therefore f dynamic In Itself f cannot or should not 
admit of only one Interpretation. To do so would deny It the possibility of 
remaining relevant through changing eres. In addltlon t this would limit Its 
audience and deny It the status of a universal language. 

On the other hand f knowledge and understanding of the la^gu&ge of film can enable 
a viewer to have deeper appreciation of a film's message, to penetrate surface 
reality more readlly f and to experience the Immediacy of the language through 
a more rapid or quasl-lntultlve apprehension of Its deep structure or the 
abstractions upon which the content Is based. Pllm f ,hen f can be seen on various 
levels but these do not correspond to differing codes. Rather they develop from 
tne sophistication of experience which the vle'ier brings to the *raw material of 
the film. If the artist './ants his Intentions met exactly, he will have to control 
the coming *to*meaning process by using structural features that will be Inescapable 
and unpredictable. But a film produced under such a theory would tend td be of 
the conventional gangster or Western type In which a standardised plot leads to a 
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standardised ending* The vie T er has e::perienced escape but not aesthetic 
creation. He has not participated in the language process:* 

Film viewed eis a creative act, then, becomes a dynamic relationship between 
the artist Jho shape? his content through use of various cinematic devices and 
the viewer *;ho is (to borrov fro© McLuhan) massaged by the medium and moved to 
respond* Film, like any trork of art, may have isolated elea^ents but it does not 
have content until the viever graspa it* 

Film study courses in the 70' s, then, can have validity if they seek to 
equip the individual £or perceptive viewing of, and affective response to, the 
medium* Thus conceived, they provide uide exposure for the dissemination of 
film theory and its application to value-oriented education. 

It is essential, however, to include bo-ch aspects: film language and 
viever response. The study of visual language alone can become *}ust one more 
science in the academic curriculum* On the other hand, intelligent response to 
a fork of art requires a vorking knowledge of terminology to give foundation to 
critical judgment, 



These theories have validity, however, only insofar as they serve some 
transcendent purpose in the experience of those engaged in their pursuit* In 
light of uhat ^as discussed in the early paragraphs, this theory of film study 
can be summarited in one sentence: ve study film so that, seeing where we are 
through the vision of . one man in touch *:ith his times, ue may more realisti- 
cally plan There we are to go* ^ m 
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CONNOTATION AND DENOTATION IN THE SEMIOLOGY OF THE CINEMA 
Doug Shryock 

San Francisco State College 



In a recent graduate seminar on Semiology, I attempted a syntagmatlc 
analysis of Robert Enrico* s Aq Occurrence at Owl Cree k Bridge based on 
Christian Metz' Signification £n Cinema . This analysis was both 
enlightening and frustrating, ending In somewhat of a stalemste because of 
my Inability to deal with the connotatlve level of the film. In response, 
I began searching through Metz* work for some clue as to how the conno- 
tatlve level should be handled, If at all. While I found that Metz does 
discuss connotation, he does not consider It necessary for use In an 
analytical framework. This may be true for a svntafimatlc (denotative 
structure) analysis, but not for a complete semio logical analysis which 
must Include a connotatlve level as well. Consequently t a iemlologlcal 
study may necessitate the use of additional sources which >cover other * 
levels of semiology. / 

While denotation may exist without connotation, connotation may not 
exlat without denotation. After all, the flrat level incurrence which 
carries In It connotatlve meanings, must first be tolff (denoted). The 
filmmaker who makes use of and communicatees most effectively through 
connotatlve meanings Is the more powerful communicator. It Is our great- 
est and mast successful flltaaakers that deal with symbolic and conno- 
tatlve expression. While Metz recognizes the existence of the connotatlve 
as essential In films, he chooses to analyze only the denotative. Al- 
though an analysis of the denotative structure Is Indeed valuable, It 
should be done In association with a connotatlve analysis. In so doing, 
the manipulation of the denotstlve elements will become much more mean- 
ingful and enlightening since It can be compared to the connotatlve 
communication which the filmmaker was attempting to achieve. Whether It 
be literature, drama, or film, the connotatlve meanings of a work must 
be analyzed as well as the style or manner which the artlat uses on the 
denotative level. 

Metz seems to acknowledge the Interrelationship of connotation and 
denotation when he says: 

V * 
If It Is true that cinematic Invention Is Inevitably 
a mixture of artistic Inspiration and language* like 
fashioning, the fact remains that the film maker Is 
always foremost an artist, and that It Is through his 
endeavors to order the things of reality differently 
through his aesthetic Intention and his strivings for 
connotation, that he Is occasionally able to bequeath 
some eventually conventional form liable to become 
a "fact of language.* 1 If filmic denotation today Is 
rich and diverse, as Indeed It Is, that Is only as a 
result of the strivings for connotation In the past. 1 
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J Although Metz sees connotation as an Important element In the art of film, 
he still Insists on using denotation as his only criteria for analysis . 
Hetz' Insistence on separating the two, then, mystifies me. He has notedf 
and outlined some_of these "conventional forms" of the denotative level 
and has organized them Into a tentative Slanguage," Rather than separating 
the connotatlve from the denotative, however, It Is the relationship 
between the two which can be the most enlightening of all. 

; Metz further states: x 

% . I 

Certainly, the total understanding of a given film 
would be Impossible If we did not carry within us 
that obscure /but quite real dictionary of "Im-segnl" 
* which Paso lint talks about; If, to take a single 

f example, w£ did cot know that Jean-Clude Brlaly's 

car In Lea Couslne was a sports car, with all that — 

this Imp/lies In twentieth century France, the. 

dlegettfc period of the film. But all the same 

we would know, because we would see It, that It Is 

a ca^i and that would be enough for ug to grasp .^"^ 

the denotated meaning of the passage. 

Metz 1 emphasis on connatatlon's Importance becomes misleading, thed since 
he separates them nevertheless and considers denotation* to be the " deepest 
mechanism of filmic Intellection*" Some explanation Is shown, however, 
when he discusses connotation as "the ma jor- role In our comprehension of 
the particular Images of particular films. .."^ The key word here 4 Is partlc 
ular. 

I now believe that Metz Is looking for "conventional forms" which 
appear on the denotative level of film communication In order to formulate 
a tentative "grammer of film," and does not really expect his analysis 
of denotative structures to be applied and Imposed upon any particular 
film, but rather on filmic structures as a massive diverse body which 
nevertheless shows signs of commonalities and patterns even cross-cultur- 
ally. Not that examples of certain categories would not be picked from 
various films, but that no one film could have all of Its parts labeled 
and "diagrammed" on a chart. Further, I do not believe that Metz wishes 
to develop a formal "grammer of film, " for the possibilities of filmic 
denotation are so Infinite that formulation of a formal "grammar," as 
general "rules" of color, texture/, or .composition to produce a consciously 
desired effect, the filmmaker or critic may refer to Metz as a "guideline" 
rather than a fully developed grammar. 

With this In mind, Metz can be applied with a new emphasis, and hope- 
fully avoid such stalemates as reached In my analysis of Occurrence at Owl 
Creek Bridge . Byroad structural patterns may be observed, on the denotative 
level, while connotatlve discussion will possible within the particular 
film,. This will make Metz more workable In two ways. First, Metz* 
categories, when looking at a particular film, can be applied less string- 
gently, allowing for minor variations from his definitions since film Is 
so Infinite In Its possibilities that exceptions will always be found. 
Examples of "conventional forms" can be noted, y*t small details and vari- 
ations will not jam up the works. Secondly, this more expedient way of 
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applying Met* will allow the semlo logical analysis to progress two more 
/teps — to a cormctatlve analysis *j then to an analysis of the fcelatlon- 
shlp between the two. Further, the rough syntagmatlc analysis obtained 
may become more and more refined as the second and third steps progress. 

Louis Hjelmslev discusses such a connotatlve level In slmlology In 
his book, Prolegomena to the Theory of Language . He describes "connota- 
tlve semiotics" as 

*.<a semlotic whose expression plane Is provided by 
the content plane and the expression plane of a deno- 
tative semlotic, ^ 

Hjelmslev's "express Ion", "content", and "relationship" arje synonymous 
vfth Met2* "slgnlfer", "signified", and "signification"* In other words, 
the entire denotative semlotic becomes only the slgnlf ler^(the vehicle for 
expression) In the connotatlve semlotic* The connotatlve semlotic, then, 
has It own signified" (content) and signification (the relationship be* 
tween slgnlfler and signified). The connotatlve meaning" is found In this 
signification. This definition can be diagrammed as shown below: 

Denotative: ^ ^Ignlfler*^ significa tion {-signified j 



Connotatlve: slgnlfler ^ signification f— signified 

Metz himself seems to describe this same relationship when he says: 

Film can connote without generally requli^ng, special 
(I.e. -separate) connotators because It has the most 
essential slgnlfiers of connotation at Its permanent 
disposal : the choice between several ways of struc- 
turing denotation.^ 

Once again, Met* seams to be Indicating the Importance of connotation and 
its like to denotation. He describes further how connotation's slgnlfler 
Is the denotative level Itself: 

Cinematographic connotation Is based on a visual 

or audio theme — or an arrangement of visual or 

audio themes--that once It has b<*en placed In Its 

correct syntagmatlc position within the discourse 

which constitutes the whole film, takes on a 1 

greater value than Its own, and Is Increased by \ 

the additional meaning It receives.** 

V. by recognising that a connotatlve "correct syntagmatlc position" 

exists through a "choice between several ways of structuring denotation,' 
Metz acknowledges that the relationship between the connotatlve signified 
and its deftotated syntagmatlc position Is a vital one. The filmmaker , -" 
cannot deviss a denotative structure only In relation to the denotative 
content (signified) If 'his.* ultimate communication lies In the connotatlve 
signification. Conversely, the film's analysis must deal with the de- 
notative structure, through a syntagmatlc analysis, and the connotatlve 
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signified , through a connotatlve analysis , in order to gain any under- 
standing of the relationship between the two--the connotatlve signifi- 
cation and the ultimate meaning of the film. Such an analysis could 
lead to the development of a connotatlve schema with which to stud the 
connotatlve usage as actualized in a particular film. This voul not be 
unlike Metz 1 denotative schema of syntagmatlc types, Which serves as a 
reference point or "grammar" of the denotative structure in the study of 
denotative f *usa^2*" \ 

; Metz* work is very Important and useful, but a modification of Its 
application is necessary In order to receive the full benefit of a fllirlc 
analysis. Metz has chosen to deal with only one element of the semiology 
of the cinema, denotative structures. A semlologic^l / analysls must go 
beyond this important first step; It must include an anq/Lysls of the 
connotatlve level and, further, and analysis of the relationship between 
the denotative and coAnot^tive levels. 
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FOOTNOTES 

i 

1, Metz, Christian, Signification jg the Cinema , translated by Michael 

A. Taylor, (New York, Praeger--forthcomiiig)» pp. 294*295. 

2, Metz, p. 290. 

3. fotz, p. 290. 

4, Hjeimslev, Louis, Prolegomena to a rheorv of Language , The Uaiversity 

of Wisconsin Press, Madison, Wisconsin, 1961, p. H9. 

5. \ Metz, p. 188 

6. Metz, p. 172. . 
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THE SOCIAL PRESUPPOSITIONS OF FILM 



John J. Tokar 

State University of New York at Buffalo 



"We have no art. 
We do everything 
as welt n s we can. 



A Ba lines e saying. 



"Art Is anything you can get away with. 



-Marshall McLuhan 1967 



"Art cannot be non-political. 



M 



-Mayerhold 



"Understanding of Marxism Is pleasant and useful. '* 



"The cinema Is the most import of all the arts." 



propagandist; and this I put unashamedly because, 
in the still unshaven philosophies of clnana, broad 
distinctions are necessary." 



VWhen Marx undertook his critique of the capitalistic 
mode of production, this mode was In it;; Infancy. Marx 
directed his efforts In such u way as to give them 
prognostic value. He went back to the basic conditions 
underlying capitalistic production and'thr^ugh his pre- 
sentation showed what could be 'expected of capitalism 
In the future* The result was that one could expect it 
not only to exploit the proletariat with Increasing 
Intensity, but ultimately to create conditions which 
would make It possible to abolish capitalism itself. 



-G. Plekhanov 1914 / 



-Lenin 192? 



"I look upon cinema 




-John Grlerson 
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may prove suggestive to some specific problems In the history of film 
aesthetics, and the question of the social function of art* 

Since the Renaissance, the traditional methodological approach to art 
or aesthetics has been to consider them as an exclusive, separate and 
distinct entity. This fundamentally idealist approach has been historically 
perpetrated on art since Plato and Aristotle; through scholasticism, 
nominalism and realism. The historic Inability of Idealism to reconcile 
mind and body, becomes trau£ >osed Into the aesthetic question of the 
possibility of a unity of content and form* This eplstemolcglcal dualism 
precludes any vision of reality as an organic totality. Aesthetics Is 
viewed as existing outside the Influence of the Interrelations and Inter* 
dependencies of social practice and reality. Correspondingly, there Is an 
exclusive preoccupation with the coherent operation of mind and form as 
an end In Itself* Any correspondence to historical* material realities 
either are abstracted from their original context and meaning, or Ignored 
completely for contemplation of the variations between coherent parts of 
a closed system* \ 

The relatively short history of the film can legitimately serve as 
a microcosm of the long cultural history of art* Within the shoit span 
of the 20th century, many historical examples of the consequential cul- 
mination of this eplstemologlcal-methodologlcal problem may clearly be 
observed. The most obvious example Is the one In radical opposition to 
this tradition, and which stands out In sharp contrast; In fact, almost In 
high relief against the background of all the others. This society and this 
Individual successfully took the first steps toward full realization In 
theory and practice, of a totally new epistemologlcal-methodolo^lcal 
approach, and world-view. The society was Soviet Russia; the Individual 
was Sergei Mlkhallovlch Elsensteln; d the eplstemologlcal-methodologlcal 
approach was hlstorlcsl-dlalectlcal-materlallsm; and the world-view was 
Marxist-communism* 

The foundation for Elsenstein's great achievement In film rested on 
his successful utilization of the methodological approach of historical 
and dialectical materialism. It was through the unique use of this method 
that Elsenst.eln was able to realize the means for the unification of con- 
tent and form, through the theory and practice of dialectical montage. 
"We wish to see the qualitative-absolute- the differentiated and atomized 
Individual- transformed into the qualitative- relative. We wish no longer 
to oppose, qualitatively, science ('the speech of logic 1 ) and art (*the 
speech of Imagery 1 ). We want to set them alongside each other quantita- 
tively. 11 * Elsensteln's conscious recognition of the need for a totallstlc 
aesthetic vision, logically leads him to the Idea of the Intention and 
effect of art and Its transcendent eind; In fact, Its aerial transformation 
to and for life. "This Is ttte true contribution (for Elsensteln; *lntel- 
lectuallzlng the kino'- 'dialectic montage of conceptions') which Soviet 
art is making to the universal history 01 the arts* This will be the 
contribution of our entlir och to art- to art which has ceased to be art 
and Is on the way to becom llf^#" 
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A, K, Coomarswamy recognizes the consistent necessity of this same 
process but with a different end ,\ quite literally. In mind. Cooraeraswamy 
cites the Chinese author of the Chieh-Tzu Yuan , 'Vhen painting has reached 
divinity (shen) there Is an end of the matter." 2 Again In the Chinese 
story of the painter Wu Tao-tzti; '*Who painted on a palace wall a glorious 
landscape, with mountains, forests, clouds, birds, men and all things as 
in Nature, a veritable world -picture; while the Emperor his patron was 
admiring this painting, Wu Tao-tzti pointed to a doorway on the side of a 
mountain, inviting the Emperor to enter, and behold the marvels within* 
Vfti Tao-tzu himself entered first; beckoning the Emperor to follow; but 
the door closed, and the painter was never seen again. "3 Coomaraswamy 
continues with another example and then makes a revealing statement: "A 
corresponding disappearance of the work of art, when perfection has been 
attained, is mythically expressed In other legends, such as those painted 
dragons that flew from the walls on which they were painted*. * Such is 
the perfection toward which art and artist tend, art becoming manifested 
life, and the artist passing beyond our ken. "4 

I think it is clear chat Elsenstein was not referring to art or the 
artist disappearing "when perfection has been attained", nor the artist 
reaching the "divine", or any transcendental "passing beyond our ken"* 
The implications of Eisensteln*s statement would mean that the artist 
would necessarily now pass not beyond, but rather into or among "our ken. 1 ** 
For Elsenstein, art and the artist would necessarily cease to continue as 
exclusive finite categories; separate and unrelated to tha common social 
needs of the society* In the future, the artist and his production would 
no longer be alienated from reality, his audience, or from himself . The 
conscious development and realization of common social needs and goals 
of the society as a whole, will replace the artists previous bourgeois 
preoccupation with individualistic self-expression. 

, Throughout his life Elsenstein struggled with the contradiction of 
"bourgeois residues" coexisting, both within the new Soviet society and 
in himself* This ideological tension continually served as a useful 
oteans by which Elsenstein could consciously redefine and more fully 
articulate and expand his social-aesthetic outlook. The method of "self* 
crltlclam" and the continual need for re-exaralnatioft of theory and practice 
is dramatically seen In Eisensteln's analysis of the failures of "Bezhin 
Meadow" (.1937)3 an d "Ivan the Terrible", Part II 6 (1946). 

In striking and often Instructive contrast to Elsenstein^ methodology 
and world-view, is the "eternalistlcspirltuallstlc world-view of A, K, 
Coomaraswamy. tihlle Elsenstein continually struggled to distinguish the 
forest from the trees, Coomaraswamy always seemed content mistaking the 
forest for Heaven. Coomarasvamy distinguishes two different types of 
European art: "one Christian and scholastic, the other post-Renaissance 
and personal"*' It la significant that while Coomaraswamy embraces the 
former as his world-view, it does not provide him with an adequate method 
for understanding the reasons for the development of the latter* In fact, 

*Othor more typical alternatives of the 20th. century were for artists 
to "give up art 1 ' for "living artistically" , or for playing chess- Plet 
Mondrlan an*i Marcel Duchamp. 
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If Coomaraswamy was historical and empirical, it vould contradict his 
"spiritualistic" world-view. Thus the validity of Coomaraswamy 's world- 
view Is dependent upon a coherence theory, In qualitative contrast to 
Elsensteln*s correspondence theory and world^vlew* This Is not Intended 
to minimize Coomaraswamy 1 s analysis, especially his many perceptive In* 
sights on "post^Renalssance personal art 1 ', but merely to make a point of 
the sources for his presuppositions of his world-view. 

Coomaraswamy 's criteria of excellence of a work of art Is consistent 
with his "transcendental" world-view. "True art, pure art, never enters 
Into competition with the unattainable perfection of the world, but relies 
exclusively on Its own ipglc and Its omi criteria, which cannot be tested 
by standards of truth or goodness applicable in other fields of activity. "8 
The Implications of this statement reveal most of the basic presuppositions 
of Gooraarasvamy*s world-view. This duallstlc*»transcendental system Is 
a closed one, without need of the concepts of history or change. The 
operative concept of "Intelligibility" In Innate (a priori ) and Intuitive, 
and supports his Ideas of the caste system, and the notion of permanance. 
"Aesthetic experience Is thus only accessible to those competent". 
Coomaraswamy's final definition of art ys: "Heaven and Earth are united 
In the analogy of art, whlca is an ordering of sensation to Intelligl- $ 
bllity and tends toward an ul tlmate. perfection In which the seer perceives 1 * 
all things Imaged In himself. 1,10 

Coomaraswamy* s speclal__b:rand of the "phllosophla perennls 1 ' Is often 
extremely rich In useful insights, even though his world-view as a^whole 
is not. Some striking parallels In similar Ideas can be drawn between 
the two mon; though again It will become evident that these Ideas are 
based on very different fundamental presuppositions. I have previously 
shown how both men realized the need for "art becoming manifested life"; 
and have pointed out^how the different presuppositions of their respective 
world-views, would necessarily determine the means and ends of this trans- 
formation. The difference Is In how thii process would occur, and toward 
what* end, and for whom, would It serve. Coomaraswamy^ view calls for 
Individual aspiration toward divine perfection; while Eisensteln*s view 
seeks collective realization of common needs and goals for the society as 
a whole. 

While discussing "scholastic qualities eff Oriental srt", Coomaraswamy 
cites the characteristics of "unanimous style and types 1 * and "themes 
determined by general necessities and tnanlmous demand." 11 Initially, 
these phrases appear to be It -'©parent continuity with Elsenstein*s 
outlook; but this resemblance oves to be onAy superficial whan the basic 
ends of Coomaraswamy** worH-vlew are considered in their full context, 
and In relation to the ends of Elsensteln's tfarld-vibw. 

Reference has been made to Coomaraswamy *s separation of European 
art into the categories of Christian-scholastic art and post«Renalssance- 
personal art. T> 2 presuppositions of Coomaraawamy's wcrld^vlew neccs* 
sltates that he reject the latter fur the fomer. The religious and 
philosophic experiences of medieval European and Asiatic civilizations 
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are the examples which Coomaraswamy presents as "true" models of cultural 
excellence and value* In form at least, Coomaraswamy and Elsensteln both 
severely criticise general aspects of modern art* Coomaraswamy*!* general 
cultural criticisms of post-Renaissance-personal art are based pk the 
ideological assumptions of a Vedantlc-Christlan world-view* Eisensteln's 
criticisms of bourgeois-derocratlc art are based on the world-view of 
Harxlst-I.enlnlsm; Historical and Dialectical Materialism* From totally 
different points of view, both men criticize the commonly accepted notion 
of Individualistic artistic expression,' and the separation of content 
and form* 

The lack of meaningful correspondence between the content and the 
form in a work of modern art, constitutes one of Coomaraswamy*5 defini- 
tions for "decadent art"* "Decadent art Is simply an art which is no 
longer felt or energizes , but merely denotes, In which there exists no 
longer any real correspondence between the formal and pictorial elements, 
its meaning as it were negated by the weakness or Incongruity of the 
pictorial element*"!* xhe corresponding preoccupation of experimenting 
exclusively with the formal and technical-structural possibilities of a 
medium, at Che expense of considerations for content or theme, Is viewed 
by Coomaraswamy as partially due to the "over- refinement and elaboration 
of apparatus in the arts*** All these means at the disposal of the 
artist are the means of his undoing, except In the rare cases where he 
can still by a real devotion to his theme makes us forget them. "13 

The phrase, "real devotion to his theme" perfectly characterizes 
Elsenstein*s achievement both in his films and his aesthetic theories* 
Through Elsensteln's utilization of dialectical methodology in his use 
of montage, and the interdependent nature of the presuppositions of his 
world-view, often enabled him to realize a harmonious unification of 
content and form* Thla historic reconciliation of content and fo rot* this T 
totality of aesthetic-social vision was determined 'fundamentally by the 
presuppositions of the new Soviet society; Marxist-Leninist dialectical 
and historical materialism* To this point Elsensteln said, "We should 
always bear in mind that it is the profound Ideological qeanlrig of sub* 
ject and concent that is, and will always be, the true bas5s of aesthetics 
a»d that will ensure our mastery of new techniques*"^ 

On the question of the role of "Individualistic self-expression" In 
art, Coomaraswamy again recognizes the same problem as Elsensteln; hu 
because of their di ' f event; world-views, which were responsible for rec- 
ognizing the problem In the first place, each man would solve the problem - 
quite differently* First Coomaraswamy; "The painter's own shape comes 
out in the picture***but this is precisely why the painter himself must be 
a normal m^n, since otherwise his peculiarity might be reflected in his 
art* From the Scholastic and Indian point of view, any such reflection 
of che person of the artist in his work must be regarded &s a defect; 
whereas in later European art, the trace of the artist's individual 
peculiarities coming to be regarded as a virtue In the art, and flattering 
the artist's pride, the way to aesthetic exhibitionism and the substi- 
tution of the player ("star") for the play were prepared* In the same 
way the hlstor* of artists has replaced the history of art*"15 Coom- 
araswar y views the intervention of the individual artistic personality 
into the form of a work of art as disrupting the harmony of a traditionally 
ordered cultural pattern and hierarchy* 
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For Elsensteln, "Individualism" In art meant the residues of 
"bourgeois Individualism". The continual struggle against their stub- 
born Influence both In art and social practice, becomes one of the prl~ 
mary functions of the Marxist method of self «-cricltism; the ongoing 
re-examination of theory and practice. Throughout his life Elsensteln 
consciously attempted to come to terms with and resolve this contradic- 
tion within himself* It Is granted that at certain tines he was more 
successful In this difficult task than at others; but more importantly 
was his conscious recognition of the need for this struggle If he was 
to consider himself an authentic participant and spokesmen of the new 
Soviet society. On the difficult problem of combatting the Influence 
of "bourgeois residues" Elsensteln stated, "We must master the Lenin*- 
Stalin method of perception of real life and history to such & full and 
deep extent as to be able to over-come all remnants or survivals of 
former notions vhlch although they have been' banished from our conscious- 
ness a long time, are obstinately and maliciously attempting to Infiltrate 
Into our works as soon as our creative vigilance Is weakened even for a 
single moment.""* Another manifestation of the struggle Elsensteln waged 
with this contradiction was his statement, "The Mistakes of Bezhln Lug " 
In 1937; "The mistake is rooted In one deep-seated Intellectual and 
Individualistic Illusion, an Illusion which, beginning with small things, 
can subsequently lead to big mistakes and- tragic outcomes*** The Illu- 
sion thst one may accomplish truly revolutionary work 'on one's own', 
outside the fold of the collective, outride of a single Iron unity with 
the collective., «But the tradition of Introversion and Isolation had 
already become rooted In me. I worked subjectively, within my own 
Immediate group. I worked on a picture which was not one of flesh and 
blood with our Socialist reality, but was woven of abstract Images of this 
reality" 1 ? The importance of the qualitative reexamination of the 
philosophic and aesthetic presuppositions of one's creative methodology 
Is reflected In the following remarks by Elsensteln: "To whom, however, 
should the mistakes be attributed? And can It be said that political 
error Is the result of a mistaken creative method?. Of course not. The 
mistakes In the creative method nest In an error of a philosophic nature. 
Philosophical errors lead to mistakes In method* Mistakes In method* 
Mistakes in method lead to objective political error and looseness. I 
(j must seriously work on my own outlook, and seek a profound Marxist 

approach to new subject. Specifically, I must study reality and the new 
man..* The subject of my new work can only be of one type: heroic in 
spirit, militant in content and popular In its style,.. In preparing ' 
the creation of such a film I see the way whereby I shall rid myself of 
the last anarchistic traits of Individualism in my outlook and crestlve 
method.** 18 

Eisensteln's conscious preoccuptatlon with the development of philo- 
sophic and aesthetic methodology as the means to achieve a defrlred effect, 
and as a means for the peralstent re-analysis of his own practice, also 
provided him with & comprehensive basis for a critical approach to the 
cinema of other countries; specifically, the bourgeois-democratic cinema 
of Germany and America* 

In many respects, \ the social and economic conditions of post-World 
War I Germany were remarkably similar to pre-revolutlonary Russia* The 
cultural values of the Weimar Republic eventually culminated in th& rise 
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of Nezlsm and Hitler; y while In Russia, a proletarian revolution 
established a Soviet-Socialist society. The historical movement of this 
process was documented In the Wcl tans chauuna of the films of this 
period. It should be no surprise to discover how and why Elsensteln 
Interpreted the outlook of these German films; as It represented the 
antithesis of the Ideological-aesthetic presuppcsltlon of his world- 
view. From Call gar 1 (1914) through Pabst and Murnau, to- Lang*s The 
testament of Dr. Mabuse (1933); the attitudes these films re *.ected were 
saturated with mystical-psychological escapism and a deep prevailing 
pessimism. In sharp contrast, the new Soviet f Unmake rs dealt optimis- 
tically with material reality and often celebrated the collective achieve- 
ments of their recent past. Elsensteln characterized the difference ^ 
between the pest-war German cinema and the young Soviet cinema In these 
words; "mysticism, decadence, dismal fantasy.,. The chaos of multiple 
exposures, of over-fluid dissolves, of split screens, , .reflected the con- 
fusion and choas of post-war Germany, Our spirit urged us towards life - 
amidst the people Into the surging actuality of a regenerating country. 
Expressionism passed Into the formative history of our cinema as a 



The eventual tragic results of the national chaos of post-war 
Germany forced some artists to re- evaluate the question of the Intention 
and effect of art In Its unavoidable social and political implications. 
Concurrent with Elsensteln,* 1 the writers Walter Benjamin and Bertolt 
Brecht addressed themselves to the social-aesthetic meaning of this 
problem and Its corresponding consequences. 

In 1934, Walter Benjamin recorded In a diary conversations between 
himself and his exiled friend,. Bertolt Brecht. On this occasion Brecht 
offered penetrating and wide-ranging criticism of a Benjamin essay on 
Kafka. Brecht's criticism of Kafka raises serious questions, which are 
still pertinent, concerning the problem of aesthetic presuppositions and 
outlook, with their corresponding social Implications, The year was 
1934: July 6, "As a visionary, however, Kafka, as Brecht says, has 
seen what was coming without seeing what was there,,,, Kafka, he says, 
had one and only one problem, and that concerned organisation (no adequate 
worl^vlew, my comment). What ha;3 shaken hlnuwas fear of the termite ■ 
state: how men, by their ways of communal living become alienated from 
themselves. And certain forms of this alienation he had foreseen, as * 
eg. the procedures of the GPU* He had however, not found a solution 
and not awokerf from his nightmare, Kafka's precision, says Brecht, Is 
that of an Imprecise person, a dreamer. August 5, My Kafka essay, for 
example - It was concerned with Kafka solely from the phenomenal side - 
took the work as something grown by Itself (and the man as well) and 
severed It from all context, even from Its connections with the author. 
One must ask of Kafka: What does he do? What Is his attitude? And 
.there, above all, one must primarily look at the general rather than the 
specific. Then one can discover that In Prague he lived In,' a bad circle 
of journalists a\d, pompous literati; In a world where literature was 
the chlof reality, If not the only one* Kafka*s strengths; and weaknesses 
both deilve from this view of things - his artistic value but also his 
manifold mischief, * But tlien there were In fact, Brecht said, certain 
very Interesting aspects. They could be elucidated; one /would have to 
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Fascism sees Its salvation In giving these masses not their right, but 
Instead a chance to express themselves. The masses have a right to change 
property relations; Fascism seeks to give them an expression while pre* 
serving property. The logical result of Fascism Is the Introduction of 
aesthetics Into political life. The vlolatlcn of the masses, whom Fascism, 
with Its Fuhrer cult, forces to their knees, had Its counterpart In the 
violation of an apparatus which Is pressed Into |the production of ritual 
values. \ 

All efforts to render politics aesthetic culminate In one thing; f 
war. War and war only can set a goal for mass movements on the largest 
scale while respecting the traditional property sWstem. This Is the 
political formula for the situation. The technological formula may be 
stated as follows; Only war makes It possible toWobllize all of today*s 
technical resources while maintaining the property system. It goes with* 
out saying that Fascist apotheosis of war does not\ employ such arguments. 
Still, Marlnettl says In his manifesto on the Ethiopian colonial war; 
'For twenty-seven years we Futurists have rebelled lagalnst the branding 
of war as antiaesthetlc. .. .Accordingly we state: •• .\.War Is beautiful be- 
cause It establishes man's dominion over the subjugated machinery by ' 
means of gas masks, terrifying megaphones, flame thtowers, and v small 
tanks. War Is beautiful because It Initiates the dieamt-of metallzatlon 
of the body. War Is beautiful because It enriches a, flowering meadow 
with the fiery orchids of machine guns. War Is beautiful because It 
combines the, gunfire, the cannonades, the cease-flrel the scents, and the 
stench of putrefaction %nto a symphony. War Is beautiiful-because it 
creates new architecture, like that of the big tanks,! the geometrical 
■formation flights, the smoke spirals from burning villages, and many 
others.... Poets and artists of Futurism! . .^remember these principles of 
an aesthetics of war so ihafyour struggle for a new literature and a new 
graphic art... may be Illumined by them!* This manifesto has the virtue 
of clarity v Its formulations deserve to be accepted/by dialecticians. 
To the latter, the aesthetics of today*s war appears as follows: If 
the natural utilization of production forces Is impeded by the property 
system, the Increase In technical devices,' in speed, and In the sources 
of energy will press for an unnatural utilization, and this Is found in 
war. The destructlveness of war furnishes proof that society has not i* 
been mature enough to Incorporate technology as Its organ, that technology 
has not been sufficiently developed to cope with the elemental forces 
of society. The horrible features of Imperialistic warfare ar^attrityut- 
able to the discrepancy between the tremendous means of production and 
their Inadequate utilization in the process of production* in other words, 
to unemployment anO the lack of markets. Imperialistic war Is a rebellion 
of technology which collects, in the form of *human material/ the claims 
to which society has denied Its natural material. Insterd of draining 
rivers, society directs a human stream into a bed of t retches; Instead of 
dropping seeds from airplanes, It drops incendiary bombs over cities; 
and through gas warfare the aura is abolished in a new way. 

*Fiat ars-pereat mundus,* says Fascism, and, as Mariinettl admits, 
expects war to supply the artistic gratification of^a senSse perception 
that has been changed by technology. This Is evidently the* consummation 
of UUrt pour i'art** Mankind, which in Homer*s time was an object of 
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for the Olympian gods, now Is one for Itself. Its self-alienation has 
reached such a degree .that it can experience Its own destruction as an 
aesthetic pleasure of the first order. This Is the situation of politics 
which Fascism Is rendering aesthetic. Communism responds by politicizing 
art." 23 

The Interrelatlonal and Interdependent nature of Elssnstein^ world- 
view made him Intensely conscious of the Importance of the; social 
responsibility of the artist. This fact also explains how the outlook 4 
of the film directors; Maurltz Stiller and Victor Sfrbtrtim, F, W. Murnau, 
Fritz Lang and cithers, could successfully be transplanted, from Europe to 
Hollywood, wh J *4 Elsensteln could not. In 1947, Elsensteln characterise** 
the majority \merlcan films as 'purveyors of spiritual poison" • It 
should be noi . that Elsensteln*s severe Ideological., attack on American 
cinema was not solely theoretical but based on the still better memories 
of personal experiences, that he suffered In Hollywood and^nexlco. "The 
ability to take any theme... and by means *f exaggeration (or some other 
means) to reduce it - slowly and smoothly to self-destruction and final 
nothingness - this Is piobably one of the most cunning characteristics 
of the American cinema, / 

Films of this type.... give rise to a cynlp&l itiniraan attitude to 
reality. The men behind Hollywood buslnessmetf aim to deprive the average 

/American of all feelings of honour, to makeythera cynical and egotistical* * 
This Is necessary lest h & protest against .the violation of ltf<** and ' 
justice occurring dally, hourly in Amerlc^..i. Now all the filthy, dirty, 

. dark elements have come to the surface so that the muddy wat!er obscures 
the thought of everything fine, pure an^ progressive. 

...As regards social problems Am^r&a belongs not even in the nine** 
teenth century, but rather to the period of the Middle Ages and the 
crussdes* whose bonfires twinkle so familiarly at the bonfires of the 
lynch courts, fed with high quality petrol. < 

The skttr; Inventiveness and technical mastery of the American 
cinema are used In the service of darkness and oppression fundamental • 
characteristic features of the cruelty and uMust system of Imperialistic 
society. / 

American films contribute actively to the consolidation of this 
society by Imposing upon the people. 1 

Thu? the most vital of arts*- the cinema- Is playing the most deadly 

aiftf destructive rol " 2 * As Marie Seton points out, "Twenty years 

before, Elsensteln had written a critique for Joseph Freeman and compared 
the cinema of the Soviet Union and In America. 25 The United States had 
hardly changed at all; The Soviet Union had grown a great deal and matured. 
In the process of change, Sergei Mlkhallovlch had suffered deeply, but 
he\stlll resolutely believed In the future of the one system and the 
ultimate death of the other." 26 



A continuity could be made to Marie Seton's remark that In twenty 
years "The United States had hardly changed st.all", by stating that In 
the subsequent twenty-five years, the United States had hardly changed ■ 
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at all* If anything, the conditions typical of American- cinema yhlch 
Blsensteln criticized have become even more obviously visible and 4ft* 
treme, as have all other aspects of the American society* 

Seemingly In revolt against Hollywood* s "good business style 11 of 
film production, a number of experimental and Independent filmmakers 
have attempted t* explore the inore "creative" possibilities of film art* 
Most of, these filmmakers have unconsciously created films In which. the 
effect, Is noy unlike that of the typical Holly-studio production* Over- 
emphasis >on formal-structural and perceptual problems at the expense of 
meaningful content Is In Its effect In direct continuity with Hollywood's 
systematic manufacture /of -unreality and Illusion* Both are respcmslble 
for perpetuating the darkness Instead of cutting through It and snoring 
us wha<t'ls really there* As John Howard Lawson has pointed out* "No 
other epoch In history has seen men so universally confronted with the 
possibility an^ necessity of change* Artists In capitalist societies 
may doubt the possibility, but they cannot question the need* Every 
Important film produced by these societies from Intolerance to La Notte 
documents the failure of the social order*' 1 *' Perhaps the long-range 
possibilities of these experimental and Independent filmmakers will In 
the future prove more significant, and with changes In the social order 
move outside Its present small coterie of followers and assume a wider 
social base and outlook* 

The film Is potentially too powerful a maeus medium In effectively 
depicting social realities and Influencing attitudes ?nd otftlook: for 
the fllnrartlst to remain naively unconscious of the presuppositions 
of his world-view and the Implications of his sodfal-artlstlc effect and 
his corresponding social responsibility* 1 

With great optimism In the future of film and society, I would like 
to conclude with the words of Vachel Lindsay, written In 1915, "As we 
-pee*- Into ttie Mirror Screen some of us dare jto look forward to the time 
when the pouring streets of men will become [sacred ijn each other* s eyes, 
In pictures and In fact*" 2 * \ ' 

i ' 
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FOOTNOTES 



X * The late Ananda K, Coomaraswamy with his view of the "phllosophla 
peretils" was an outstanding representative of this tradition* 
His basic belief was that the philosophic and religious experi- 
ences of medieval European and Asiatic art, "were only slightly 
different dialects of a common universal language/' Also see his. 
Christian and Oriental Philosophy of Art . (New York* Dover Publl- 
, cations, 1938). \ 

2 Ananda K* Coomaraswamy, The Transformation of Nature In Art , (New , 
York: Dover Publications, 1956) p* 22* 

3* ibtd r: p* 22* 
4* IfeU'. P* 22* 

5* Marie Seton, Sergei M. Elsensteln * (London: * Bod ley Head, 1952), 
pp* 372*377, See Appendix II* 

m PP* 460*463* See Appendix III* 
7* Coomaraswamy, op*clt * . p* 3* 

8. Ibid *, p. 25, " / x ' 

9* - Ibid ., p* 50* 
10* Ibid *, p* 57* 

,Ibl4* » pp* 33*35* 

i2. P* 25. 

13* Ibid * * p* 27, 

14i Sergei Elsensteln, Notes of a Film Director . (New York* Dover 
Publications, Inc*, 1970) p* 7* Appendix IV* 

15* Coomaraswamy, q p ^qlt *. p* 178* 

16* Seton, op*clt *, p* 463* See Appendix III* 

17* UtM *> Pp* 372*373*, p* 376* See Appendix II* 

18* Ibid *, p* 375*, p* 377* t 

19* Peter Gay, Weimar Culture: The Outsider as Insider . (New York: 
^ Harper & Row, 1968) pp* 138*145* 

20* Sergei Elsensteln, Fllg Form , ed* and trans* by Jay Leyda, (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc* ,, Copyright 1949) p* 202*3* 
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21. See Eisenstein, "On Fascism* The German Cinema, and Real Life/ 1 

1934. Also sea S. Kraceuer, Caligari^to Hitler * 

22. Walter Benjamin, "Conversations With Brecht, Syendborgien notes". 

Salmagundi . No. 17 (Fall 1971) pp. 65-79. ^ ' 

23. Walter Benjamin, "The Work of Art in the Aga of Mechanical Repro- 

duction", 1936* Appaars in Illuminations * Ml ted and with an 
Introduction by Hannah Arendt (New York; Schocken Books, 1969) 
pp. 241-242. *\ 

24. Seton, op.clt ** p. 470. 

/ f 

25. Sergei Eisenstein, Film Essays and a Lecture , ad 1 ted by Jay Leyda 

(New York; Praeger Pub. 1970) "Soviet Cinema" 1928 pp. 20-31. 
26* Saton, op.cit . 

27. John Howard Laws on, Film: The Creative Process , (Ney York* Hill 

and Wang, 1967) p. 353. 

28. Ibid ., p. 359 ( 
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EOft A RRfiPOHfiTRTB *ttnqttAM flF PTUf fiTimV f fffltt A RRfiPrnffilREB HTHEMA 

D. Yue 

Sah Franc Is co^Siate College 

i 

INTRODUCTION 

Film sttidy, as it is covered in the film departments in the academic 
world, iff still very much a study /undertaken in isolation from the realities 
of our society. A glanc*-at~tKe general 'curriculum confirms this stubborn 
detachment. We are likely to find it the most 1 or 2 courses in the film 
departments that designated as content, the relationship of film to society. 
The rest is taken up by studies of film theory (that is, theories of the art 
form), film production (that is, the aspects of sound, lighting, etc. as 
they apply to actual film productions), study of film forma/genres, and film 
history. 

\ Whether or not this is merely reflecting on the make-up 'of the film 
departments themselves (the faculty or the administration?) is -hard to say, at 
this point. (That is, If it ia to be believed that: "it is the students 
that/make the schools".) But on the whole, film students are a very uninter- 

, esting .bunch. In class discussions, very little of significance is uttered r 
aside from the usual sni eke rings directed at other film-makers and/or theo- 
reticians. (|bis is not to say that there are not some of the latter Who do 
^mertjil-atrdf a reception; at the same time that there are "pseudo's" a-plenty 
that remain happily at large.) Papers on the study of particular films as 
written by film students have demonstrated a low level in their mastering of 
the film medium, even only as an art form. The student films are seldom 
quality films whether in form or in content. As for .their persons* the pic* 

" ture is wen less promising. Socially dull persons, limited in their interest 
in things other than their own egos and their fUms, the narrowness in the 
range bf their knowledgeability and awareness of things: these, are thi 
characteristics manifested ,in*jthe student film-makers' inability to work with 
one another, their shallow personalities, and their isolation from society. 

Now this unsympathetic criticism of the film students is not intended 
to "down" them as human beings. Rather, its purpose is to call attention 
to the dilemna arising from films being produced out of the 'narrowness of 
the 11 forld* 1 a» lived by these film-students, as social beings alienated from 
the collective. It is a dilemna which has already had its precedence in 
that world of Hollywood films and which has yet to bf resolved, because the 
cinema is a public art. And while the world of films is hut the fictional 
world of the cinema, it is nevertheless a acreen-world populated with people 
and things. 



A WORLD IN TRANSITION 

In the laftt %0 years alone, the social life of this country has undergone 
tremendous changes and upheavals in leaps and bounds, one thing following ■ 
another; and the result has been a generally upward move in people's awareness 
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and concern of the workings of their society. All around us people are 
waking up to the reality of the relotedness of things In the social world of 
human activities ad they become Increasingly aware of the fact that nothing 
in the human world* and certainly not the problems we are still faced with* 
can be looked at or dealt with when Isolated from other things; but that 
in fact all things are connected .and in turn affect end shape one another. 
Froa the protest of the Vietnam war t to the enquiry Into government programs 
abroad such as AID end the Fe?ce Corps, as well as government spendlngs In 
general. From the Civil Rights movement to the riots In the ghettos, to 
the Third World liberation movements. From the Free Speech Movement to the 
demand for student control over their own education, to the many committee 
Involvement of. young students In the communities. Young lawyers have by- 
passed prestigious careers in law firms In order to serve the greater, and : 
more juftlfled too, needs of the poor and even engineers and scientists 
have taken It upon themselves to Investigate and protest the nature of certain 
research projects eagerly "encouraged" ' by government fundings} and then there 
Is the rise of consumerism. 

In the raids t of thU upsurge arising from the genuine good faith that 
we have always had to depend on the young of each generation to come up 
with | films however are found to be lagging behind. 



THE FILM STUDENTS & TqfllF FTHtttKIMG 

On the whole, Youth Culture remains the "scene" of the film students 
whose number has been on the Increase since the *60*s as a result of the 
Interest In films generated by the discovery, on the American screen, of 
the New Wave from Europe with Its enthusiastic afflmatlon that films can be 
very wonderful things after all — and even more wonderful If you are the 
maker of films. Out of the wish to follow suit by making their own films, 
however, It is the pursuit of "aesthetics?* that has become the reigning pre* 
occupation (raison d'ttre) of these film students, so much so that content 
end clarity of exposition In the films would be sacrificed. True there have 
been the socially relevant themes of some of their documentary and/or 
narrative efforts. Yet the end-products have only confirmed the low levels 
of consciousness among these students In the understanding of their. subject 
matter: the existing social realities. For one thing, the narratives are 
seldom beyond the Hollywood tan fabrlcatlona which, Ironically* most young 
people have considered with good reason to be "plastic*'* (This comes through 
slso In their fllm*wrltlng efforts.) The documentaries made hsva been 
equally naive and superficial In their treatment or "study" of the augject 
matter, be It the Cambodian crisis on most campuses so many springs ago, 
the city, or the ghetto* And yet It Is not a matter of lack of experience 
because of their sge. Unlike thelt own peer groups who have been actlv^ in 
the struggle for change In the aoclal world, the film students have shown a 
general reluctance to participate to become Involved* both on the emotional 
and the intellectual level, In keeping with their aloofness (which many 
continue to regard as being simply "Artistic*') to social realities and, an 
unwillingness to give up those ill-founded pre-conceptlons originating from 
the vacuum of H ldeaa" of the contemplative artist alienated from his society, 
In favor o£ re- learning from the concrete situations of existing reality. 
The Irrelevancy of their films Is s common phenomenon *oong films produced 
J&& film students. 
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\ Now, If films are reflections of the real world, then somewhere something 
mus't have gone terribly wrong.,,, ' 

.There are those (shall we say, the majority?) who would blame It on the 
mas.ses, the potential audience for the "consumption" of films, for the seem* 
lngly Insurmountable difficulties faced by the truly concerned £ilm-makers 
when It comes to producing the more serious films* Aside from t^e well sub* 
+ stantlated argument about the difficulty In obtaining financial backing, 
the popular hypothesis offered In explanation of thfe pre tent lack' of serious 
social films has been that the general &lm audience are bluntly rejecting 
the more serious cinema (witness thfc fact that most European fiims pf the 
higher calibre do end up being distributed through the more specialized 
outlets of art houses and college campuses), that the average audience being . 
of the middle-class ''silent majority' 1 simply couldn't give a damn^out 
social relevancy of such serious cinema, that the masses seek only enter- 
tainment, pure and simple* • *\ 

The validity of this line of argument, t think, Is wearing thin; and 
in face of a rapidly changing world, it actually becomes thinner with each 
day* While it is true that the film industry's control over th$ maps con- 
sumption of films is still holding up quite wej.1 against possible ct^llenges r 
from outside, nevertheless there is increasing evidence that Would nScessl- 
tatc a closer scrutiny of this line of defense as adopted by tfte.uaual 
frustrated film-ifttlst or th4 still hopeful beginners .such as film students 
themselves* 

. As I have said, the lsst 10 years have strongly provided us with proof 
that people everywhere, and in particular the young people (arid the young, 
dear Mr* n Here-I-am-aripther-artist-rejected-by-the-unappreclating*medlocre- 
Fublic", have been the majority among the paying swvie audience everywhere! ) 
are searching for a relevant relationship to the larger world of their 
community, nation-wide, world-wide* Furthermore, this high level of conscious 
ness on their psrt has not been' just rhetoric, but it is constantly being 
put' into practice: action in the concrete* 

Therefore, along with what my own experience has taught me in regsrds 
& to today's film students and those horde of "creative artists 1 ' flooding the 
continents, my counter-argument is that the facts of daily living have' 
clearly demonstrated' the depth of genuine and sophisticated social concern 
and 'awareness of the people; in particular, their awareness of the real needs 
of their society* And if they continue to stay away from the more serious 
cinema that deals with the modern problems of our human world, it is because 
these films hsve not been able to bridge the gap between the Intellectually 
aloof .and seldom participating film-makers or script writers of this cinema 
on the one hand, and the mass of real -life working people on the other 
hand. It is because the world of these films is too much separated from 
their audience 1 Immediate realities: the "language 11 of the films are not 
their language just as the world of the films 1 characters is not exactly 
their world* (Take for example "L Aventura"* Is the world of Sando and 
Claudia that of the general movie-going audience? Or the world of Fellini's 
"8 1/2" for that matter?) On the other hand, the entertainment films that 
they seem to prefer by comparison bear closer resemblance to their daily 
life: at least the situations look familiar, the characters seem to talk 
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more like th^ person In the street , even their personal problems are not the 
high-brow elitist ones arising from the clique of overly self-conscious 
Intellectuals and "Artists". It seems that much as we find fault with the 
plastic over-simpHatlc, In fact phony, re -presentation of the world by die 
commercial film Industry and Its commercial productions, It Is this very 
Industry t 1 at has recognized more quickly and evaluated more correctly the 
collective wishes of the masses* And naturally, being what It Is, this 
Industry then proceeds to expttfitrthem. t 

And so It Is not so 'touch that the general film audience Is Indifferent 
to a new social cinema that should speak directly to them, but rather the , 
Inability thus fer of film-makers, by that cinema they wish to create, to 
meet these real needs of their society which accounts for the continuing 
success and subsequent In, Influence of the Hollywoodlah world of film. 



FILM AND POLITICS . s 

In face of all this, what Is even more alarming Is the Indifference of 
film students to the political function that Is by Implication Interior to 
the cinema, to every film — the very object they themselves are In the act 
of making. / 

To quote £lsei*steln and say:" "Ho'TEllm Is* a political". Is one thing to / 
actually seek to understand It Is something else. j 

The relationship of film to politics,, the relationship of film to 
Ideology, these lave been subjects of much intensive investigation In the 
past (as In the studies In filmolofii). And today as a result of upheavals 
and the subsequent rise In the political consciousness throughout much of- 
Europe, such Investigations and enquiry are once more being taken up, this 
time In a new direction that reflects our new awareness of the political 
nature of our social existence. (I refer, for example, to the debates going 
between such film literature circles as France's Cghlers , Cln&thique . La 
Nouvelle Critique .) . 

However, these various" attempts at an understanding the cinema 
through the dialectical materialist point of view have been practically 
Ignored In this country whose Civil Rights Movement and student protests 
have spearheaded their parallels In Europe and elsewhere. And there haa been 
little or no effort on the part of the film faculty and film, study programs 
to bring it to the attention of those students engaged in the making of films. 
Perhaps It is the naive prejudice of those persons as generally constituting 
the faculty in film and the creative arts. While they never tired of lectur* 
ing on the power of films In shaping public opinion or the power of TV 
commercials (and once In a while even willing to concede to the argument that 
all films are propaganda), the prevalent attitude remains to be: "We don't 
.want to get Involved in politics." 

And yet, has not the experience of the last 10 years been sufficient 
for us to realize that the world we live in Is Indeed a political world, 
and that we do live our lives as political- beings? 
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And for those who are engaged In making cinema, or at least working 
toward tha£, can there be .anything more Irresponsible; to not' engage them* 
selves In an examination or re -examination of that which Is their practice 
as a part of the social forces of production, to ask tp know what exactly 
Is that which they undertake to create — people who. Ignoring even the need 
for some re**thlriklng^on£lnue nevertheless to make/produce films? And this 
Is only putting It mlldlyT^Fojf we are social beings In a social world where 
no one can live Isolated from the others or to be free from influence by them, 
or from Influencing them In turn; and film-making Is a public art, films do 

belong in the realm of mass media* 

« 

CRITICISM OF THE FILM DEPARTMENTS - — 



At this stage, the brunt of such criticism. Is directed at the filmm 
departments for their failures to provide .ground for the development of fl new 
bod]uo£-yo4mg film-makers who would be more ready and able to engage Inxhe - 
making of films In a more realistic and responsible context: at an act that 
Is-riot just "artistic*" In Itself but: is In fact closely rile ted to the culture, 
the economy, and' the politics of their societjL and from 'there on to re- 
evaluate their own role, their own work,* thelfl own participation In that 
society* , ~ - ' 

.The film departments are to be criticized, I think, because in the first 
place they have a choice. They have requlred/us^to take courses lu film 
history, In fllm'wrltlng, film production, flim theory (the film as an art 
form rather than as anything else). Supposedly this la so. that we would , 
be more equipped to produce good films, to create- VArt", or at least to arrive 
at a better appreciation of fllm^. But could It not also have required an 
equally-weighted study of the film as mass media-, Its role in culture and * 
politics,, and in the conditioning of people by the political system of their 
society, the function of film as a "vehicle of Ideology"? I think it could. 
And Isn't It at least the responsibility**** If It should not in fact be the pur- 
poae«for those engaged In providing education to require just as proficient 
an understanding on the part of students of the very subject of their Investi- 
gation/study? (And In the case of film, an understanding of the very processes 
of Its reproduction?) Hasn't the academic world wakened up sufficiently 
by now, or does It still need another of those belated jolts, to the just 
discontent of the young et^the Irrelevancy of the stuffs^ that schools are 
made of In relation to dally living? 

, * 

While It may be true that students are relatively "free" to enroll 
In courses outside their own departments according to their particular 
Interests, It won't do either for the film departments to point to this 
"freedom?' in order to gloss over their own failures for not being equipped 
to provide those students wishing to pursue things within their area of study 
"to the deep**, with that opportunity. For as persons whose primary* pre^ 
occupation is with film, we know very well that a thorough study of film 
can be carried to Its fullest only within the film departments whose purpose 
for existence Is precisely film. For one thing, the other departments, 
while offering courses perhaps relating tha Interests of these departments 
to the film medium, even with the best of Intentions, will not pe able to 
give enough emphasis to any Intensive Investigation by way of research: 
since there Is not the concentrated practice Involving the f 11m pedlum Itself 
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by the people, In particular the faculties, that make up those departments ■ 
\ Therefore, as persons/who °handle%film, who do share a common "language" . 
Whether as students or teac^er^or;slmply film-makers, we are Indeed In 
a better position to. undertake the thorough re -examination of our chosen 
practice. 



So I think the ultimate question to be posed at this point Is; will . 
It be the coming / to terms with existing social realities or will It be a 
continued evasion on the part of those in charge of film study programs, 
to take on thejtesponslble role of actively reaching out £o meet up with 
the real world!' that weiyone^Uves. In? - - — - ~ 

CONCLUSION! A PROPOSAL^FOR CHANGE » 

In conclusion then, I would like to propose that film study In, the '70s 
be directed toward a re-cons tl tut ion of tha entire program~-fn the film 
departments. Thst film study, programs broaden their scope considerably 
to no longer limiting themselves to the artistic aspects of film, but to 
devote themselves equally—because of the actual greater needs—to the 
study of the psychology of film (as .conscious or unconscious communication, 
the conditioning of mass behavior and thought patterns), the study, of ^the 
relationship ,of film to politics (the Interior workings of film, the fllins 
and' their times, the use of/films), and t an open and thorough examination 
of the views on art and literature by the different political systems 



the 'different societies within our epoch, 
maker in society. ■ 



of 

and\hence the role of the film* 



I make this proposal not only because 
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I vthink a need for It exists 
and has to he met, but also because I fefl x% lk not an impossible task 
to be undertaken, even If for pVactf cal purposes confined within- the aci 
departments of film In thef immediate future*^but\only tempo^rarily. For 
beyond our practice of film-making Is the greater responsibility for us, 
as people. who "handle** films, to educate the public about the medium and 
its workings (in a way not unlike the goals of co^pumerism, though w< must 
certainly go further than mere listing of Ingredlehts when it comes to 
mass media). For if we should agree to a need for \the de*cons tructlcn 
of the cinema, In one way or another, whether in Itfe form or Ita content or 
the workings of Its various elements, we will need ultimately to rely on the 
masses to participate consciously in such efforts In order to carry it 
through. For It la by mass action that fundamental changes In any society 
are finally affected. \ 
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TKS IMAGE OF EflMEM IH THE CINEIiA - * j * 

Sieh-Hwa Beh / 
University of California, Lcs Angeles 

\ ' ' , ' _ 

(Edited text of presentation and discussion transcriptions) 

• < . • ^ 7 

Sieh-Hwa Beh ; It will be Interesting to see how this presentation creates an 
effect. Hy presentation will be rather Indiscreet. What I will do. Is raake_a_ 
few statements and everyone should feel free to Interrupt for questions" as I 
talk. The topic 1$ n The Image of Homen^ln the^Clnema f V.' j 

JThe- cinema 'Is a powerful and active agent of th r 6 male-drainated. Capitalist, 

socialist, and communist -societies, utilised to Continue the\re[N»ssion and 

.suppression of women by reinforcing female stereotypes and by\rev^pttpg the 
woman's self-determination In the cinema by a serles^of poliHc\t , J>aycho logical, 
economic, and social Measures. 

The stereotype rotes played by women are many; chlld x *$oman, as In Lollta 
and Baby Doll ; self-sabrif Icing, ^ambitious, aggressive and unscrupulous mothers, 
as In Stellax Dalles . Hftrd f past * ri nd Beautiful , and Little Poxes ; good-hearted - 
whores, as In Cam! lie . The Last Rurt\ Mae Wast films, and Nana (this last category 
also Includes groupies',* as In Mfili&s* Trlpj to the Moon . Easy Hider . Big Fause 
and Little HalsaY . Two-Lane Blacktop >. Th^re*s a category of Jb ad -hear ted whores 
or cynical vamps In Theda.Bara films lika Ta ml shad Angels ana Gun Crazy ./ You 
have the universally evil woman In Gllda and Lady from Shanghai . (In fill , da lt*s 
vary strange bacausa In the film you keep hearing, that the 7 woman Is dangerous 
and evil yet all through the film. you don't !cn'6w what sha'tias dona to ba bad except 
look seductive and baaiitlful. 1 guess that's Rita Hayworth.) You hava tha '"good 
wife 1 In^Cukor's ttemen . the frigid career woman In Craig's Wife and V T oman of 
Distin ction, the- 'girl Fridsy's', as In Hawk's Girl Friday . And you hav^ the 
liberated women In A dam's Rib . Baby Maker and Love Storv . ate.,, ate, etc. 
Vie could go on and on citing one-dlmensional Caricatures, 
| ■ 

The proof or evidence of these stereotypes can ba witnessed In plots, raise- 
en-scana, and In methods of film technique such as lighting, framing, leM-use, 
editing, and sound. After listening to M, Metz last night* I really hope that 
aemlologlstg could demonstrate semlotlcally the abuse In tha use of the^lmaga 
of women In cinema. \ \ 

Let us consider fhe plot. The story usually has a mala protagonist and 
the women are always In the periphery, no matter how touch the story shoul^ not 
belong to the male protagonist. For example, The Las t Picture Show Is the story 
of a male protagonist who Is Incredibly Insipid, Inactive, and passive. Another 
such example is Slaughterhouse 'give . Evan In those casas whera thf male is passive 
and the female character is Interesting and active, tha male Is still the 
protagonist, x . t 

The plots of Hollywood films in tha fortie%had women as central T^ures, 
but they usually existed as powerful forces of evil, dastlned to die, to be 
won over, or to be Controlled by men, even In such 'women*s lib* films as Adam 1 s 
Rib . 

Concerning tha *ise-en- scene, woman usually occupy tha background and other 
negative spaces* But most often, they ara not even on screen because it's not 
their story that is being filmed. For example, in The Sorrow and the Pity , a 4 1/2 
hour film dealing with tha Nasi occupation of Franca, an occupatjypn 1 Involving 

millions of woman as well as me^ the whola film interviews otftyman,^ It is not 
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until the very end that a few minutes are spent with a woman* There is a big 
scene in the fllifi where a woman was trying to talk— trying to say something 
very Important—out she's far In the background with men In front. The camera 
is reluctant to move an Inch to let her talk; the camera movements are very f 
patronizing, as if to say "Oh, for God's sake, shut up no I can move bsck to 
the men. ; The woman was just screaming In the background all the time* Yet 
this Is supposed to be a very good documentary • r 

I But if the women should occupy the central space. It Is usually a frontal 
shot, showing her as foreboding* cold,- unscrupulous*, Impersonal, or about to 
Be killed (a3 in P sycha ). In Little Foxes t Hard. Fast and Beautiful , and the 
/like, ydu see the woman as occupying central space, but only as an Impersonal , 
object. In Clockwork Orange , when the woman is to be raped, she does get central 
space; t^he close-up is reserved for the woman's sexual parts, but never the 
male's genitals. \ ^ 

*L Turning to more specifically technical questions, we find the same thing 
/in lighting,. t There a^e attempts to glorify the beauty of women, not for the 
^ake of tiffe *women but for the greater art of Individual, egocentric male directors 
in competition with each other. *For example, Von Sternberg with ilarlene Dietrich 
andj Lubitsch with Greta Garbo. The beauty, or- 1 look 1 of a woman, is Imposed 
by a male view cf beauty, manipulated solely^ for his male aesthetic .satisfaction. . 

4 * 

We can consider types of lensrusage. Diffusion, star filters, etc. are used 
as, a trick to emphasize feminine softness and delicacy^. \V}e awkwardness Is 
obvious when, the camera cuts back and forth between the £u&zy, beautiful woman, 
and the well-defined man. J s ^ 

Editing seems to follow only one principle; Appeal to the vo&iyf Reaction. 
It is as If film Is too expen&lve to be- washed on^women's reactlohs unless they 
somehow reaffirm the mari^ln some way. For example, In Love Story All McGraw 
humbly asks the husband to let her tafte ,a job just long enough to support him 
through' school. His reaction is a shearing, '"HO, Hti, H0t\, but we do not cut 
back to see All's response' to that. . The man seems to be given the Mast say 1 
in every frame or in every sequence. *V 

Then we come to sound, specifically the exploitation of women's screams of 
horror, or the sounds of women's pleasure, In sex. Never would we hear the 
sounds made hy men In bed. (Laughter) This Is a repressive fantasy. ; To digress 
for a moment, It seems to me that the way a woman is Maid 1 In film seems to 
make It Impossible for her to have any pleasure* Sometimes the man doesn't , 
unzip his fly before he jumps* into* bed* Such situations are also repressive, to 
the man because he cannot express pleasure; this seems a small price to psy, 
however, for power' and control." 

'■\\ ♦ ^ 

It all adds up to the oppression and suppression of women aa a lower caste. 
The movies become a dangerous vehlcle N oJE false values and sentiments when people 
begin to' live by movie standards, cite movie characters as exemplary figures, 
4nd adhere to movie values for definitions of^such notions as good, bad, love, 
hate, beauty, ugliness, marriage, patriotism, etx. 

Fomen who aspired to look^llke Jean Harlow or Marilyn Manroe, to have 40 
iiich busts, jthough manufacturers are too practical to make 40 iHS1r-bT§£. Yet 
this Is only a small detail out of numeroua dally situations that lead^^y^women 
to be labelled schizophrenic. The screen, supported by magazines, set up Idea] 
impossible to'imltate, while objective living calls for a more practical approach 
to life. When eystem^raovle-lmage and system-movie -values are substitutes for real 
values, then schizophrenia, superficiality, perverted egocentrlclty, violence, 
and other neuroses become rampant. 30i— — 



\ The plot alwaysLjgreserves roale Integrity and sells women out, no matter 
how much of a * 1 libera teSt^-^loph the film may have. For ^example, Adam*s Rib is 
a very successful' film until the end, when Spencer Tracy asks Kdtherlne Hepburn, 
^Can*t you even admit that there Is some difference between a man and a woman?" 
And'Hepburn says, ''But of cours&,' : . And he says, ' Like the French say, ' Viva 
la difference !" And he pushes her ^into bed and closes th4 canopy. And that*s 
the end of the scene. Another example Is Forty Guns , where Barbara Stanwlck 
was the strong character all along; yet, In the last shot, you have her running 
after the man on foot, dressed In a long skirt, while he is riding out of town. 
Or take Love Story . How- liberal and hip All looks, but when she dies, we*re 
not even concerned about her death, but about the reaction and tragedy of ihe 
man. And finally, The Baby Maker , which seems to argue that it Is liberal to 
sleep around and have other peop|e*s babies. Such stereotyping does not allow » 
a three-dimensional rendering of the character on the part of the actor. 

Jean Renoir thinks tjttft the one^dlmenslonallty of the American film lies 
wflth the American pceoctupatlbn with technique, sacrificing the characters. 
t maintain that It ls/the mental attitudes toward stereotypes ttiat cause a super- 
\ fidelity In the treatment of fllif character. 

^ Film also'manipulates women to be against themselves, to have Internecine 
rivalries, just /like colonisers do In thefr colonies. A lot of women directors 
In Hollywood make films agreeing with man's Image of what women should be. They 
do not make films radically-different from the mep. 

Cinema Is a very sexist Industry, almost completely closed to women. It 
is very hard .for tfpmen to get jobs, even In the fields of editing and script- 
writing. If they are allowed into the Industry, the only jobs thtey *et are 
typing and other work. The studios are controlled by men. In Hollywood, the 
top echelon was Zukor,- Fo:fe, Ipayer, Laetnmle, Goldwyn, the ttarner brothers, end 
Loew, ell without' exception petit bourgeois European Immigrants, who created 
big monopolies and incredible wealth as business tyrants and con artists with 
artistic pretentions, they survived the cut*throat Industrial wars and established 
destructively competitive patents In the film Industry. These movie baroria 
guaranteed an oppressive Ideology, perpetuating false sentiments and values and 
relnfoAing stereotypes. The top male stars, directors, and other male lackeys 
had It good as long as they conformed to 'system cinema 1 ; so did a small handful 
of women. 

Censorship boards are another methods of oppressing women. lihlle Hollywood 
ran rampant, the guardians of public morality and decency,, in , the form of 
censorship boards, set up extensive codes against obscene behavior, that Is, 
behavior which could^ incite to crime or appeal to prurient Interest or that 
might jeopardise the safety of the government. In ifemphis there were codes 
against using any songs by Lena Home, because ; there are plenty of good white 
singers.' The film Curly was banned because It showed black children visiting 
a white school: "the South does not peipit Negroes in white schools nor - ° 
recognise ^aoirfal equality between races, even in children.*' While censorship 
boards Everywhere were diligently maintaining public morality, decency, and 
system safety, they never even bothered about the derogatory stereotyped Image 
of wgmen. They never once agitated against the pernlclousness of false values 
>erpettuat£tfrf of false sentiments, ;or misleading, superficial Interpretations of 
Freudian psychology turned out by the do2en by hackwriters and directors. 

Of course, the film Institutes are also controlled by men, as are theatre 
chains, organised film festivals, and academy awards. Predominantly male film 
critics have promoted oppressive theories, while 'leftist* film magazines seem 
only to have concern for minority male groups In the Third World, 
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A lot of film history is incredibly incomplete because it doe*: not cover » 
women directors and women involved in the industry* for example, in Andrew 
Sarris', American Cinema , a 365 page book, he has only one page that is given 
over to women* And this is what he says: "Ida Lupino (1518- ) v and then he 
lists the films. Underneath he writes, * Ida Lupino's directed films express 
much of the feeling if little of the skill which she has projected so admirably 
as an actress* She is giyen three lines for having directed ten films* Bear 
in mind that this is a bookj grounded in 'auteuf' theory and that Sarris talks 
about some male directors who hav£ r directed only one insignificant film* Sarris 
goes on to say: 

But while we are on the subject; Lillian Gish, that actress 
of actresses, once directed a film (Re modeling Her Husband " 
1921), and declared afterward that directing Was no Job" for 
a lady, Simon de Beauvoir would undoubtedly argue the con- 
trary, but relatively few wpmeif have put the matter to the 
test. Dorothy Arzner, Jacqueline Audrey, Mrs* Sidney Drew, 
Lilian Ducey, Julia Crawford Ivers, Frances Marion, Vera 
McCord, Frances Nordstrom, Mrs. Wallace Reid, Lois Webe;r, 
and Margery Uilson come to mind as little more than a 
ladies 1 auxiliary. <The unwary historian might also include 
such certified males as Monta Bell and Marion Gering), A 

.. special footnote must be devoted to the widow of Alexander 
Dovjenko, particularly for such stance productions as Poem 

_ from the Sea and Years of Fire . A longer and considerably 
more controversial footnote would be devoted to Leni 
Riefenstahl, moce for the relative objectivity of her Olympiad 
than for the blatant contrivance of Triumph of the Will , 
The jury is still out on Vera Chytilova, Shirley Clark, Juleen 
Compton, Joan Littlewood, fcladine Trintingnanu, Agnes Varda, 
and ir " Zetterling. 

Fhat is to prevent Andrei* Sarris from talking about them? V?hy should the jury 
be out? 

Bazin states that the neo-realist films are good because they expose 
the good spiritual qualities of human beings. But at the sme time what he 
actually posits is not a universal world view but a male world view, De Sica, 
* n The Bicycle Thief, in the way he frames and the way he shoots, concentrates 
upon the man. Yet, ,if he is interested in the struggle of poor people, he 
would have showed the wife of the man who can't get a job. 

And I think the most dangerous critic and theorist of all is Yves de 
Laurot, since his entire theory of 'engaged cinema 1 rests upon a moral*ethic* 
philosophy favoring men. To quote de Laurot: "Thus, if there is not American 
cinema of value, it is due not only to the lack of talented filmmakers, but 
primarily to the lack of filmmakers who are men.,.* Despite self claims, there 
is today in the U.S*A. literally not a single critic capable of positirig 
values as a man," * ' 

i 

Jim Linton: Hold it. 'Man' is 'mankind*. 



Beh; I would like to take 'man' as 'mankind 1 , .but to be consistent with what 
he says, 'man 1 means 'man 1 * 

Linton : Qan you give us the context from which you take that statement? Could 
you expand the contaxt so that we can see how the passage relates to a larger 
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Be h: Let me read another quotation first. M A uomen*s liberation based on the 
first response begins where the popular writers on Women* s N liberation leave 
off* It moves beyond the question of the liberation of women to the question / 
of freedom for all. And as It transcends these media starlets—among others, 
Kate Millet, Betty Friedan, Shuamlth Firestone, Gerroalne Greer, and, predictably, 
and appositely enough, Norman Mailer— It reveals that from the start, variously, 
and vigorously, they have been attacking a faux probleme , a non-existent 
problem. For the lack of a political consciousness due to a moral void, to 
judge from their work, has blinded them to the ultimate courses of women*s plights 

The end result of de Laurot's article is to say that women should not 
really be so self-indulgent as to think about I?omen*s Liberation, 1 but should 
think about other broader issues like the war in Viet Nam and the Third World 
and the oppression of minority groups. He seems willing to sell out half of 
the human population by being a dedicated revolutionary for a percentage of 
males of this world. 

„_Lint£q:_ I don*t think that the pat'ticular essay that you*re quoting was 
^included with our packets of materials* fl 

Christian Koch : It was, unfortunately, inadvertently omitted, but one of Mr. 
de Laurot*s women assistants is xeroxing the section right now. (Laughter) v 

Julia Lesage : I think, Mr. ICoch, you defined the problem! 

Linton :. .The point I_would like to make is that It seems to me that the first - ^ 
letter that de Laurot prints in that article (reference is for series of articles 1 
by de Laurot appearing in the magazine Clnfeaste l was sent In by a woman who 
became disenchanted with V 1 omen*s Liberation, Now It seems to me that you 
could take a couple of approaches to that latter. Either she ha§ false i 
consciousness or else stv* really hac hit upon a lot of accurate points. It 
would seem that the V?ohk.i*s Liberation movement i* also open to criticism. ^ 

John Llewelyn ; There*s a line here I*d like to read from one of Mr* de Laurot*s 
articles; "There Is, still even among revolutionaries, the paradox of a woman 
to become fully human, freely transcendent. To avoid being treated with, either 
contempt or condescension, she has to become like a man." 

Bch : One should think of women as the first caste ever to be colonized^ 
before the colonialism of other countries find minority groups, even before 
black colonialism. And naturally the v re are many stages in such colonisation, 
as Franz Fanon talks about in the Wretched of fhe Earth , During these /stages, 
there is much false consciousness and 'the colonizer sets the oppressed < against 
each other in order to keep them oppressed, \ J 

I would not be surprised If de Laurot, with his consciousness, did not 
publish the?c letters in their original form, but .embellished them aqti turned 
them into script form. It*s very pernicious. ' 

Linton : The first letter, If I remember correctly, was published a^d n« expanded 

Bill Michols : Both letters have a style that is very similar to his own. (Laught 

Linton ; I*m not supporting 'him. He can support himself later on* What ** m 
saying is that Women*s Liberation is a moral pronouncement and as such It is 
not above examination. 
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Leg age: That's the problem with de Lair t. He's speaking from a moral pro- 
nouncement* but maybe women are speaking from oppression. There's a difference. 

John Tokar : You attributed the statement that for Fanon the woman was the 
first colonized group, but I think the first person who made that point was 
Engels in The Family t Private Property, and the State . He talks about women 
as the first exploited classes. I think that de Laurot's intention Is to 
posit the responsibility for oppression in what he considers its actual cir- 
cumstances and not to say that it Is men, or man generlcally per se who is the 
oppressor, but the situation in which he Is found. 

Linton : In the letter de Laurot quoted, a woman explains why she left the 
movement. She claimed to have seen various sisters within the movement exhibiting 
jealousies against other sisters. There were personal problems there. Another 
idea she raised was her disagreement with the basic anti-man position as not 
being for the liberation of mankind but for the castration of the male. 

Befa: The thing that I'd like to suggest 1$ that it Is part of the male defense 
mechanism to see the position of being anti*man as being castrating. They 
do not choose to see It as a political stand wherein you identify your enemy* 
The whole system may be corrupt, but there was'a man behind the whole system. 
It was not created by women. lien, of course, suffer from their stereotypes, 
but it is not a great price to pay to suffer a stereotype that maintains your 
dominant and powerful position. 

" fcar : You could take your position to Its logical conclusion and dismiss 
all of Marx's analyses on the basis that he was a man. 

Befa: There are many good things that can be taken from Marxism. I would 

simply say that Marxism Is not prior-*! think feminism has to come before Marxism. 

Tokar : I think he said that himself. 

Beh ; And to keep both from being corrupt, anarchism should be the third to follow. 

RicharrJ Chalfen : I would say you're talking about socialization, really. You 
seem to be saying that children grow up and see the position of women on the 
screen and then grow up knowing how to live and behave. It seems to be a cause- 
effect relationship that you posit. I'd like to know how you substantiate that. 
I mean, an annual problem is the relation of television violence to real 
Violence. Millions of dollars are going into the sfudte* being done on 
the ettect of violence on children. And I think we're coming to some agreement 
that there is no agreement; there Is no direct proof one way or the other. And 
yet you've made the tatement that there's something going on, In terms of 
cause and effect, relevant to the content of films * 

Beh : I'm not saying that the cinema is the only thing that causes the 
shallow sentiments which lead to a very perverted life. But we are talking 
about the cinema as being an active agent whereby It reflects reality and then 
becomes reality Itself and finally keeps It going. Cinema is not a passive 
thing hanging on to reality but Is enmeshed with It i/n $ complicated process* 

Cftalfen t If your comment about 40 Inch bras had really been the case, the industry 
would have caught up with those people and would have started manufacturing 
40 Inch bras. That didn't happen. 
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Malcolm Gordon ; Proving a cause-effect relationship between film and our society 
isn't really the question. It's really that our society affects film. It's 
a reinforcement. That's xthy the thing on cause and affect is sticky. I really 
agree with everything you have said Sleh*»Hua» but saying cause and effect is 
troublesome. I think if you would talk in terms of reinforcement you would be 
better off. The problem with trying to see if television violence causes real 
violence is that it is the other way around. It reflects ^what we >wmL t*» ca* 
in our society. 

fl e h i It is a very curious fact that in numerous movies you have the movies 
themselves being conscious of their effect fin people. For example, in Stella 
Dallas . Barbara Stanwick and her boy friend go to see a movie in which there is 
a final romantic kiss. And as she comes out of the theater she says: "How 
I wish I could be refined like those movie people/ 



* Timothy LYonfr : Going along with what Malcolm was just saying, you've implied, 
if not directly staged, that stereotypes exist a priori to the clnemh or we 
wouldn't, have them in the cinema, that the tradition of nineteenth century, 
romantic kitsch is very much what the cinema grew up On, that the stereotypes 
had to exist or else cinema wouldn't have used them. Now if you take the view 
that stereotype In the cinema is actually social stereotype carried on one step 
further, and reinforced, then if you take your scene from ijfrella Dallas , the cinema 
is not really affecting society at that level, but iwcrely visualizing something that 
occurs outside of the cinema. Hair atyles outside of the cinema 1 are not effectually 
connected to hair styles in the cinema. / 
Beh : It is not so much the hair styles themselves, but all the values that go 
into hair styles. 

Linton ; You are working with both a reinforcing and reflecting agent when you 
discuss cinema. Cinema tends to limit the options that women see themselves 
as having, 

B e h: The cinema does not give alternate life styles, or even suggeat them. 
Llewelyn : It doesn't give alternate life styles for anybody. 
Participant : That Is how it keeps politics at the status quo. 



Dorjs Yue : I think it is ridiculous to go on and on about cause and effect 
because it becomes the chicken and egg debate. I think that Beh has presented 
the corrected view point because she is emphasizing the responsibility that film 
must bear for the way it conditions women. Certainly there has been a historical 
development of sexism, but It is false to say that since cinema only began 
in the 20th century it is, therefore, not' an agent of oppression. 

t'e cannot deny that the mass media is so strong the world over that the 

cinema actually perpetuates oppression of women and reinforces the oppression 

and even creates the oppression. Tf has a heavy role and more powerful than 
ever role of creating and perpetuating this society. 

Most of the people who work in writing films are men. The Industry Is 
oxmed by men and the directors are men. What kind of women have they come up 
1th? Even the more sophisticated or Intellectual portrayals of women in new 
ms, such as the New V'ave films, still defame the woman's Image. The system 
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is encouraging women to be that way* Hdw can we deny that the cinema is very, - 
very guilt for those things. Somebody was saying that you can't say men are 
the oppressors of women. s Let's make an analogy to the woman's situation in 
this country, that of the situation of while versus black. Are you going to 
tell me tKat the cinema, as it has existed, must not bear a very heavy 
responsibility for perpetuating'and encouraging racism? 

Linton : I would like to kn^ if you have some films to talk about that you 
feel do portray a cogent, realistic picture of women. I'm thinking particularly 
of Kate Millet*s Three Livesy a film by, if 1 may use the term, one of the 
mothers of feminism in Amerita. I believe that the review that 1 read was 
written by a woman, and in iti, she camp down very hard on the images that were 
portrayed. Is purely the result of false consciousness? * 

Beh: V'omen can make very badj women's £ilms* I think a good film is the xWomen' s 
Film , made by Newsreel of San Francisco* But not only women make good women's 
films. I find that Godard made very good films; in fact, I think that his 
bourgeois film period is much more political than hia political period. Fil^s 
like Vivre sa vie and Contempt are fantastic atudies in the sexist problem* 

In talking about V T omen*s Liberation, we are talking about the oppression 
of 51% of the human race* . The women's movements cuts across class lines, cuts 
across color lines, and national lines. 

Llewelyn : In Sweden, one of the questions that has come up is a reorientation 
of the Vomen's Liberation problem. And the w^y they label it is the *sex role 
debate*. The liberation of women, it seema,to me, is not just freeitfS)women. 
The point is that we*re human beings that have to interact and it*s afquestion 
of how men treat women* How do then as human beings interact with othe^ men? 
And it seems to me that the image of man as a human, rather than this sex 
identification, is very important. 

In Sweden, they have a' concept o£ the hamiWmen , which is like a housewife, 
except it is a houseman* He stays home and takes care of the children while 
the wife goes out and makes a living. She haa her career if she ^anta* They 
teach men to knit and to cook and the rest, in school now* And tfheyare trying 
to make it a realistic part of the education* It may very well be that concrete 
alternative life styles should be proposed* If you are going to start talking 
about liberating women, it seems to me that you have to make a symmetrical 
relationship where men are concerned- \ : 

Beh : It is taken for granted in the women* a movement that feminism is a 
liberation of ahl these roles, all these myths, fantasies, etc* Of course, 
we have to Identify as feminists because that* a where the oppression is the 
strongest at this point in history* And we cannot^tallk about *human ..beings' , 
in general because that again would be losing our position* 

Tokar : To take that to its logical conclusion, yoa would make a distinction 
between North Vietnamese men and North Vietnamese women? 



Beh : Oh, yes. For example, after the Algerian war, the Algerian women were 
sold out, although during the war they had been used in drastic^ways. The 
same is true in Cuba* 

Tokar: Do you feel they are being used in China, also? 
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Be h: I don't trust the Chinese postlon. They might be using women because 
they need them economically, as happened in North Korea*. Americans killed 
such a large number of North Korean men that they needed women and children to 
help build up the society. 

At the spm time, you see that the only person In power right now In 
China Is Chung Chlng, Mao's wife* In a Chinese type of family system, the 
man usually trusts the wife more than he would a male opponent because she Is 
his wife and he Is on top of^her, and he controls her. 

Tokar : I think that's a curious analysis, and I would like to hear how you 
would respond to The Red Detachment of Women . How would you talk about the role 
of women In that situation, In that historical context? 

Beh : The Red Detachment of Women Is a very good film because, first of all, 
the technique and performance Is superb* 

Tokar : That's what Gene Kelley said as he was narrating the program on NBC. 

Beh : They have made ballet, which had been dead a long time, a vital force, 
changing radically a lot of movements. For example, the toe shoe was Invented 
In the courts of Louis XIV and given over to, women, Imposed upon women, to 
show the daintiness of women. ' But In the Chinese Ballet, It Is used as * force 
of strength. Unlike most ballet, where the woman Is dependent upon the man for 
the pirouettes, for the grande jetee, the leaps, the women do all the acrobatics 
alone and unsupported. And ^here women In traditional ballet have round arms 
to show a soft line, here the women have very strong hands, and a clenched 
flat* In the costume, Instead of thoae tuttl-frulttl type of. outfits, they 
wear the Chinese dress of pants and military uniform. 

Tokar : I generally agree with your analysis, but I think It's Inconsistent 
with other things you have previously said about the role of women. 

Linton : Maybe one of the problems Is that we are set up In an adversary 
confrontation. 

Tokar : i How do you avoi^d that? t * 

■ Linton i Her position, at least Implicitly, Is that man has no role to play 
In women's activism* 

Tokar : What's what I can't understand* Apart from having a sex change operation 
which I don't Intend to do, I can't transcend biology. I can't understand the 
difference between the oppression of a North Vietnamese male and a North 
Vietnamese female who are equally being oppressed by United States bombers. 
How can you make an arbitrary decision like that? 

Marshall Blonsky ; There Is a North Vietnamese saying that ten wometi are not 
worth one testicle, I don't know If it's In vogue... (Laughter) / 

Sol lace Mitchell : I think we ought to'pull this away from the politics of 
the Vietnam rar bsck to the film context. No doubt film Is a product of the 
society that created It, and, equally as doubtless, It defines both male and 
female roles. What I think Is Important Is that If you have these sort of films 
that are perpetuating myths, then It's Important that we expose them for what 
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they are and change the type of films that people are seeing today. I was 
wondering if you, Sieh^Hwa, had any specific goals for cinema. And what effect 
might it have if we dictate to the producers of cinema, "You've got to stop 
doing this. You've got to do that." What effect would that have on the artistic 
process that is involved. in film? 

Beh : ITien women recognise their collective situation, they should organise 
into groups of Women for Equality in Media and Filnft* They should organize to 
picket, to sue, to make known their demands. The struggle begins on all fronts 
and we depend upon work in a women's political caucus which will have to topple 
the super-structure jupon which oppression is based. Only when this political 
revolution occurs can cultural revolution take its place. I'm not against men, 
and I do not believe that no hope lies in their actions. In fact, I*m very 
surprised that men, who seem to know the woman's position, 3o not at once 
start organising men*s liberation groups. The reason that I'm not talking 
much about men is that I don*t completely trust that they will carry out their 
part. V?omen are the /Only ones who can trust themselves. 

There are two groups of human races living on this earth. Female culture 
has many things to identify it as a Separate culture from male culture. When 
a woman talks to another woman there is a certain understanding. For example, 
a woman talking to another woman will admit to a lot of intimacies that a man 
talking to another man will not discuss because his ego is, at stake. Women 
ax;e more open in that way. 

Vug: This session shouldn't be just a session where we talk about Women*s 
Liberation. We*re supposed tip relate it to film. Thus, I would like to comment 
about what Beh said a bit easier. She claimed that Godard has made good women's 
films. I disagree with that. Let's consider both One Plus One o r Wind from 
the East , In these films he uses women in a very repressive way. If,, you look *> 
at One Plus One , Godard makes women into objects. Never do women have conscious- 
nesses of their own. 

Beh : I would like to divide Godard*s work into what he calls his 'bourgeois' 
and 'political* periods. See you at Mao is the best of 4ll his political 
films. In it a woman's crotch is shown for ten minutes. You are forced to 
see this thing which you have made into a sexual object. Now you are faced 
with the crotch you have always wanted to see. And the accompanying commentary 
is very good. 

We find that the women in Godard* s bourgeois films are not active political 
beings; they are never able to verbalize a position. These films are, however, 
a most/accurate study of basic sejtual differences and the tragedy of the conflict. 

Wanda Bershen : I would just like to say that if we are going to talk about the 
image of women in film, one has to start by understanding the system of relations 
that exist in the world between women and men. Essentially, one of the great 
pitfalls of the Women's Liberation movement is that it ends up sounding like 
the same male, authoritarian competitive nonsense that we've had for the last 
two thousand years in Western culture. It would be a great mistake if women 
became equal to men in those respects. Simply isolating examples of exploitation 
of women by film is of little value. It is more important to understand the 
relations that cause the exploitation. 
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Charles Harpole : May I ask if it is possible to avoid exploitation and 
manipulation by one class or the other? In other words , if women were liberated 
right now, wouldn't it be the likely case that women would then become the 
exploiters? I'm wondering if its possible to make a balance. 

Peh : The first step of the liberation is to v;ant to take revenge. But, I 
hope by the time we are liberated, we will have gone through a process that 
says we don't want revefrge for its own sake, but that we want to live. In 
the fifty years that we have on this earth, I would like just to live well, 
and to be free. 
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THE INDIVIDUAL CONSCIOUSNESS FILM: FROM THE DIGITAL TO THE ANALOG 



Sol lace Mitchell 



Brown University 

(Edited text from presentation and discussion transcriptions) 



Sol lace Mitchell ; I*m going to discuss synaesthetlc cinema, I*m not certain 
how many people are familiar with the tetm* There are, of course, different 
categories of synaesthetlc cinema, I will begin on a theoretical plane, trying;' 



to define what Is meant py the term * synaesthetlc cinema* * Then we can view 
Jordan Belson*s film Allures » which appears to be a computer film but Is not* 
If tlmjg permits after the % shovlng, I can concentrate specifically on cybernetic 
cinema and computer films, perhaps proposing a few specific questions* 

Synaesthetlc cinema Is^one aspect of the serious new direction film has 
taken In attempting to escape from the confines of traditional cinema and the 
entertalnment/audlence-gratlflcatlon syndrome* Gene Youngblood terms these 
attempts * expanded cinema* In a book of the same name, and he shows how the 
new films are endeavoring to liberate films from! traditional modes of expression* 
Synaesthetlc cinema Is the product of filmmakers trying to expand their audiences* 
consciousnesses through a synthesis of harmonic opposite^, synthesis through 
the artistic achievement of both experience and non-experience* The film stim- 
uli Include cybernetic cinema, computet films, and video experiments, such as 
those of Stan Vanderbeek* They try to reinterpret experience In novel wa^s and * 
bring us the never before experienced — the non -experienced* they try to pull 
the audience away from, viewing things In the social context of their existence, 
try to makeone forget or transcend one*s prejudices* This involves not only 
the oceanic consciousness of Individuals In society but a cosmo logical conscious* 
ness* in other words, when one speaks of synaesthetlc cinema f - one Is speaking 
of the space age, expanding cinema out Into the cosmos and expanding the vlewer*s 
consciousness In the same direction*. Youngblood speaks of It as the expansion 
of human consciousness through the freedom created by technology, enabling the 
viewer to experience art as a total llfe~experlence~-a rise to cosmic conscious- 
ness* The purpose of this cinema Is not to have the viewer sit In a darkened room 
and have the film act and react up on him* It wants to pull the viewer Into the 
experience of the cinema, make him synthesize and make decisions about the film* 
The film experience, ideally, becomes -a ^lalectlc between the film and the 
viewer* j 

At the beginning of the conference, some people were questioning whether 
this New American Cinema — including films like Cut —has any kind of value* Is 
It a delaectlc between the art product and the vl^Wefc, or Is It, as someone 
put It quite aptly, only masturbatory? Do these 'films only have value for the 
filmmakers themselves? Asking these questlons t of course t necessitates a prior 
question: What are our criteria fox evaluating these films? 

Perhaps one reason that many people do not like these new films Is because 
they/we are disoriented by the breakdown of narrative codes, or the transforma- 
tion of those codes Into new ones* Perhaps the Me-llluslonlng* of narrative 
cinema—attempted by both Cut and Bleu Shut — destroy what we currently understand 
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as the film experience. Perhaps these transformations, or deformings, draw 
the viewer into a new contextual ground. 



Mitchell : The object of synaesthetic cinema is to pull the viewer out of the 
lethargy created by traditional films. It wants to destroy the vicarious&ees 
of the film experience by pulling the viewer into the film. It wishes to ex* 
pand his consciousness out into tjie cosmos. With that in mind, the question 
I woOld like to focus on is this; Forgetting normal l good»brfd t evaluations, 
can we say that Allures succeeded in achieving the professed gOal of synaes- 
thetic cinema? 

Marshall Blonsky : I believe that what I do when I watch that film is probably 
the wrong thing. That is, if twenty years, from now the only films that people 
will see will be films like this, I am sure they would find my response horribly 
primitive and crude. What I did when I watched the film was simply to describe 
for myself the transformations that were taking place,, and, by the way, taking 
considerable pleasure in the rest spaces, hoping th^t following these black 



But of course I didn't 'get it,' and I didn't think I'd 'get it.' The 
kind of thing that I was doing was describing in words the transformations in 
the represented circle. When the process was completed, I had the sense of a 
totalization. That's the only code word I could use to understand the process. 
A smaller unit aspiring to largeness had achieved its, end. The more vivid 
yellow had become exactly equal to the paler green. In that sense it had 
totalized the prior text*. 

Jeff Bacal : I would say I felt 99% pure retinal pleasure. There were absolutely 
no mental operations going on in my head whatsoever. In other words, there was 
no new type of thought consciousness or thinking. It was not a logical thing; 
it was purely an interesting retinal effect which was very much restricted to 
the screen. I think there is an alternate way of responding to that film Which 
the conditions here minimize. The concern of the film was not only to be the 
occasion for a retinal, visual trip but to somehow instigate a new dimension of 
mental operation in th$ viewer. / 

Ian Mills : There is a potential for enlarging the/individual consciousness 
even though it hasn't got a social, political purpose. Our appreciation of 
beauty can be enhanced ^^watching this film;„thdL-automatically enlarges our 
consciousness. When we come Vack to our own woipld, it helps us view it in a 
better way. 

il. Claire Kolbenschlag : The extent to which our own conditioning prepares us for 
this film obviously hap something to do witty our reaction. For me, believe it 
or not, it wis .primarily an auditory experience, largely because of an associa- 
tion I .had with a student a couple of year£ ago who did this v^ry thing. I'm 
not so sure what technique was involved ljere, but sounds were transferred into 
colors and into images. I was extremely involved in the auditory part of 
this. The retinal experience was fused with that. 



(Showing ofr Jprdan Belson's film Allures) 



spaces would come 
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John Llewelyn; I would like to say something that relates to that. I have 
had some contact with people through discussions about visual phenomena, talking 
about concepts of virtual apace, line generated spaces, etc* One of the things 
* that Interested my mind was a play between what Is the shape and the motion 
that is being. formed , and another morfe crass consideration; Row do they do It? 
Part of the Interest Is the abstract form Itself, but another part of the 
interest is the very mechanical formative considerations* 

Participant ; I enjoyed it very much but my reaction was Incredibly passive. " 
Supposedly this film was isupposed to produce some sort of active response on the 
part of the viewer. On tjhat grounds I would call It^a failure. ' 

Mitchell ; I think It Is necessary for everybody here to realise that synaes- 
thetlc cinema is noi totally comprised of films like this. Some«of you may 
be familiar with Stan Brakhage'e work, or Will Hlndle's or those films which 
combine non~aesoclatlve with associative imagery* y 

This film was shown at my university a while ago and the people mostly 
said, "How!" But they also echoed- the sentiments of Youngblood about the flint; 
Re wonders, when watching Belson films, whether he was In the cosmos watching 
stars explode, or whether he was among atomic particles* To an extent, such 
films do seem to draw certain viewers Into levels of the abstract. It seems 
quite comparable to Kandinsky's non-object Ive art* \ 

The big advantage of synaesthetlc cinema so often cited by its proponents 
is that It escapes the atrophying entertainment of commercial films* It doesn't 
gratify, It opens up awareness* That^ of course, la open to 'discussion* 

I see a threatening danger as films come to be packaged and sold for 
X home viewing and people begin to look forward to movie/ tv cartridges.. Wheft 

viewed on the televisions of the future, these films .could very possibly be 
treated as records or television shows are now treated. They're certainly 
beautiful and they're Intricate. The moving Images are easily reviewable 
comparlslon to plot films. How many times c^n you see Dqctor ZhlvaRO ? As 
with Muzac, Beleon's Allures may become a favprlte 'moves* for two reasons. 
First, like the music, It gives us pleasure. We have a pleasant LSD trip or 
whatever and we look forward to enjoying the; same. thing again If we like It. 
The homevlewer's favorite film will be turned on the television because pleasure* 
seeking people want to be entertained. Viewers will begin to seek the expected 
gratification of beautiful movies just as they seek the expected gratification 
of Archie Bunker's put-down jokes. Instead of jerking audiences from the 
lethargy produced by pure entertainment, synaesthetlc cinema may lull them back 
to sleep. * 

Stephen Duplantier ; You said that synaesthetlc cinema draws people to abstrac- 
tions, but I think that's precisely wrong* It draws them to concertlons although 
they are very feathery and light. It's Important that we see 'movies of the 
universe.* It's something I'd like to see. This may be the closest thing we 
have to It. 

Malcolm Gordon ; It would seem to me that the films might tie In with social 
reality, breaking down ways of thinking and viewing and might lead us to 
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anarchy or revolution. That's one way W e could go. Or we could go to fantasy 
and solipsism. Let toe take a very strong position on thi?: ' I think this is f 
going to lead to fantasy and solipsism. I think this is. going to be 'Movee, 1 
(\r ^e co ming sollpsistic and leading to fantasy. 

\ ~- 

\ Wanda Bershen :" One of the things to say about this film is that B els on is 
very involved in yoga. Thia fila— and there are three or four others—are 
for him portraits of the stages of consciousness which he feels he is going / 
through. In other words, he is involved in a spiritual quest which he takes 
very seriously. I think that explains a bit about the kind of astral stories, 
sky imagery, ^--centralized images* This is a-yogic technique for going into 
one's center. J"" - J 

Mitchell : I've read statements aboiit Bel eon's interest ia yoga, and I £hlnk 
it's admirable. I think that raises, another important question: Will this 
cinema have value only for the person that makes them as an external^ at ion 
of what he feels within himself? If so, I think Belson succeeds in realizing 
this end. I think he thinks he succeeds, too. But' would: that be good for 
anybody else? 

Bershen : . You've quoted Youngblood, but he is extremely Imprecise in his terms 
if he says that this film is intended to expand consciousness. I think one 
has to define what kind of conscioqsness you are talking about, what kind of 
expansion you're talking about. Otherwise you will have no criteria by which 
to judge it. One could say about New American Cinema that it attempts to put 
you in touch with your feelings so you can virtually feel them. 

Ruth Perlmutter i I would like to ask Mr* Metz if this film, doesn't answer In 
some way the semiotician's dream for the purely specific cinematic code. 

Christian Hetz t Mot at all. For a semlotician it's easier to analyze this 
type of film because you have less things to analyze. This kind of activity 
does not correspond by any means to*the, ideal of the semlotician. Why should 
it? % 

Bacal : I think there's very little to analyze in this film at a semlotic level 
of trying to 1 place' a sequence of images in terms Pf their relationship to an 
ongoing narrative (which by definition is sequential). That is why semiotics, 
at least in its present stage of development, cannot begin to tackle a .film * 
such as this. There are no syntagmatic categories in temps of ongoing sequen- 
tial logic. 

Bershen : But there are codes represented in this filmt Mr. Metz, are these 
codes capable of being dealt with by semiotics? 

Me t.?,: But of course; it would be possible to deal with these codes. You can 
analyse very closely the different constraints shaping the occurrences of this 
shadow on that form, this light on that shape, etc. — 

Llewelyn : But is that semiotic analysis? 

Metz: Of course, why not? 
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Llewelyn : In other words* it sounds as if semiotic analyses can be applied 

as well to certain types of painting. v 

ifetz s Yes > of course. It's already been done* Yesterday I spoke about 
narrative fi3ms. It was my example.' It does not mean that the semiologist 
has only & to deii with narrative codes. He has only to deal with codes , and, 
in this case^jflth-ito narrative codes. t$ this case, the codes concern visual 
♦forms and^co -occurences of visual forms with auditory sounds. 

Perlmutter : Since we do analogize and since this is the way that we interpret 
our world, aren't we doing what Balazs claims? Even if there is no sequence don't 
we juxtapose and fuse or 'make-up' one? Don't we discover a sequence? 

Hetz : It depends on what you call a sequence. I think that in such a film 
as Allures > there are sequences* but not narrative sequences. 'Sequence* is 
not the same as, 'narrative sequence* 1 And sequence is not only a film notion; 
there are sequences as well in spoken language and in painting sad In all 
sorts of texts. 

■ ■ 

Blonsky : Professor Mete, if one were to do a semiotic analysis of the film we 
just saw, I wonder if you could suggest the way one fright begin this work. 
How might one fcegin to isolate the codes of this f ilia? ' 

Met as The same way as for all kinds of films. You see the film f ramefliy , 
frame, very slowly,, thousands of times, and you list all the elei^entsW ;i 
and so you come up with paradigms. I mean f blue versus red,* for example. 
And they you list the syntagma, the elements which succeed each other. And so 
* you con achieve a table which recapitulates all the logic of all co-occurrences 
of elements within this film* You have then the textual system of this film. 

Blonsky ; But without doing that* if one really jumps in at a given point as 
I did, he is guilty of 'mapping' ,the language of another discipline onto this 
film* That's very easy to do; it's very easy to find total it a ti on in this 
film* m It v s very easy to import any languages-mother than the semiotician's 
language—and oppress, so to speak, the film with it. I think if one didn't 
do the kind of thing that you're talking about, and did what I did instead he 
would be importing the language of structuralism (in the word 'totalization'). 

Bacalt ■ In the semiotic of a narrative film, one can do a structural analysis 
of the film, then relate the various types of structural analyses one has made 
of t the film by 'using a sequential logic psychology, and then go on to relate 
that structural analysis to psychology. With a film liks this, we can do a 
sequential analysis. But at qut present 1 eve] of psychological understanding, 
I don't think there's much room for employing a j^y etiology of non-sequential 
formations. 
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Br ia n Hen derson ? The specific question I want to talk about is that of the 
relationship between the 1 radical film 4ttd film history and the relationship 
between the study, advocacy, and making of radical films and the study of film 
history* I see here a genuine contradiction in that most radical films 
understand themselves as negating film history, or at least the history of the 
bourgeois film* Thus, Godard, in many of his late films, refers to the 
'imperialist* John Fovdj in his content and form he is very much concerned with 
negating the bourgeois film* I want to explore various aspects of this contra- 
diction, particularly with regard to the film critic or historian who aligns 
himself with the radical film and its purposes* I will be, exploring this 
contradiction without hoping to overcome it or to resolve it* 

But first, I think it's necessary to deal with some more general problems, 
those having to do with the value of film study and filmmaking generally, and 
of the possible and actual relationships between filmmaking and film study 
and social situations and actions* I think this is particularly necessary 
because? some of these questions were raised late yesterday (correctly so) 
and put in substantial doubt* o 

I think it's also necessary to indicate what I mean by the radical film, 
which I take to be primarily a political question calling for a political 
answer, with formal questions subsidiary to the political answer* Thus, it's 
necessary to speak very generally of politics itself in order to make clear 
certain fundamental premises necessary for the study of the subject* 

The world at present, and for the entire horizon of our lives, is char* 
acterised by the struggle between the bourgeois and ruling classes and the 
working classes of the industrial nations, as well as the classes of the Third 
World* It's hardly necessary to prove this condition exists* It's the hori- 
zon of h our lives; we're surrounded by it* One would have to be more Cartesian 
than Descartes to really want to put the existence of this condition in doubt* 
The fact that this condition is the horizon of our lives, conditioning every- 
thing we do, means that we already stand in some relationship to it* The 
question we have to ask at every point is whether we will continue the current 
relationship or substitute some other relationship for it* That also involves 
a project of becoming aware of what our position is in regard to that conflict* 

The political situation may be viewed historically or structurally; his- ' 
torically, as the result of material development and the development of classes 
and class struggle over many centuries; structurally, as a system for the 
reproduction of ideology—a system for the reproduction of its own social 
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power and for the reproduction of ideology which supports that power, or both. 
We have to want to take into account both historical and structural factors 
in accounting for the system, even though it may be that theoretical integration 
of these two approaches hasn't bsen achieved yet. Of course this contradiction 
ot opposition is highly complex, taking many forms without ceasing to be funda- 
mental or knowable. It's for this reason that Sartre says that Marxism is ths 
£ 'indepossible* philosophy 0 f our time. 'Indepossible' meaning that it cannot 
be overcome, superceded, or proven wrong by a subsequent philosophy because 
it is the philosophy which reflects, expresses, and embodies the fundamental 
Historical conflict of the present. Until that conflict is resolved not only 
can there not be another philosophy or phildsophical position, but it's imposs- 
ible to predict what a subsequent philosophical position will be until that 
historical situation is resolved. 

Ths question of film study and filmmaking locates itself within this 
context. All films and all writings take a stand in relationship to this 
political opposition. I take it as cJear that film and other images reproduce 
the system and its ideology and the their function in doing so is a highly impor- 
tant one. I also am assuming that the radical- film attempts to break this 
reproduction, that these films are consciously set against such reproduction, 
and that to some degree, at least they can break or refract the reproduction 
of ideology and make the viewer aware of the, process of film and image struc- 
tures as the reporduction of ideology. 

The problem is highly complex. For one thing, there are no films that '! 
have yet been achieved that can completely break this system of reproduction. 
Perhaps it's impossible to do so; at least we don't know yet how Tar films 
can go in breaking it. Thus, it seems that radical films arc of necessity 
constantly reinventing themselves and constantly examining themselves and 
their struggle to make themselves genuinely radical. The general point here 
is tbat films may be divided according to political questions, not primarily 
according to formal questions. 

I would hold out for the political differentiation of films into those 
which identify themselves and commit themselves to the Third World and working 
class, and those which don't. Then, in each case, the formal question would 
also have to be raised. There are sort of maximums and minimums that establish 
themselves. The ideal would seem to bs a radical film committed to the Third 
World and to the working classes which attempts consciously to break the code 
of bourgeois films and thereby to break ths rsproduction of ideology, or 
refract it in some way. Yet there is an upper limit on how far films can go 
in that direction as long as the social structure is not changed. On ths 
other band, in the bourgeois cinema, any bourgeois filmmaker who is an artisi; 
must refract or alter that reproduction of ideology in someway that reflects 
his own project of transcending himself as a man or a woman. Therefors,, if 
there's no refraction whatever of the prevailing ideology, then it would be 
hard to imagine such a work being genuinely a work of art. 

What I'm trying to do ia make come connections between politics and ths 
study of film, and, in so doing, to indicate why I think film study is valuable 
and important. I am also suggesting that making films and writing about films 
are acts of engagement whsthsr these acts 're understood as that or not. 
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What I primarily want to talk about, however, la a substantially narrower 
problem within the foregoing considerations. I want to explore some of the 
relationships between historical film study and the radical film. Uy basic 
position Is that history Is the axis which unites the history of film and Its 
study and radical film and Its study, that the project of making history (which 
Is what Is Involved In making radical films or In writing about radical films) 
Involves, necessarily, the study of history and understanding of history, and 
consequently, that the study of film history necessarily Involves (1) the 
project of relating to the present and (2)' taking a stand In the present. These 
two stances are dlalectlcally necessary to each other* If you start with one 
and do an adequate job, you will end up at the other pole. 

In general, the problem would be one of the union of aubjectlve and objec- 
tive factors and also the union of theory and practice, which 1a the problem 
that each of us must face In our own practice as film writers and as actors In 
history. The difficulties that people can get into— either historians of film 
who disengage from the preaent or radical filmmakers Who attempt to disengage 
from history— la that In some way they are splitting subject and object. They 
are trying to keep these two apart or they are failing to unify the two in their 
own practice, In the specific sense that film history Is the objective realm 
and filmmaking or film wrltlng/crltlque of film Is the aubjectlve realm In which 
the subject pits himself agalnat the objective realm* What thia comes down to 
Is that the film historian muat confront present-day filmmaking and present-day 
political struggled and that the radical filmmaker must confront film history, 
This central thes Is Is really very simple. 

j 

First of all, the cultivation of historical study and historical skills 
may potentially weaken or distract one from the capacity to act or relate to 
the present, but this Is not necessarily so. It seems that the hlatorlan who 
wants to seal off an area of film study and remain within that area— sort of 
erecting a barrier between his period and the present—Is trying to make history 
Into an object. He's trying to analyze this object, this body of film, which 
he dissects from a detached position In such a way tfyat he need not reveal his 
own clique position, his own activity. His own practice need not enter Into 
that relationship. In making film Into an object, he Also makes himself an 
object. He denies his own subjectivity aa an actor In history. He denies 
his own historicity, the fact that he le In hlatory and le a maker of history 
himself. It seems to me that film history is the hlatory of our own Becoming. 
Film history U not a remote!, alien, objective body of work that has nothing 
to do tflth us. It has to do with our own practice as viewers of films, as 
critics, and as filmmakers because It's the history of our own Becoming, of our 
own consciousness and awareness of film. Therefore, It carjiiot be treated as 
# merely an object of study or analyals. The moment of analyals must be followed 

by a moment of synthesis In which the act of taking apart and studying films 
must be followed by a synthetic moment which re-places the parte of the film, 
Integrates films with each other, and carries an historical dialectic forward 
Into the present* Thus, the study of film history Is not a retreat Into the 
past, It's a march forward into the present* If you atudy film hlstort»^ou 
enter a dialectic which will carry you forward into your own practice ^fcyfllm- 
maker or film critic and into your own relationship to preaent-day films. 
What that means 1& that a film historian, too, must take a stand In regard to 
radical films and he must also, of course, bring this perspective to bear on, , ! 
his own history, on his own work, on the study of the history of film* 
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From another point of view, the radical filmmaker cannot abrogate the 
history of film or the history of social and political institutions merely 
by the power of manifestoes. Many radical filmmakers, especially in America, 
speak as though their critique of film history were thereby an abolition of 
film history, or as though by critiquing It* they could free themselves from 
-film history, or just cut it off and let it fall away* I think that is not 
possible. By doing that, the radical filmmaker and radical critic merely 
imprisons himself and actually cuts himself off from his own historicity, his 
own capacity to make history and to understand his practice as critic or filtp- 
maker. If we don't face the history of our own Becoming, the history of 
film will haunt our practice as filmmakers and as critics* Structures and * 
modes of understanding film, of which we are not aware* will be repeated 
and will escape consciousness and criticism unless that history is studied *od 
brought to consciousness* Just as an historian's engagement of studying 
history leads him to take a stand in history, the radical f Unmake r~-by his 
action in the present— is led to study film history in order to understand that 
action. In other words, tie begins in the present but finds he must work back- 
wards into film history in order to understand his own formation and practice* 
The two cannot be kept apart. 

Now, I f ve been speaking as though there were a simple cut-off point be- 
tween the bourgeois film and radical film* But things are not that simple; in 
fact, there are multiple histories, simultaneous histories, all involved in 
the entire enterprise whereby radical films coexist In time with the continu- 
ing history of bourgeois films. You could say that each individual filmmaker 
has a history of his own which overlaps with the object of history itself. 
For instance, any new Fellinl film takes its place in Fellinl's own history* 
In order to understand it* you have to go back to his early films from' the 
early 1950 f s and to his roots in the neo-reallst movement* Thus, Satyr icon or 
The Clowns , or any of his other late films, have to be related to Fellinl *s 
own history and the history of the movement out of which he arises. But these 
films also occur in communal history* For instance, those two films were 
made during the Vietnam War, a war which Fellinl haa not acknowledged in any 
of his films. If we presume that film history is worth studying, then Fellinl 's 
films would have to be approached from a double perspective; as an act within 
his own history and as an act within a larger contextual history* In the caae 
of the bourgeois film, like Fellini's* I would think one would want^to ask f 
since Fellinl is a human being somehow involved in the history off his times* if 
it is plausible to think that his development as a filmmaker doesn't reflect 
some reaction to the events of his time—for instance, his retreat into history 
with Satvricon . Perhaps this retreat shows an inability, or lack of desire, 
to relate to the current historical situation—the war, for example* 

It seems to as also that there is perhaps a paradoxical position in which 
the radical film— and the radical critique of film history—make the discovery 
of film history possible in a different way. Thus, the radical film's attempts 
to break down the history of bourgeois narrative film make that history stand 
out more sharply. In other words* tha classical bourgeois narrative film 
presents itself as universal cinema , whereas tha challenge of the radical film 
makes it appear not as universal cinema but as a very particular cinematic 
existence—a product of a particular time and space* This allows, us to gain 
an historical perspective* 
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Another paradox is that his challenge to the classic bourgeois narrative 
film has occurred before we have really understood and properly valued the body 
of work of bourgeois cfhena itself. Let's consider the example of John Ford. 
Godard critiques Ford as being an imperialist. He is clearly right. It would 
be hard to argue that Ford isn't an imperialist or that he doesn't celebrate 
colonial values in most of his major works* It is also true, in my judgment, 
that Ford is one of the greatest film artists in the history of cinema. What 
this means is that the ideological critique of Ford has come before Ford's art 
itself has been fully studied and established in any fullness. And it seems 
to me that until Ford is studied completely, the radical critique of Ford is 

* itself inadequate, and possibly even superficial* Both procedures must occur 
simultaneously. Ford must be acknowledged and critiqued as an imperialist 
artist, but we must consider that he made major films over four decades and 
was always a popular director, his films seen by millions of people. We should 

„ study Ford's art as a filmmaker and his importance as an artist in great detail, 
while at the same time giving a radical critique of Ford's. art in its position 
in American society. The two of them must be integrated. Ford's style, his 
editing, his framing, his music, his scripts must be correlated with his imperi- 
al and patriotic themes, with his vision of America, etc. I think it's one 
proof of Ford's integrity as an artist that this correlation can be made in 
quite close detail. In sther words, Ford is important as a film artist because 
he worked his vision of humanity and American through the details of the shoot- 
ing, or conversely, that he arrived at his ideological vision of America through 
his filmmaking so that a correlation can be made. 

Timoth y Lyons : I find very disturbing the idea that any film historian has, or 
even can, disengage himself from the present. I think that is impossible. To 
condemn some historians for doing so strikes me as setting up a straw man* Tula 
'barrierization' that i>rian is talking about — and trying to condemn-— to my 
knowledge has never occurred. Talking about film history in terms of objects 
seems to be very narrow. As I understand film history we are talking about 
both events and objects. 

I must also challenge the notion that film history is not "a retreat 
into the past but a march forward." I think film history is definitely a 
retreat into the past, but in the present state of mind, since that is the 
only way the film historian is equipped to proceed. So there has to be, also, 
a inarch forward. The way I understand film history is that what is "being done 
is a taking a look at levels of events over time and trying to elucidate the 

* levels of causation underneath each event. I find that in this critique, 
which is justifiably narrow in terms of radical filmmaking, a very narrow 
amount of causation is being considered. So my very general comment would be 
that while this approach obviously can work, I believe fhat the study of film 
history can be much more than that, and that to narrow it t down so greatly , 
doesn't quite seem to take the yh 0 i e field into consideration. 

Participant : You say that you have to understand film history to know what 
codes to break away from. I wtuld like to say that the study of film history 
can also tell us some of the methods of saying what you have to say in a filth. 
You can analyze films of the past to understand more clearly what is involved 
in getting a message across. 
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Yue : Brian,, trtiat Is It you mean by 'radical film'? 

Henderson ; It Is a film that understands and presents Itself as committed to. 
In some way, the sturggle of the Third World and the Industrial working classes 
against the prevailing system. 

Yue) Within the context of this country? 

Henderson : In other countries too I would say. 

Yue: What exactly do you mean by bourgeois class, and what do you mean by 
'the other side*? How does this relate to Marx's analysis of bourgeois 
versus proletariat? 

Henderson : This Is a difficult question. One place to begin Is with history 
and to trace the development of the proletariat class and Its opposition to 
the bourgeoisie. But I recognize that In Industrialized countries, especially, 
the class lines become more difficult to determine and Marx's original categor- 
ies may have to be modified to some degree. Thus, a more structural analysis 
might come from that which sees society as the reproduction of Its own power 
and of Itself, partly through Ideology, 

Yue : Those terms aren't difficult If your basis Is Marxism, even in this 
country. I think the dividing line is quite clear. Let*s just for one moment 
rest on the way you divide classes— 'bourgeois and, then, on the other side, the 
working class. 

There are a lot of petit bourgeois and bourgeois artists who also would 
say that they have made a self declaration of commitment; yet they are still 
"bourgeois. For example, you have the people who made Z t or Investigation of 
a Citizen Above Suspicion . 

Henderson: I would just say that my division would help the critic orient 
himself in making his critique. The kind of^critique he would make of Ingmar 
Bergman might omit the political question while a critique of g_would not. 

1 have no^doubt that there are many films tiidt present themselves as 
i .dical fil^s which are far more dangerous, or even supportive of the prevail* 
ing ideology, than a really critical bourgeois film. I*mnot making a value 
judgment; I*m just saying we can divide criticism into different kinds of 
approaches • 

Jim Linton : It seems to me that there are two dimensions tc what Brian has 
presented, and he has presented them implicitly. There are certain films that 
deal with politics and certain films that don*t deal with politics — 'politics' 
being defined quite restrictively as that which is concerned with the Third 
World and class-struggles. On the other hand, there is cne^form of films. 
There are either traditional films or Innovative films, /it seems these two 
dimensions give four categories which I've labelled (l^piropagandistic— 
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politically oriented but traditional in form* (2) bourgeois — non-polltlcal 
but with traditional form*. (3) artistic — non-polltlcal but innovative* and 
(4) radical or revolutltfnary**pollti^al and Innovative. 

H. Claire Kolbenschlag ; Brian, when you say the film Is committed to the Third 
World* I think there Is another distinction which needs to be made* the dis- 
tinction between the filmmaker and the audience. Are there really any films 
that are made for the Third World audience* or are they made for s certain 
literate* affluent* bourgeois audience? 

Henderson ; It Is hard for me to conceive of a Western film that would be 
designed for a Third World audience that would not be self-Involving. 

John Tokar : I think that the point should be made that no art can ever be 
free of propaganda. One of the best examples of this Is the American film since 
It possesses a most subtle and convincing Ideology, It's been practicing and 
refining issues of bourgeois Ideology ever since flln. began. 

Kolbenschlag ; My question Is; How could a filmmaker actually be committed 

to the Third World and really make films? Wouldn't he be doing something else? 

Tokar: He can only be a committed Third World filmmaker If he Is a member 
of the Third World. Filmmaking* In Latin America* for example* Is a matter 
of life and death* not an abstract and bourgeois activity of contemplation. 
You risk your life when you see these films- 

Kolbens chlag : It's a kind of guerilla activity In art, then. 

Julia Usage : To respond to your question, Claire, I think we are all aware 
that our system of media distribution In the United States makes It highly 
unlikely that we will have either a radical broadcsstlng or fllmmsklng struc- 
ture. But Brecht spoke to that point, saying that the artist cannot give up, 
he cannot say, ,T Well, all those forms of distribution are controlled by a 
tightly-knit Industry so I'm going to be an artist outside of this corrupt 
form." He said, "If you s re an artist outside those corrupt forms, then you 
are saying that although you are denied the means of communication, you accept 
this repression*" I think this Is true of the Third World struggles. It's 
not an easy battle, but It must be fought. 

Tokar ; It Is hard to accept Brian's distinction between bourgeois and Third 
World Ideology. Even In Latin America, the revolutionary filmmakers are from 
the upper classes* Historically, revolutionaries have always been so. 

The whole notion of revolution l^llke Instant coffee. It's currently 
very popular because It can be readily changed Into something you can drink 
right away. It has become a co-opted concept, s fashion. It can he used for 
ends other than the purposes of revolution or the raising of consciousness. 
Historically, this Idea of 'Instant revolution' Is prevalent In the writing 
of so-called radicals. The New Left Is permeated with It, It's the Ideological 
base of most of their theory, and this Is why they are Impotent. 
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Linton : They lack a sense of history, 

Tok ar: History shows you It's a false concept. This Is why you can go to a 
Catholic Church in China today, or why can see a non-objective painting 
In Cuba today. Elsensteln dealt with this problem In his own work, realizing 
that he was a bourgeois artist; yet he wanted to be an authentic spokesman 
for what was going on in his own cotfntry. He wanted to be a part of that, 
an authentic part. He had to be tremendously self-conscious of the bourgeois 
Ideology that he possessed,, brought along from before the revolution. He > 
referred to It as 'bourgeois residue.* The cultural revolution In China was 
an attempt to deal with this very problem, to take care of, to deal with, a 
rise of a new Revolutionary bureaucracy.* 

Bill Nichols ; If you read Irwin Silver in the Guardian—the film critic and 
cultural commentator — you get the impression that Hollywood is a monolith and 
that ail Hollywood films are bourgeois, reflecting such an Ideology. What 
the auteurlst critics did was to find tnat Hollywood was not a monolith, but 
that one could find In it personalities. What Marxists might be able to do is 
find that Hollywood is not a monolith by finding the great range of ideologies 
present, some of which are more radical than others. 

It is also Important to raise the question of the relation between the 
superstructure and the economic base. It Is easy to recognize but difficult 
to confront. We must be concerned with the mediations between the superstruc- 
ture and the base. We then must consider the categories that Marcuse talks 
about, wh$re co-op,tatlon can take place. What can the person studying film 
history sdy about mediations, and which ones are the most relevant? Can we 
simply say there are four types of art? Or are there extremely fuzzy boundaries 
that exist between radical and traditional form and radical and traditional 
content? 

In talking about the artist, can we talk about—and situate a film within — 
the context of his films? To what extent do we also have to talk about Fell!* 
nl as an individual, much as Sartre talks about Flaubert as an individual with 
an individual history relating to his art? If we take an auteur approach, 
how do we locate, or mediate between, the personality of the artist and his 
general history? On the other side, how Is the personality as an Individual 
mediated by the personality as revealed In his films? 

Lesage: t think one of the possibilities in considering personal history is 
to concede as obvious that there are different personalities which affect a 
work, but that there are also certain choices 6pen to a personality in a given 
period. Somebody who was a filmmaker in the forties had certain kinds of 
work available, ways he had to express himself. We could talk about those 
* conditions which make auteur analysis almost the only way of finding something. 
And this is what the French have done. They have said, "Look, there are all 
these films made by the Hollywood system. Underneath the Hollywood system we 
can find auteurs." In addition to talking about the auteurs, we must also 
consider the context in which they operate. f 

/• 
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Yue: Brian said that each Individual filmmaker has a history of his own 
and also that he considered Felllnl a bourgeois filmmaker? I was wonder- 
ing on what basis this classification was made. 1 think Felllnl's movement 
of his work through dream and fantasy, as In 8 1/2 , with a complete lack of 
social engagement, Indicates that Brian Is right., Felllnl seems totally 
concerned with problems of the self. He has retreated Into myth and arche- 
types, not defining his characters in terms of social relationship but only 
In terms of personal fantasies. 

Henderson ; Maybe we could look at those four categories In Jlm'^s distinction as 
what Sartre calls regatory Ideas. What he means by that Is that you cannot 
even approach a problem until you have certain regatory idea? certain cate- 
gories that get you Into the problem. Once you enter the problem, you alter 
or discard your original categories, \ Maybe a classification Alke Jim's 
could be an Initial or preliminary classification, as could falling Felllnl 
a bourgeois filmmaker. / 

Linton : I think that one can see that Felllnl was a bourgeois filmmaker at 
one time, based on the films he has made. 1 0 

Henderson ; But his whole history indicates some kind of social engagement, 
with a withdrawal from It. An essential question might be, "Why did Felllnl 
Involve himself at one time and not at another?" Or, "What was the nature 
of his Involvement In social problems when he was involj^d?" 

ft imda Bershen ; It seems to me that part of the problem Is that your defini- 
tion of 'political' Is entirely too narrow. Doris Is right In suggesting that 
you are dividing film acdfrdlng to a purely content basis. Those films which 
use o yett ^Political content are not common. Your oW distinction would have 
to deny, for Instance, that the entire body of commercial television has no 
political Importance. , 

Henderson : I agree with what you say entirely. Films locate themselves within 
political sturggle, but I didn't mean to say that they aren't political. j 

Bershen : What John said Is very true. Not only Is all art propaganda, but 
It Is also political. And even If It has no overt political content It may 
or may not be Innovative, but any Innovation Is political. 

Henderson ; That's why I began by saying that all actions locate themselves 
within history, either consciously or unconsciously, 

Bershen : But then to say that Felllnl Is bourgeois Is almost meaningless. 
I question your saying that he retreats Into history. I think his way of deal- 
ing with history is hi s way of dealing with social problems as he understands 
them. 

Benders on; But then again, that is the sort of judgment we could only make 
after we had made a careful argument on the basis cf the films of Felllnl. 
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Christian Metz's work makes a distinction concerning films of the classical 
period* 1932 to 1955, particularly, in the American cinema. These films present 
a discourse which does not understand itself as discourse. They do not call 
attention to themselves; they are jnot 'meta-films. 1 Maybe in regard to the 
political question you could regard films that are overtly political, or that 
overtly align themselves with the working class — and/or the Third World— 
as politically self-conscious in a way that most films are not. And, there- 
fore, it might still be a useful distinction to draw in orienting criticism 
towards those two types of film. I'm certainly not saying that films that 
present themselves as political, or even aligned with political causes of the 
Third World* are therefore ideologically correct. I admit that the most 
effective bourgeois ideology might be films of that sort. But I'm saying that 
a different critical process is involved when you have to ferret out an impli- 
cit ideology in something that presents itself as not being ideological. 

Yue: I think you are hoping, B~ian, that a semiotic methodology would allow 
a person to talk about this period of American films that Metz deals with. 
You think one could talk about the tremendous impact of the ideological 
message that was going on in those films and the resulting consequences. What 
I'm saying is that M. Metz)s methodology will not allow you to do this. He 
can say that he takes all this into consideration, but I don't think he is 
really interested in dealing with practical questions. 

Henderson : JSodard is bourgeois. He comes from bourgeois origins. T think 
he has attempted io analyze his own history to some degree. This is not to be 
accepted as necessarily correct, but he is a bourgeois who made what we call 
'bourgeois films' fdt a decade and since then has sought to transcend his 
position, his own origin, by aligning himself with the working classes and the 
Third World. He ii trying to do that explicitly in his films; he is struggling 
to transcend himself, 

To fcar : It obviously shows up in all of 'his work. It's right there. You 
can see the man/as a bourgeois artist trying to be revolutionary. It's an 
inherent contradiction that we all experience. 

Henderson i i/would say there is a horizon, sort of an unlimited or indefinite 
horizon toward which he is striving, through self-criticism and political 
engagement, /and, above all, by not remaining an individual director. I think 
his attempts to form some kind of revolutionary filmmaking would be one crucial 
phase in his attempt to transcend himself. 

Maybe you could say that the most a bourgeois artist such as Godard 
could d<y would be to destroy bourgeois art, dcatroy his own art. Perhaps that 
is the ultimate horizon of what he could do; therefore, his films are primarily 
referential things that set themselves against bourgeois art. Perhaps beyond 
that negation there is nothing he could do. I think that would be a signifi- 
cant yact in itself, attempting the negation of a negation. 

Linton : I think the topic we are discussing here is the relevance of film 
history to our own activities. 
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Yue: I asked Brian those questions because I wanted to see what he meaht when 
he said 'history of a filmmaker* > Both Brian and Timothy have said that the # 
study of film history Is a *step forward/ What Is meant by that phrase? 
For whom Is this a step forward? In which direction? Toward the revolution 
or toward the other way? 

Henderson : Trying to locate ourselves as Individuals In our ^own work t trying 
to locate our work wltnln a political context, are both enhanced by the study 
of film history. Our Individual practice as filmmakers, critics, and histori- 
ans requires that we understand this go that we might clarify our own practice. 
To understand that our filmmaking or criticism Is an act of engagement — 
whether understood that way or not, at the present — the one necessary way to 
clarify our practices Is to become aware of the history of film, both In theory 
and practice. It would be an exaggeration to say that film history does not 
exist, but It exists In such a rudlmentary t+ Inadequate form that It Is almost 
non-existent. Almost everything remains to be done. Who Is going to write 
film history? Some of us most likely. 

Timothy pointed to what he considers a limitation In what I said, that I 
was stressing the Individual filmmaker rather than conditions or production or 
the history of cinematic technology. I was considering cinema as an art. The, 
history of film Is the history of an art; its aubject Is what Is good or best 
In filmmaking. In any case, there are also other kinds of histories of film, 
utilizing different points of vlew t such as a social viewpoint. The ultimate 
history would be some type of totalizing history which woujld make use of all 
the different historical, sociological, and psychological studies of cinema. 

Nichols: I want to go back briefly to the Idea of mediations to suggest that 
one particular notion might clarify our discussion. The question of 'for 
whom* Is, as a matter of principle, an extremely Important question. When 
we talk about the Hollywood film, we talk about bourgeois versus proletariat. 
.We also have to take Into account the petit bourgeois and perhaps distinguish 
that from the bourgeois*. Traditionally t , the petit bourgeois has been a 
vaclllatory class, and I think If you look at Hollywood cinema and talk about 
the Individual artist within that context, and when you start to identify petit 
bourgeois elements, you also begin to recognize that many of them are what we 
take as manifestations of the radical or revolutionary element. If you take 
a film like Aldrlch*s Attack , there's a very deep subversive undercurrent of 
disaffection, with authotlty and with people In authority. What you're really 
seeing Is ■» ' it bourgeois point of view In which something Is mediating 
between the jurgeols, or the superstructure, and the base. The way In which 
It mediates Is Imperfect. It doesn't perfectly reflect the bourgeois view* 
point nor the proletarian one. The degree to which such a film will be 
revolutionary Is very highly a function of time, place, and use—the way In 
which that particular film is used, who sees It, why they see It, when they- - 
see It, how they see It. The role of v context cannot be escaped In our study of 
film history. 
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L yons : Brian's statement was that film history Is a step forward and 1 think 
the metaphor was well chosen considering his whole talk. My point Is, the 
Idea of talking about a film, especially an early Felllnl film, as bourgeois 
seems mare revealing of Brian than of Felllnl. This Is also true of Truffr- 
aut*s study of Hitchcock, which Is more a history of Truffalit than Hitchcock. 
The Imposition of the historian on the events Is the revelation of the histor- 
ian's consciousness and not of a consciousness of the past, which we can't know. 
Since Brian and I could both take Samuel Fuller and use him In whatever way 
we wish and still be doing valid history, whatever 1 do Is going to be valid 
because I'm doing It. And the same thing with What Brian does. There's 
something underlying all of these comments about locating bourgeois films 
In the past that bothers me, 1 think they're only bourgeois In the present 
since that Is our only perspective. For me, the 'move forward* Is ait adding 
to the present by using the past. 

Henderson : But that seems to emphasize the subject too much. When we study 
history, we Interrelate subject and object. What comes about Is a mixture of 
the two. 

Lyons : I'm not convinced of the objectivity that you are balancing with 
subjectivity. Certainly there are historical facts, but the minute we use 
them their factual level Is decreased tremendously. They no longer exist 
as facts. 

Henderson ; You could also say that we don't understand history If history Is 
made an object over and against us. We understand It by our connection with 
It. That Is what unites history* to us and us to hlstory»the fact that we are 
part oi history and we recognize ourselves In It. History holds the process' 
of our own Becoming within It. 



